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A Suggestion for Retail 
Lumbermen 


At LaFayette, Ind., a live plumbing concern, the Lane-Pyke- 
Werkhoff Co., sent out about four thousand personal letters of 
inquiry to prosperous farmers in that neighborhood and followed 
many of them up by personal interviews. The company tabulated 
the results obtained from this questionnaire as follows: 


1. A farmer's wife works fifteen hours a day in the summer, 
and twelve hours a day in the winter. 


2. In 81 percent of farm homes water is carried into the kitchen 


by hand. 


3. Outdoor toilets prevail in 92 percent of the homes. 
4. No bath tubs are reported in 94 percent of the homes. 


5. Electric light and power are missing in 97 percent of the farm 
houses. 


6. Of the farmers 96 percent have automobiles. 


From the four thousand letters sent out, about twenty-five hun- 
dred replies were received, showing that the farmers are interested, 
and the result of the investigation is that the plumbing company 
has determined to go after country business. 
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Pinchot-Capper Federal Forestry 
Measure Will Die Unaided 


Senator Capper, rushing in where angels fear 
to tread, has introduced a bill in the Senate 
known as the ‘‘Pinchot-Capper Bill,’? which 
seeks to regulate the lumber industry. Inci- 
dentally, were this bill to become a law it would 
put the lumber industry under the control of the 
Government. Senator Capper does not disclose 
Where he secured the knowledge upon which the 
bill is based, but it certainly represents ideas of 
the most radical character. 

i Lumbermen should not be worked up over the 

Pinchot-Capper Bill,’? which obviously has a 
very small chance to be passed. Incidentally it 
18 interesting to note that fully 10,000 bills have 
been introduced in this session of Congress 
Which will not see daylight. Burying bills is 
one of the accomplishments at which Congress 
is expert, If the bill is let alone and is not 
fou ght it will undoubtedly die a quick and silent 
death. Often the best way to get action 








on a bill which has been i i 
1s to fight it, ¢ en introduced in Congress 


Farmer Sets High Value on 


Household Conveniences 


Perhaps it is no more true of the farmer than 
of the business man that during the active 
period of his life he is more intent upon ac- 
cumulating a competence thaa upon choosing a 
rosy path while he is making his fortune. But 
the views of the farmer and business man differ 
somewhat after they have become prosperous: 
the farmer is likely either to invest his ac- 
cumulated fortune in additional land without 
doing very much in improving his home; while 
the prosperous merchant or professional man 
exhibits his affluence almost immediately in the 
improvement and furnishing of his home. 
There may be some psychological explanation 
of this difference between the two classes of 
Americans; only the fact that such a differ- 
ence exists is here set down. 


More and more, however, farmers are coming 
to appreciate good homes as well as they ap- 
preciate good crops, good livestock and good 
barns; and as a result there are springing up 
all over the country farm homes that are a 
credit to the intelligent and prosperous farm- 
ers of the United States. The houses are being 
built, but in the planning of them due con- 
sideration is not always given to economizing 
the labor of the household, and in the equipping 
of them farmers commonly do not avail them- 
selves of the labor saving and comfort en- 
hancing equipment that is as readily procura- 
ble for installation in their homes as in those 
of their city cousins. 

Once in a while, however, a real farmer sur- 
veys the whole field, takes stock as it were, and 
undertakes to provide for the members of his 
family the kind of home they would have if 
they lived in a city and were even less prosper- 
ous than on the farm. Such a farm home is 
described on page 59 of this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN; end thec home ought 
to suggest to retail lumbermen who are serving 
prosperous agricultural communities that in no 
other way can they make a more substantial 
contribution to the welfare of their communities 
than by getting such houses built and equipped. 
If such houses as that of Charles Trostle will 
not keep young people on the farm, no home 
will do it, and all the argument about the neces- 
sity for improving living conditions in order to 
keep the young people on the farm is mere idle 
talk. But such homes will keep the young peo- 
ple in the country. There may be individual 
exceptions; but, even so, such a home at least 
will leave pleasant impressions and will not 
poison their minds against farming and coun- 
try life. In their later years if their lot be 
cast in the city they can look back to a time 
when life on the farm meant something of com- 
fort and leisure, when life was not all made up 
of drugery and self denial. 


The matter of fact manner in which this 
Kansas. farmer fixed the value of the house and 
justified his expenditure for it is illuminating. 
Too many farmers save their money and deny 
themselves and their families the common com- 
forts of life as if they expected at some remote 
time in the future to take all their pleasure in 
a lump or else carry their wealth with them to 


the great beyond. Mr. Trostle allows himself- 


at least ten years of life in which t» enjoy his 
home, and reckons that beyond that time what- 
ever of comfort he derives from his home will 


be clear gain, because the house will already 
have paid for itself. 
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Lumbermen Must Help Solve 
Transportation Problem 


In view of the very serious transportation sit- 
uation now confronting the nation what ought 
lumbermen to do? In the first place it must be 
recognized that the problem has two distinct 
aspects: First, the immediate crisis; and, sec- 
ond, the ultimate solution. 

Taking up for consideration the first phase, 
it is immediately apparent that the big question 
is how we may help to relieve the present con- 
gestion and keep essential commodities, espe- 
cially lumber and other building materials, mov- 
ing from the producer to the consumer. Two 
things that will help greatly in bringing this 
about are loading all cars to their utmost ca- 
pacity and unloading at destination without an 
hour’s avoidable delay. Only by utilizing to the 
last degree the existing physical equipment of 
the railroads can the necessary traffic of the 
country be moved in even approximately the re- 
quired time and volume. 

New cars can not be conjured out of the air, 
and even if the railroads had billions of dollars 
placed at their disposal tomorrow for the pur- 
pose of buying new equipment it would not help 
a particle in remedying the intolerable condition 
that now exists. The switchmen’s strike and 
other labor disturbances have of course done 
much to bring about the present deplorable con- 
dition of freight congestion, embargoes etc.; but 
that phase of the situation lumbermen individ- 
ually are powerless to remedy. They can, how- 
ever, do much in the way of securing the fullest 
possible utilization of cars. Moreover, a peculiar 
responsibility rests upon them to load to ca- 
pacity and to unload and release all cars as 
speedily as possible, for lumber is a bulky com- 
modity that requires large car capacity in pro- 
portion to its value as compared with foodstuffs 
and other essentials. 

Retailers can help by so making up their 
orders for lumber as to permit the loading of 
ears at the mills to their maximum carrying 
capacity. It will be well also for retailers to 
make a careful survey of their stocks, which in 
most cases have become broken during the last 
few months, and plan to make necessary re- 
placements before the movemert of crops, which 
inevitably will cause a still greater scarcity of 
cars, gets into full swing. The consideration of 
being able to secure delivery when wanted may 
well outweigh any hope of being able to buy 
later at a lower figure. The present, of course, 
is a time for careful, conservative buying, based 
upon actual needs clearly foreseen, but the 
strong probability of being unable to secure 
prompt delivery of stock needed for the fall 
trade, if ordering is unduly delayed, must also 
be taken into consideration. 

The AMERSCAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of 
official advice that it is not the present inten- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
issue priority orders, altho it is understood that 
such action may be deemed necessary on short 
notice. The commission recognizes the extreme 
importance of the free and unrestricted move- 
ment of lumber and farm building materials, ac- 
cording to assurances given this week to J. R. 
Moorehead, chairman of the National Federa- 
tion of Retail Lumbermen’s Associations. This 
is reassuring, and it is fervently to be hoped 
that no action will be taken that will result in 
the restricting of home building or of the in- 

dustrial plant development that is so essential 
for increasing the production of necessary com- 
modities. 


So much for the immediate crisis. As already 
intimated there is a second phase, the importance 
of which can not be overestimated; and that is 
the necessity for the early physical rehabilita- 
tion of the railroads so that they may adequately 
meet the transportation needs of the country. 
This means hundreds of thousands of new cars, 
thousands of locomotives, vast quantities of rails 
and ties, and doubtless, also, wage increases to 
the operating forces. This in turn means in- 
creased freight rates, and the lumber industry 
and the public at large must be prepared to 
stand whatever advance is found to be necessary, 
just and equitable in its application to all the 
interests affected. 





It must be apparent to everyone that the m- 
creased production so imperativel,- needed can 
not be secured as long as the transpo-tation vys- 
tem breaks down in the delivery of raw ma- 
terials to the manufacturing centers, and in 
the distribution of the finished products. The 
railroads’ problems are the nation’s problems 
and they must be solved quickly. 


Millmen Choose Able Executive 
and Plan Greater Service 


One of the pioneers in associated effort for 
the welfare of the industry, the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association, after twenty- 
two years of successful effort that has resulted 
in great benefits to the entire lumber fraternity, 
at its annual convention in Jacksonville this 
week laid plans for greater service that will 
make it even more valuable and necessary to 
that portion of the industry it so ably repre- 
sents. Typifying the splendid character and 
ability of the men who have presided over its 
destinies in the past, the association has chosen 
as its new executive head a man who will not 
only sustain the splendid record made by his 
predecessors but, thru the application of the 
determined rugged sincerity and ability that 
have marked his rapid rise in the industrial 
world, will carry the organization on to even 
higher attainments. 

Representing the largest operation in Florida 

and possessing to a high degree the esteem and 
confidence of the members, W. C. Sherman 
brings to the presidency of the association an 
experience and prestige which, added to a quiet 
but sincere enthusiasm, can not fail to bring 
added lustre to the name of this organization 
that has been the leader in so many movements 
for the good of the entire lumber industry. 
The association membership now represents an 
annual production of nearly two billion feet, 
and it is confidently predicted that this figure 
will be exceeded before the next annual meet- 
ing. 
The retiring president, J. E. Graves, leaves a 
record of splendid achievement with a trio of 
able lieutenants in the persons of Secretary 
E. C. Harrell, Traffic Manager W. E. Gardner 
and Tax Expert George Ward. The new execu- 
tive hopes thru the whole hearted codperation 
of the members to raise the efficiency and use- 
fulness of the organization to still higher stand- 
ards. That in this laudable ambition he will 
abundantly succeed the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
hopes and confidently believes. 


To Discuss Proposed Change in 
Hardwood Grading Rules 


The June meeting of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, which will be held in Chi- 
cago, is likely to listen to a lively discussion 
of the question of changing the rules so that 
inspection must be made from the best face. 
This is not a new topic for debate. It has been 
before many inspection rules committees and 
its history dates from early years of the hard- 
wood industry. Action has been taken a num- 
ber of times by committees, but it is believed 
that never before has the matter come squarely 
up to the annual meeting of the association 
for action. 

It is well known that it often makes much 
difference in the grade, whether inspection is 
made from the better or the poorer side of a 
piece of lumber. Some defects go clear thru, 
others appear on one side only; and, since 
grades are determined largely by visible and 
recognized defects, it is plainly to the seller’s 
advantage to have the inspection done from the 
best side, while the buyer would prefer that the 
inspection be done from the side which shows 
most defects. 

The two camps have been divided along that 
line in the past. It is not necessary to review 
the history of the controversy in its details; 
but it is generally recognized that the average 
run of lumber is now a little below what is was 
when logs were cut from unculled forests grow- 
ing on fertile land and when quality was higher 
than the average now. Rules to which few 





objections were heard then, would, if strictly 
enforced now, greatly reduce the quantity in 
the high grades. It is held to be logical that 
change in average quality of lumber, due to 
less perfect timber than was formerly cut, calls 
for modification of grading rules. Nevertheless, 
the proposed change will not have smooth sail- 
ing thru the convention which will discuss it 
pro and con before approving or rejecting. 

The mere changing of the grade will have no 
effect on the inherent value of the lumber, and 
its price will conform to real value, no matter 
by what names the different grades may be 
known or by what rules these grades are de. 
termined. To that extent, a change in the 
rules will make no great difference one way or 
the other. The change would be one of method 
and measurement, and to that extent it would 
cause some temporary confusion and call forth 
considerable opposition. 


EXPERIMENTS are being made in forest indus- 
tries at the present time in controlling weeds in 
seed beds by the addition of salts of zine or 
copper. This seems to hold out special promise 
for the growing of conifers, inasmuch as they 
seem to favor zine metal, it being found in 
greater abundance than in most other plants. A 
foreign authority states that zine sulphate in 
sufficient quantity to kill other plants and most 
hardwood species, does no harm to conifers or 
seedlings even after seven months’ exposure, 
Zine chloride has already been found especially 
useful in controlling the damping off of seed- 
lings caused by fungi. 





Organized Effort for 
Federal Land Taxes 


Several months ago the AMERICAN Lum- 
BERMAN commented upon a so called Ralston 
bill, which it was then proposed to introduce 
in Congress, levying a tax of one percent an- 
nually upon all lands and natural resources 
in the hands of any one owner valued at 
$10,000 or over, not including the value of im- 
provements. It was pointed out at that time 
that this bill alone is, as to timber, directly 
contrary to the general policy of timber con- 
servation; that the penalizing of standing 
timber as an ‘‘idle resource’? was vicious, 
and was based upon the entirely erroneous 
assumption that the nation would be better off 
if all its private timber holdings were imme- 
diately cut and placed upon the market. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that 
the original Ralston bill was never really in- 
troduced in Congress, but this movement orig- 
inated and supported almost entirely by theo- 
retical single taxers who did not even under- 
stand the basic single tax principle, has been 
merely dormant. A ‘‘Committee of Manu- 
facturers and Merchants on Federal Tax”’ has 
been incorporated and is now sending broad- 
cast an announcement that it is now to engage 
in a dual campaign in behalf of the revised 
Ralston-Nolan Federal Revenue Bill (H. RB. 
12397) now in the ways and means commit- 
tee. It is announced that over 7,000 business 
houses already have endorsed the bill and it 
is proposed to expend a fund of $300,000 to 
$500,000 in the campaign. The educational 
campaign will first be launched with head- 
quarters in Chicago, the chairman and secre- 
tary of the executive committee being Otto 
Cullman, president of the Cullman Whee! Co., 
of this city. This educational campaign will 
be followed by a political campaign, head- 
quarters of which will be in Washington. 

It has been remarked above that the single 
taxers who support this bill do not understand 
the basic principle of single tax. This can be 
very clearly demonstrated. The single tax 
is an effort directed at land monopoly, and 
land monopoly is a monopoly of a definite area 
of the earth’s surface. Land value in this 
definition is something which can not be con- 
sumed by use. No matter how this area 0 
land be used it will continue to exist. The 
pure principle of single tax applies to this 
value only and not to any consumable value 
which may exist in the fertility of the soil, 
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or in the natural consumable growth of tim- 
ber upon it, or in the consumable store of 
minerals which may be beneath the surface. 


In the early days of the single tax theory 
this distinction was not clearly recognized, 
because the basic test which was earlier ap- 
plied differentiated between values created by 
human labor and natural resource values. It, 
however, became evident to such single taxers 
as were really economic students of the theory, 
that in natural resource values there must be 
a distinction between the land value, which 
could not be consumed, and the other natural 
resources whose value could be used but once 
and in the using perished. The principle was, 
therefore, enunciated that such consumable 
resources should not be taxed annually, like 
land, because such resources had no annual 
rental value as did land; but that they should 
be taxed but once and that when their value 
was realized in consumption. This principle 
was presented first at a national single tax 
conference and later by letter ballot or refer- 
endum to single taxers thruout the country, 
such replies as were received being overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the principle. Single tax is, 
of course, not organized and centralized in the 
way that Christian Science for instance is. It 
has no standardizing body or national con- 
trolling head. In so far as possible under 
such circumstances, however, this distinction 
between land and consumable land resources 


has been adopted and authorized in the mod- 
ern conception of single tax principles. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has not yet seen 
the full text of the Ralston-Nolan bill. In as 
far as described in the announcement, how- 
ever, it still includes coal, oil, mineral, timber, 
water power etc. 

A diagrammatical chart printed upon the 
back of the multigraphed announcement states 
that property values in the United States are 
represented about half in land and half in 
industrial values. The amount of Federal 
tax on industry estimated from the treas- 
urer’s report of 1919 was about $4,000,000,000 
and on the privilege of land ownership about 
$600,000,000. It is farther claimed that the 
effect of the proposed bill would be to shift 
about $1,000,000,000 of the tax on industry 
over on land ownership, so that industry would 
pay $3,000,000,000 and land ownership about 
$1,600,000,000. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not wish 
at this time to discuss the basic claim made 
for the Ralston bill, that land should be more 
heavily taxed for national purposes. It does, 
however, wish to point out that there is no 
scientific or reasonable basis for placing the 
boundary line of exemption at $10,000. Such 
a provision is bound to result in inequity and 
also manifestly in evasion. As far as agri- 
culture is concerned its effect will be directly 
opposed to the modern methods which are 


absolutely necessary to ecnomical future pro- 
duction under existing circumstances. The 
country lacks, and must continue to lack, an 
adequate supply of farm labor. Farming must 
be done more and more by machinery, but $10,- 
000 will not buy (in the value of land alone in 
most agricultural sections) a farm of sufficient 
size to justify the machinery investment nec- 
essary if the farm is to be run upon the prin- 
ciples of crop variation and rotation which 
are required to conserve and maintain soil 
fertility. The unit productiveness of Ameri- 
ean farms is declining year by year because 
they are being mined instead of farmed. In 
this and many other directions the tax, which 
in theory is a tax on land values, is in reality 
a tax upon all the products of land which 
must be reflected in the cost to the consumer. 
Exempting the small farmer from tax will not 
benefit the public in lower farm product prices, 
because he is already a high cost producer of 
no competitive value in keeping down the cost 
of farm products. 

It would be well for the owners of timber to 
be prepared to combat the very aggressive 
campaign which is apparently upon the pro- 
gram in support of the Ralston-Nolan bill. Its 
fallacious appeal will be attractive to many 
lines of business not notably interested in real 
estate, or timber, and indeed a California lum- 
ber concern heads the list of the advisory com- 
mittee printed upon the letterhead. 








AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 








Slowly the strained eredit situation is yield- 
ing to remedial pressure that is being applied. 
The developments in the credit situation neces- 
sarily are slow and so far are taking place with 
little disaster. Business men are pursuing a ra- 
tional course and are curtailing their borrowings 
while banks and bankers are assisting in this by 
exacting higher rates and discriminating in the 
matter of loans. 

The most reassuring feature, however, in the 
general developments of the last few weeks is 
the disposition of the people of this country to 
wake up to the idea that the great orgy of ex- 
travagance must be brought under control and 
that credit must be conserved. Relief in the 
present strained credit situation has always been 
possible and expected in the natural course, but 
with the approach of the harvest and the mar- 
keting of the crops this summer and fall, re- 
currence of the strain in the money market may 
naturally be looked for. 

The only permanent relief appears to lie in 
the direction of a more conservative attitude on 
the part of the American people in the matter 
of buying. There existed in this country—and 
the same is true of France, England and other 
European countries—a very large element that 
has profited out of the war, but was unac- 
customed to the handling of money. These 
people have suddenly found in their possession 
the wherewithal to buy many things, mostly 
luxuries, which they have longed for these many 
years, So diversified and insistent was this de- 
mand that the supply was inadequate and in 
consequence they began to bid up the price on 
each other. Money apparently was of no conse- 
quence so long as they obtained their heart’s 
desire, be it a silk shirt, a far coat or a $25 pair 
of shoes. The demand for an automobile was 
commonplace. People were buying motor cars 
on credit (this statement is made advisedly 
«despite the denial in automobile circles) and 
these deferred payments indirectly are being 
reas out of the banking funds of the coun- 

ry. 

There are indications now of a letdown in the 
demand for automobiles and many other ar- 
ticles. To what extent this has taken place is 
difficult to determine at this time. There have 
been some recessions in clothing and in food 
products, but the swing has not bgen sufficiently 
downward to be termed a definite trend. The 
sharp cut in silks is simply a forerunner of 
What is ahead in other lines. The difficulty is 


to determine just how far ahead this is. The 
problem resolves itself into how fast we are re- 
plenishing the world’s depleted reserves. 

The moment we find sufficient merchandise 
available to meet the world’s requirements with- 
out delayed shipments and a sufficient surplus 
to care for any temporary shortage, just that 
moment we are entering the period of readjust- 
ment in any particular line. Meanwhile, we 
may reach temporarily the point where the sup- 
ply catches up with the demand and experience 
some hesitancy but this does not necessarily 
mean that we are entering the general readjust- 
ment to peace conditions, but simply a phase 
in that readjustment which serves as a warning 
of what is likely to follow. 

Soil conditions all thru the country appear 
to be the best. The ground is filled with mois- 
ture but the weather continues cool. The 
former condition has retarded preparation of 
the ground for planting, while the latter may 
deter growth of the crops. So long as there 
lies ahead a period of good warm growing 
weather and plenty of moisture, however, there 
is reason to look forward to a good harvest. 
The acreage is somewhat curtailed by the short- 
age of farm labor. This labor has gone to the 
cities, lured by attractive wages, but here and 
there are evidences of some recession in indus- 
trial activity in the centers of population. If 
the supply of labor approaches. the demand the 
situation will soon develop into one where the 
trend will be from the city to the farm and thus 
production of foodstuffs will be stimulated and 
living costs will yield still further. The trouble 
with the American people is that they expect 
miracles-in economic developments, whereas com- 
mon sense should rule. Business men can not 
expect to ‘‘keep the cake and eat it’’ at the 
same time. If they use their credit to a limit 
by borrowing heavily at the banks they must 
not expect to have a reserve to meet an emer- 
gency, nor can the banks extend accommoda- 
tions under present conditions when a strained 
credit situation exists. 

The present situation is the outgrowth of the 
war. The use of Government credit in the most 
liberal fashion—and this was necessary—stim- 
ulated and expanded activities and circulation 
and plant capacity and so on, but when the 
Government ceased to expand its activity and 
began to shift to a peace footing, business be- 
gan to absorb the increase in credit with the 
result that there was a still further expansion 





in circulating media. Add to this the demand 
growing out of higher wages and increased pur- 
chasing power that enabled people to buy 
luxuries long desired, and you find the causes 
for continued high prices. The time is not far 
distant, however, wher this purchasing power 
will be largely exhausted and when that point 
is reached and the demands recede, industrial 
activity will recede and the readjustment to a 
peace footing will be made either in an orderly 
manner or spasmodically. 

There is a much better business condition 
existing in this country at the moment than 
there was three months ago. In the early 
spring we as a people might be likened to an 
automobile being driven at a mad pace. We 
had plenty of gasoline and power and a com- 
paratively good road ahead, but like all good 
roads there are rough spots and when we begin 
to take these the courage of the driver begins to 
waver and he begins to feel the automobile 
bouncing and proceeding less steadily than be- 
fore. Application of the emergency brakes 
would have precipitated disaster but the brakes 
were applied carefully and gradually by the 
Federal Reserve Board and banks, and once 
more we are getting back to a rational speed. 

If business will continue to take into account 
the rough stretches of road that lie ahead when 
the autumn requirements for credit and the re- 
adjustments in the various retail markets are 
‘developing, there is reason to believe that busi- 
ness can continue good for many months. Labor 
is less insistent than a few weeks ago. The 
switchmen’s strike is spending if it has not 
already spent its force. Strikers are returning 
to work by the score, either running out of 
money or becoming dissatisfied with other kinds 
of labor. It will require time to clear up the 
congestion in the railroad centers for the inex- 
perienced help has been far from efficient. 
With the clearing up of congestion in the freight 
yards and a more nearly normal movement of 
traffic will come additional relief to the credit 
situation. 

Nevertheless, the railroad situation will bear 
close watching for a long period because equip- 
ment has been seriously impaired in the war 
period and new cars and motive power must be 
supplied before the railroads are in a position 
to care for the transportation of freight offered 
them. This means that the railroads must be 
assisted in financing their requirements in the 
way of new equipment. 
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HOW SHOULD SMALL MILLS SELL? 

Where is the best place for a sawmill man to 
sell lumber? Have it dressed or sell it rough? 
Dimensions are selling for $25, f. 0. b. here. We 
can get the lumber dressed for $3 here. We manu- 
facture from 3,000 to 10,000 feet a day and have 
1,000,000 feet of timber, a great deal of which 
will run B&better. We want to ship lumber up 
north and draw 80 percent. Will the firm beat 
you out of the other 20 percent? I never shipped 
any lumber north; always sold down here. We 
want to sell our lumber where we can get most for 
it. Please give us the names of some good lumber 
dealers in Chicago, as I believe we can get more 
by shipping our lumber up there.—INnQuiry No. 82. 

[This inquiry comes from Mississippi and the 
small mill probably has no sales organization of 
its own. In that case it would be best to market 
the sale thru some wholesale concern, and the 
most promising market outside of the local ter- 
ritory will probably be in Ohio, or in Detroit or 
Chicago territory. There are plenty of high 
class people in the North who will deal fairly if 
they buy the lumber with a down payment and 
a final settlement later. The inquirer has been 
given the names and addresses of prospective 
buyers and his name and address will be given 
on request.—EDITOR. ] 


PROBLEM IN SAWING LATH 

About how many lath No. 1 and 2, %-inch by 
1% inches can be made from a cord of 4-foot round 
yellow pine bolts 5 inches and up? What is the 
best way of sawing the bolts so as to produce the 
most edge grain lath?—INquiry No. 76. 

[Experience is better than theory in answer- 
ing this question, and replies will be welcomed 
from lath makers who are familiar with the 
actual work. It may be said, however, that best 
results in producing edge grain lath are secured 
by quarter sawing, so that the flat side of the 
lath will show many growth rings. Allowing 
one-half for waste, a cord of bolts should make 
from 2,000 to 2,500 lath.—EprTor. } 


WAS THERE A CONTRACT 

Your opinion would be greatly appreciated on 
the following propositions, both as to the legal 
and ethical aspects of the case. 

We asked a wholesale lumber company to quote 
us on the various items of lumber. The company 
replied in a letter dated Jan. 10 as follows: 

“We can supply this stock to you at $15 per M 
feet over basic list.” 

This letter bears no printed or typewritten mat- 
ter indicating that the stock was offered subject 
to prior sale or mill acceptance. 

On Jan. 14, immediately upon receipt of this 
letter, we wired the concern accepting its offer and 
followed our wire with a confirmation. 

On Jan. 22, eight days after we wired accept- 
ing the offer, the company replied by telegram read- 
ing as follows: 

“Your order four nought four, mill compelled 
close, account car shortage. Unable accept.” 

As commission salesmen are we entitled to a 
commission on this sale? What is your opinion 
on this matter?—INnquiry No. 44. 

[Inasmuch as there was here a definite offer 
which was accepted by wire immediately upon 
receipt, it may be concluded that there was a 
contract enforceable by either party against the 
other, and that the telegram announcing the 
closing of the mill was in effect a cancelation. 

This leads to consideration of the next set of 
circumstances. The offer to sell came from a 
wholesaler. Had it come from a sawmill oper- 
ator it would have been an implied part of the 
contract that the stock in question was offered 
for sale as a product of the seller’s mill, at least 
if his business was confined to merchandising 
his own product and did not include the han- 
dling of product from other mills. It might be 
claimed with some show of reason in such cir- 
cumstances that the enforced closing of the 
mill would cancel the contract. 

In the case of this wholesaler, however, he 
does not appear to have contracted to deliver 
material from any particular mill. It would 














appear from the statement of facts that he had 
the privilege of supplying the stock from any 
available source and that the buyer could not 
compel him under the contract to supply the 
product of this particular mill. Indeed, it does 
not appear that the buyer knew anything about 
the mill which closed until he received the last 
telegram. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is, therefore, im- 
pelled to the conclusion that the closing of this 
mill does not relieve the wholesaler from fulfill- 
ing the contract. If there was a contract there 
was, of course, obligation to pay the commis- 
sion salesmen for their services.—EDITOR. ] 


FIGURES ON VENEER OUTPUT 

We have received a request for statistics on the 
extent and manufacture of veneers in the United 
States and the approximate prices and the differ- 
ent kinds of domestic veneers. If you can supply 
us with figures on these points or can tell us where 
we can secure such figures, we will greatly appre- 
ciate it. Can you refer us to someone who can 
give prices and particulars as to the cost of erect- 
ing a large veneer factory, or where blueprints and 
catalogs could be obtained ?—INQuiRryY No. 67. 

[This request for information comes from a 
librarian in New Jersey. The latest Government 
figures on veneer producticn are ten years old. 
At that time the output was equivalent to 500,- 
000,000 feet log measure. Veneers differ so 
much in thickness and quality, and markets vary 
so much and change so often that it is im- 
practicable to name average prices. The in- 
quirer has been referred to manufacturers of 
veneer machinery for information as to probable 
cost of veneer mills, and to the secretaries of 
the two veneer associations for information 
regarding current price lists —Ep1rTor.] 





STAND AND OUTPUT STATISTICS 

I belong to the Rotary €lub of my town and ex- 
pect to be called on soon for a talk on lumber. I 
would like to know the different kinds of trees 
in this country that are sawn into lumber, also 
the approximate amount of lumber in this country 
and how long it will take to cut it. Also, is there 
an estimate on the amount of white and yellow 
pine still standing ?—INnQuiry No. 71. 

[The complete list of forest trees in the 
United States includes 614 species; perhaps one- 
sixth of these are important as sources of lum- 
ber, divided about half and half between hard- 
woods and softwoods. The total stand of com- 
mercial timber has been placed at 2,800,000,- 
000,000 feet by the bureau of corporations, one- 
seventh of which is hardwood and six-sevenths 
softwood. The stand of white pine, including 
Norway pine in the North and East, is ap- 
proximately 20,000,000,000 feet; southern pine 
in the South was estimated at 384,000,000,000 
feet by the bureau of corporations a few years 
ago. The same authority estimates the stand 
of western yellow pine at 153,000,000,000 feet; 
that of western white pine, including sugar pine, 
at 54,000,000,000 feet. Taking the figures at 
their face value, the timber in this country will 
last between sixty and seventy years, but several 
unknown factors may greatly change this—for 
instance, no one knows what the growth will be 
in the next seventy years nor how much timber 
will be destroyed by fire or other causes, nor 
what the change in the rate of cutting will be— 
EDITor. } 


HOW TO BECOME A TIMEKEEPER 

Will you please inform me how one can most 
thoroly and quickly prepare for a permanent posi- 
tion as timekeeper for some of the large lumber 
companies ?—InquiRy No. 40. 

[The inquirer lives in Maine on a rural mail 
route where the work of which he is desirous of 
fitting himself can not be plentiful. He should 
brush up on such arithmetic as he might need 
so as to be quick and accurate; write plainly; 
familiarize himself with the forms and reports 
used by timekeepers, and, if possible, work a 
while as timekeeper’s assistant before assuming 
full responsibility.—Ep1ror. ] 





CONFUSING THICKNESSES AND WIDTHS 

The “Lumber Actuary” issued by the Millwork 
Cost Information Bureau cautions a user thereof 
not to confuse thickness and widths, as a piece 
%x1% contains .177 board feet per lineal foot, 
while 1%x% contains .208 board feet per lineal 
oot. 


Should the above statement be true a new 
reckoner must be adopted by the various associa- 
tions. 

What would the percent of gain be in billing 3x4 
as 4x3; and where do we get off on 4x4, 6x6, 8x8 
and all other square stock? ‘Theory certainly has 
it on practice. Who can agree with the author or 
the “Actuary ?’—INQuIryY No. 80. 

[This may look like a ‘‘catch’’ question, but 
it is not quite that. The point to bear in mind . 
is, that in lumber measurement a piece a little 
under an inch in thickness is counted as a full 
inch, while that does not hold as to width. 
Therefore, it may make a difference whether 
one surface or the other is taken as the thick- 
ness, because in one case it would be taken at 
its exact measurement and in the other case it 
might not be. In a piece 4x4 (or any other 
size of full inches) it could make no difference 
in the contents no matter which is taken as the 
thickness. Neither does it make any differ- 
ence which is taken as to thickness as a purely 
mathematical problem, but it may do so if cus- 
tom and grading rules are followed.—EpirTor. | 


FURNITURE BLUEPRINTS WANTED 

Do you know of any firm offering plans and 
blueprints of household furniture, such as ward- 
robes, kitchen sinks, dressers etc ?—INQUIRY No. 42. 

[This inquiry comés from a dealer in lumber 
in Ohio. He has been given the address of a 
firm which may supply his wants, and answers 
to this inquiry received by the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN will be forwarded to him.—EpiTor.] 


WHAT IS STUMPAGE WORTH? 

Am submitting a list of stumpage on some land in 
northern Minnesota and would like to know wit 
the market price would be, or just what it is 
worth.—INquiryY No. 61. 

I am interested in a tract of timber lands about 
fourteen miles from a railroad in the northern part 
of Wisconsin, and would like to get a line on the 
value of the stumpage of the different kinds of 
wood or timber thereon. Possibly one of your 
issues may contain some information that might 
be of value to me, and if so I would like to have 
you send me a copy with such comments as you 
may think would apply to the case.—INquiRy No. 
61B. 

[The first of the above inquiries comes from 
an automobile agent in Iowa and the second 
from a bank cashier in Wisconsin. They are 
samples of a type of inquiries which the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN often receives regarding which 
it is not in very good position to supply helpful 
information. 

The value of standing timber depends very 
largely upon location, with special reference to 
its suitability for sawmill operation, as ordi- 
nary timber depreciates very rapidly in value 
with the amount and character of transporta- 
tion which must be given the logs before they 
are sawn. The first inquiry merely says ‘‘ north- 
ern Minnesota,’’ which covers quite an extent of 
territory. Such timber in one location might be 
worth three or four times that of exactly sim- 
ilar but less accessible timber under harder’ log- 
ging conditions. ; 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN advises the inD- 
quirers to take the matter up with the nearest 
sawmill operators to the timber and ask for bids. 
The list given in Minnesota totals 885,000 feet 
of saw timber; 3,800 cords of hardwood; 1,450 
poles and 2,500 posts, according to the summary 
at the bottom. 

The inquiries are also here published for ref- 
erence to our readers, some of whom may be 
willing to volinteer helpful estimates as to pos 
sible values, or possibly some of them may even 
wish to consider purchasing.—EpIror. } 
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The General Situation 


Except for the demoralized condition of the 
country’s railroads, which casts a dark cloud 
on the business situation, there is much encour- 
agement in recent economic developments, 
among which are a general downward revision 
of commodity prices, an increasing tendency 
toward public thrift and a betterment in the 
labor situation. This last is particularly im- 
portant. Reports from various parts of the 
country agree that labor conditions at last are 
showing a degree of improvement, altho so far 
the improvement is only slight. The closing 
of some plants, many of which were not en- 
gaged in highly essential lines, has diverted la- 
bor to important trades which urgently needed 
men. But the best indication of improvement 
is to be found in the mental attitude of work- 
ers, which finds reflection in a slight but en- 
couraging reduction in the turnover of labor. 
Shortage of unskilled or common labor is large 
in all lines of industry, which directs attention 
to the pressing immigration question; and 
wages continue at an almost prohibitive level. 


The Railroad Demoralization 


The most disturbing element in the situation 
is the demoralized condition of the country’s 
railroads, Transportation is on the verge of a 
breakdown by reason of an acute shortage of 
freight ears and congestion in all the leading 
railroad centers generally attributed to the re- 
cent ‘‘outlaw’’ strike. Another reason is the 
shortage of railroad men, as many of the best 
men have been forced to quit railroading be- 
cause of the comparatively low wages paid 
them, and to seek more remunerative work. The 
only remedy for this seems to be increased pay 
for the railroad men, putting them on a par 
with workers in other lines. This question is 
now under the consideration of the Federal 
railroad labor board, and that a higher wage 
scale is forthcoming is almost certain. The 
sooner the wage question is settled the quicker, 
undoubtedly, will transportation be improved. 


Lumber Trade Conditions 


The present demoralization of the railroads 
dominates the lumber market. It has more or 
less completely crippled the large consuming 
industries, and thus is a direct cause of the drop 
in the demand for lumber which recently has 
such an unsettling influence on the market; 
and not until the railroad situation has been 
considerably improved can any real relief from 
this condition be expected. The extent to which 
the transportation breakdown has affected the 
consuming industries is illustrated by the rep- 
resentative experiences of the furniture manu- 
facturers. Unable to ship apace with produc- 
tion the shipping departments and warehouses 
of many large plants have for some time been 
congested with goods. On this account some 
of them have been forced to curtail operations, 
but many others for the additional reason that 
they have found their credit seriously restricted. 
This is a period of financial stringency, and 
banks are exercising extreme caution in extend- 
ing credit. They will lend on goods having 
a ready turnover, but will not tie up money 
in goods accumulating in a warehouse with the 
prospect of remaining immovable indefinitely. 

* * + 
Retail furniture dealers, as representative of 
dealers in many other lines, also are affected by 
the eredit stringency. Banks are unwilling to 
function for them in cases where it is unpre- 
dictable when the goods against which the 
credit is advanced will be received and realized 
on; and few retailers are strong enough to 
operate on their own resources. Further, there 
has of late been a pronounced change in the 
character of public demands which has been 
felt especially in the furniture trade. Only a 





few months ago there was a large demand for 
the highest grades of furniture, and most re- 
tailers placed their orders for this season early, 
predicated on the continuance of such a de- 
mand. But lately there has been not only a 
curtailment in buying, but also a shift in de- 
mand from the higher grade to lower priced 
furniture. All this has caused some cancela- 
tions and a large number of revisions of orders, 
which have hit the manufacturers hard. 
* * * 


By reason of these facts, in conjunction with 
others of less importance, it is likely that in- 
dustrial buying will remain comparatively slow 
for some time, until the railroad situation has 
improved to such an extent that goods which 
in the meanwhile accumulate can be cleared 
out so as to permit a turnover that will justify 
banks in extending the required credit. In 
many cases present lumber stocks held by the 
industrials seem adequate for such restricted 
requirements as they will have in the meanwhile. 
The stock situation, however, is spotted, sup- 
plies at some plans being ample, at most oth- 
ers fair and at only a comparatively few poor. 
For the industries, at that time generally ex- 
pecting a year of great activity and fearing 
a serious shortage of lumber stocks that might 
develop later on, purchased heavily last win- 
ter, and have this spring received heavy deliv- 
eries. In normal years December and early 
January are the quietest of the year in the 
lumber industry, and buying for the forthcom- 
ing season does not begin seriously before late 
January or February. This year this was com- 
pletely reversed. The heavy buying was done 
in November, December and early January; and 
it probably is true that most of the large con- 
sumers are by this time as well stocked up as 
they care to be while their production and ship- 
ping capacities are as limited as they now are, 
and their purchases in the meanwhile will be 
restricted to odd lots for filling in and special 
stuff for immediate requirements. 

* - * 


These remarks apply to the next few months, 
but regarding the future beyond that period 
there does not seen to be room for discourage- 
ment. As already pointed out, the situation 
hinges chiefly on the transportation situation. 
When betterment in this respect sets in, the vari- 
ous consuming industries no doubt will quickly 
clear away the present accumulations of their 
goods, resume more normal operations and con- 
sume their lumber stocks, which in the mean- 
while naturally will be eaten into to a greater 
or smaller extent, in such a way as to require 
extensive replenishment. In the meanwhile, 
in the case of hardwoods, there remains little 
chance for any material increase in production, 
and, as it is felt that notwithstanding the recent 
decline in demand there will still be enough to 
cover the limited prospective supplies, so that 
prices, while they are likely to undergo some 
readjustment, arq not expected actually to 
weaken, Such a possibility seems to be all the 
farther removed by the prospect that any lum- 
ber that the mills might be able to put in pile 
this summer will be amply covered by the de- 
mand that inevitably will develop when the 
present industrial troubles have subsided. 


Features in Southern Pine Trade 


The feature of recent developments in the 
southern pine market is the reduction in retail 
prices in various parts of the country, following 
the decline in mill and wholesale prices which 
has been in progress during the last few weeks. 
So far these retail reductions have amounted to 
$3 to $5 a thousand feet. Mill prices have de- 
clined still further during the week, with dimen- 
sion considerably off in some sections. The chief 
reason for these declines is the low price for 
which Douglas fir is being sold, the market once 
more having returned to a basis where competi- 


tion is becoming a factor. Reports from the 
middle West indicate that with better weather 
there has been an improvement in the retail 
trade, and were it not for the difficult railroad 
conditions which hamper not only industrial 
operations, but also building and farm improve- 
ments, the latter chiefly thru inability to move 
the great quantities of last year’s grain still on 
hand and thus realize on it, business assuredly 
would be brisker. In the meanwhile the only 
really satisfactory business the mills enjoy is in 
car material, the railroads being actively on the 
market for large and varied requirements. In- 
quiries from other sources are fairly numerous, 
but the volume of orders is comparatively small. 
A firming up in ‘southern pine values seems in 
prospect, however, on account of a growing stock 
shortage in certain sections, where mills have 
been closed down for various reasons and planers 
operated on reduced scale for thirty to sixty 
days, with a natural reduction in dry stocks on 
hand. It is estimated that half of the mills in 
these sections are down, and unless congested 
transportation, which is tying up much lumber, 
is relieved quickly, others may be forced to close 


soon. 
* * * 


No change of importance has featured the 
North Carolina pine market during the week. 
Production at thirty-eight mills reporting to the 
North Carolina Pine Association totaled 7,342,- 
700 feet during the week ended May 15; ship- 
ments amounted to 7,458,600 feet, and orders 
dropped to 4,971,400 feet. 


The West Coast Situation 


The $125,000,000 loan authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission under the Trans- 
portation Act to enable the railroads to pur- 
chase necessary materials and equipment should 
shortly be reflected in a decided firming up of 
the Douglas fir market, and consequently also 
the various other softwoods which have declined 
markedly in price during the last few weeks thru 
the competitive influence of the west Coast wood. 
The railroads, as is well known, are sorely in 
need of lumber for a multitude of uses, and with 
larger funds available for construction and re- 
pairs will enter the market heavily, with obvious 
benefit to the lumber industry. Another reason 
why the present weakness of the market is likely 
to be only temporary is the poor car supply 
available on the west Coast. Unable to obtain 
cars, many mills have already closed, and others 
will have to do lixewise unless betterment sets 
in promptly, which is improbable. In the mean- 
while those plants which are still in operation 
are producing at near capacity. During the 
week ended May 15, 131 mills reporting to the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association produced 
92,249,700 feet, or 2.7 percent below normal; 
shipped 79,755,000 feet,” and received orders 
totaling 56,486,300 feet. The balance of un- 
filled orders at these mills on May 15 totaled 
273,480,000 feet. Prices on Douglas fir moved 
to new low levels during the week ; but the trade 
looks at this situation as merely temporary and 
expects an early stiffening of the market. 


The market for western pines has undergone 
no marked change during the week. Thirty- 
three Inland Empire mills reporting to the West- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association produced 
28,219,000 feet during the week ended May 15; 
shipped 22,268,000 feet, and received orders for 
15,500,000 feet. Twelve mills affiliated with the 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association during the same week produced 
8,292,000 feet, shipped 5,055,000 feet and ac- 
cepted orders totaling 4,267,000 feet. 

Eleven mills reporting to the California Red- 
wood Association for the week ended May 15 
cut 6,137,000 feet, shipped 6,015,000 feet and 
accepted orders for 5,978,000 feet. 
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Roads Ask 31 Percent Increase 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuineTon, D. C., May 27.—C. H. Mark- 
ham, chairman of the subcommittee of the rail- 
roads general committee for the southern classi- 
fication, today filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a rcquest for permission to 
withdraw the specific rates on coal and coke, 
cement, cement plaster and plaster, sand, gravel, 
chert crude clay, shale, crushed ground and 
broken stone, named in the application of the 
southern roads for general advances. The south- 
ern carriers now ask permission to increase all 
freight transportation rates 31 percent. 





Co-amerce Commission Hearings 

|Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 26.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has assigned lumber 
eases for hearing as follows: No. 11327—Craig 
Mountain Lumber Co. et al., vs. Great Northern 
Railways Co., Director General as agent et al., 
Spokane, Wash., July 15, before Examiner 
Keeie. No. 11229—Louis Werner Stave Co. 
vs. Director General as agent, Louisiana Rail- 
way & Navigation Co., Shreveport, La., July 2, 
before Examiner Fleming. No. 11355—Central 
Pennsylvania Lumber Co. vs. Director General 
as agent, and Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Har- 
risburg, Pa., June 21, before Examiner Disque. 
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Prepare for Rate Increase Hearings 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 26.—After today’s 
hearing of railroad officials on the proposed 
rate increases Chairman Clark, of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, announced that a re- 
cess for one week will follow the completion of 
the carriers’ side of the case. It is expected 
the railroads will conclude their presentation 
and that part of the cross examination will be 
finished by Saturday. 

The shippers will then be given a full week 
to perfect their case. When the hearing is re- 
sumed the cross examination of railroad offi- 
cials and experts will first be concluded, after 
which the shippers’ representatives will be 
heard. The division of time between shippers’ 
organizations has not yet been announced. 

Members of the traffic committee and officers 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and regional associations were advised 
by telegraph tonight by Frank Carnahan, traffic 
secretary, of the commission’s decision to re- 
cess for one week. 

Many lumbermen and traffic experts and 
eounsel for regional associations are here or 
will arrive by the end of the week. Those who 
have not yet left their homes doubtless will 
delay their departure for a few days unless 
they desire to come to Washington well in ad- 
vance of the shippers’ hearing for conferences. 
The postponement will enable the lumbermen’s 
organizations to work out a definite plan for 
the presentation of a joint petition covering 
a percentage increase in freight rates with a 
fixed maximum on lumber and other forest prod- 
ucts. The North Carolina Pine Association has 
not yet consented to this arrangement. 








Set Date for Hardwood Hearing 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

MeEmpHIS, TENN., May 27.—Tuesday, June 1, 
has been set aside by the Supreme Court of the 
United States for considering the application 
of the counsel for F. R. Gadd and the 327 mem- 
bers of the Open Competition Plan of the Amer- 
ican Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, for 
supersedeas modifying the injunction against 
the defendants so as to permit them to gather, 
compile and distribute basic facts of their in- 
dustry pending the final verdict. Advices to 
this effect have just been received here by James 
E. Stark, chairman of the executive committee 











of the association, from L. C. Boyle, at Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Boyle and G. Carroll Todd will repre- 
sent the defendants while the Government will 
be wepresented by C. B. Ames and Henry S. 
Mitchell; briefs will be presented by opposing 
counsel. 

Memphis lumbermen who are defendants in 
this case are delighted that the application for 
supersedeas is to be considered so soon. At 
present all the defendants are under permanent 
injunction by Judge John E. McCall, of the 
western district of Tennessee, restraining them 
from any activities whatsoever under the Open 
Competition Plan. 


To Confer on Canadian Pulpwood 


{Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 26.—The House 
committee on foreign affairs today reported 
favorably the Senate resolution providing for 
the appointment of a special commission to 
negotiate with the Canadian Government on 
the wood pulp situation. The House commit- 
tee suggested the advisability of placing an 
embargo upon the shipment to Canada of com- 
modities greatly needed by the Dominion in 
retaliation for the Canadian embargoes on wood 
pulp shipments to this country. 

The report calls attention to the fact that 
Canada must have coal, sulphur and dyes or 
suffer a similar misfortune to that which now 
afflicts American publishers thru Canadian em- 
bargoes on wood pulp with the consequent 
shortage of newsprint paper. 

Unless American paper mills get Canadian 
wood pulp, the report declares, they must close 
down or move to Canada. This appears to be 
precisely what the Canadians desire to accom- 
plish. 





Late Commerce Commission Notes 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 27.—The reduced 
rate order No. 341 issued today by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission authorizes the carrier for 
which A. C. Fonda is agent to file reduced rates 
on cement and lumber and articles taking lumber 
rates or rates related thereto, between points 
located in Texas. Order No. 345 authorizes the 
Great Northern Railway to file reduced carload 
commodity rates on saw logs except hardwood 
from Curlew and Malo, Wash., to Arden, Wash. 
Order No. 346 permits the Louisiana & Arkansas 
Railway to file reduced switching charges on 
freight traffic at Alexandria, La. Docket No. 
11380, Mountain Lumber Co. v. Director Gen- 
eral as agent, has: been set down for hearing June 
25 at 17 East 36th Street, New York City, be- 
fore Examiner Eddy; No. 11405, Lowry Lumber 
Co. v. Boston & Maine and others, will be heard 
at Kansas City, Mo., July 2, before Examiner 
Gerry. 





Continues Guaranteed Prices 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
SPOKANE, WASH., May 24.—The Weyerhaeu- 

ser Sales Co. gave out the following announce- 
ment at its head office in this city today: 


On Feb. 24 the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. an- 
nounced for the mills it represents substantial re- 
ductions in the prices of their lumber and guar- 
anteed that they would not make any advances 
over the January level of prices prior to June 1. 
This was done with a desire to do all possible to 
stabilize lumber prices on a reasonable level. 

This announcement was very favorably received 
by the trade at large, and while we were not able 
to accept and ship all the orders that have been 
tendered to us, we have during the period between 
Feb. 24 and May 12 accepted orders for 7,558 cars, 
of which there were 2,174 cars of Coast stock and 
5,884 cars of Inland Empire products. 

We are now approaching the end of the guar- 
antee period and have decided to extend the guar- 
antee applying to the Coast fir without change to 
Sept. 1, 1920. In other words, we hereby guarantee 
that the fir prices adopted on Feb. 24 will not be 
advanced prior to 7 a. 

As to the Inland Empire products: Conditions 
make necessary some readjustment in prices. This 








readjustment will become effective on June 1 at 
the expiration of our present guarantee, and the 
new prices will in turn be guaranteed against ad- 
vance until Sept. 1. 

We hope and believe that this continuation of 
the Weyerhaeuser policy of maintaining and guar- 
anteeing against advance a reasonable price basis 
= = lumber items will be a real benefit to the 
rade. 


~ 


Issues Reduecd Rate Orders 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. ©., May 26.—Reduced rate 
order No. 320 issued today by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission authorizes the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad to file a schedule of reduced 
rates on lumber and other forest products in 
carloads from points in Canada to points on the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway. 

Order No. 322 authorizes the Spokane Inter- 
national Railroad Co. and Coeur d’Alene Rail- 
way Co. to file reduced transit privileges in 
treating (with creosote or carbolineum) lum- 
ber, poles, paving blocks, posts and ties at 
Sandpoint, Idaho. 

Order No. 328 authorizes the Canadian Pa- 
cifie to file reduced rates on lumber in carload 
from Beeton, Ont., to eastern United States 
points. 

Order 323 authorizes the Canadian Pacific to 
file reduced commodity rates on wood pulp in 
carloads from Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., to Ni- 
agara frontier points. 

Order 324 permits the Escanaba & Lake Su- 
perior Railroad Co. to file a reduced rate on 
wood pulp in carloads. from Wells, Mich., to 
Gross, Mich. 


British Columbia Lumber Prices Fall 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Vancouver, B. C., May 24.—Lumber prices 
are down 30 to 50 percent; shingles 25 to 35 
pereent. Log prices are not yet materially re- 
duced, as the cost of production continues high. 











Ask Modification of Injunction 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 26.—On Tuesday 
of next week L. C. Boyle and G. Carroll Todd, 
counsel for the American Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, will file in the United States 
Supreme Court a motion for the suspension of 
that part of the Memphis injunction against 
the Open Competition Plan which forbids the 
emission of sales and stock reports, pending 
the final outcome of injunction proceedings. 

The operation of the entire injunction pend- 
ing final decision will not be attacked in any 
way. The petition that the court suspend the 
part affecting sales and stock reports will be 
based on the ground that this particular line 
of association activity has been sustained wher- 
ever it has been brought into question in the 
courts. 


The exchange of information of this char- 
acter is declared to be of vital importance to 
members of the association. The sweeping 
character of the Memphis injunction threatens 
the organization activities of the hardwood as- 
sociation, the legality of which never had been 
questioned, counsel will contend. The question 
simply is whether members of the association 
are to be permitted to do business intelligently, 
which is held to be a clearly established right 
that should not be denied them while the case 
is pending in the court. 





AT A RECENT meeting the Common Brick 
Manufacturers’ Association of America adopted 
the size 2144x3%x8 inches as the standard size 
to which to manufacture common brick. This 
size has been adopted as the standard by the 
American Face Brick Association and the Na- 
tional Brick Manufacturers’ Association. 
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NEW BUILDING UNDER CENTURY OLD ROOF 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 24.—The rebuilding 
of the Walnut Street Theater in this city has 
brought to light some very interesting features 
in construction and the lasting qualities of wood. 
This was the first theater built in America, being 
erected in 1808. It is said to have been built 
for a circus. The auditorium occupies only a 
little over half the entire building, the stage 
being 57 feet in the clear, one of the largest 
in the country for the size of the theater. 
Toward the end of last season it was sold by 
the heirs to the Clark Estate, which had owned 
it for about a century, to James Barry, it be- 
ing necessary to send the deed to England for 
some of the signatures. Mr. Barry proceeded 
to take out a permit to remodel it, hoping to 
keep at least part of it as a sort of shrine for 
the lovers of the historic and the devotees of 
the stage. 


The work is in charge of P. E. Reed and 
Harry L. Smink, who 
gladly aided a repre- 
sentative of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN to 
get a photographie rec- 
ord of the wonderful 
roof construction. When 
the tearing down pro- 
cess revealed this work, 
it was decided that 
there: was nothing in 
modern construction to 
beat it, so it is to stay 
just about as it was put 
there 112 years ago. 
The big beams are 6 by 
12 inches and are a 
seemingly strange mix- 
ture of oak, walnut and 
white pine. Altho an 
incongruous mixture, 
these beams have done 
duty harmoniously for 
over a century and are 
apparently in _ better 
condition today than 
when put there, the 
walnut and oak being 
so hard that they dull 
ordinary tools. 

As shown in the ac- 
companying photograph, 
these beams were 
trussed up by a won- 
derful system of rods 
and bolts, and altho a 
clear span of sixty feet, 
they show not the 
slightest sag. From a 
distance these beams 
seem like the product 
of some of the Pacific 
mills cutting the big 
trees, but closer inspec- 
tion shows them to have 


been produced by wonderfully clever work 
with the broadaxe. Even the 60-foot sticks 
are perfectly true and as straight as if 


sawed, and if they had any knots or defects 
the stain of age has hidden them. Prac- 
tically ever bit of the original woodwork was 
hand made, and much of it is beautifully hand 
carved. Even the doors and shutters were 
hand made, and some of the old ‘‘props’’ are 
wonderful pieces of wooderaft. The trimmings 
of the interior and the seats were mostly of 
walnut. It was reported that laminated rafters 
had been found, but this was denied by those in 
charge who state that the only laminated work 
was the fronts ef the balcony and gallery. 
These were curved, and were made of half-inch 
boards, bent, overlapped and nailed together 
'n several thicknesses, making a solid piece that 
ran clear around the fronts. 

_, The old roof was of hand rived white pine 
shingles, of varying widths, but approximately 
6 inches, and varying in length from 30 to 36 
inches. Many years ago (about forty-five on 
unofficial report) the old roof was covered over, 
and when taken out they show from 30 to 40 
percent weather wear and are very light, but 





‘still strong. The lath were of oak, walnut, 





white pine, hickory and some sort of 
local resinous pine, and are supposedly ‘‘store’’ 
lath, split out in the woodlots by the farmers, 
in winter time, and traded to the stores for 
supplies. 

This old building is rich in histrionic history 
and its boards have been trod by the greatest 
of the old days—Clark, Booth, Barrett, Irving, 
Terry, Lind, Nightingale, Jefferson. One young 
man introducing a new kind of act portraying 
life in the West got stage fright and failed at 
his first performance. This was Col. William 
F. Cody, ‘‘ Buffalo Bill,’’ who afterward be- 
came one of the most famous international 
entertainers. 


RAILROADS OPEN LONDON OFFICES 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 24.—Joseph Hatten- 
dorf, general freight agent of the Illinois Cen- 
tral and Yazoo & Mississippi Valley roads at 
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OLD ROOF CONSTRUCTION IN PHILADELPHIA THEATER 


Memphis, announces that London offices have 
been opened. These are located at No. 8 Prin- 
cess Street, E. C., and are in charge of Donald 
Rose, who was London representative of this 
line prior to Federal control. Mr. Hattendorf 
says that in due course agencies will be estab- 
lished at other important points in Europe and 
that announcement will be made of sailings to 
and from New Orleans in order that the freight 
department may be in position to give Memphis 
shippers, as well as those at other points in the 
southern hardwood region, data that will enable 
them to take advantage of ocean space availa- 
ble. Lumber interests, with particular refer- 
ence to those who cater to the foreign trade, 
are very much pleased with the facilities the 
Illinois Central is arranging for handling Euro- 
pean business. 





COMPARISON of the present and former costs 
of lumber is shown in old newspapers recently 
unearthed at Chester, Pa. An advertisement in 
the ‘‘American Sentinel,’’ published in Phila- 
delphia in 1831 offers large mahogany coffins, 
full mounted, for $18; plain mahogany for $10, 
and plain walnut for $5. 





WOOD STILL LEADS IN AIRPLANE DESIGN 


New York, May 24.—Duralumin, an alloy, 
is attracting considerable interest from air- 
plane designers. This alloy has been used with 
considerable success by German and British de- 
signers in taking the place of wood in airplane 
construction. In the United States, however, 
duralumin-has been used to a small extent only 
and practical drawbacks seem to indicate that 
wood is in no danger of keen competition from 
it at present. To begin with, the sources of 
supply of duralumin in the United States are 
very limited. The material obtainable is not 
yet of uniform quality and furthermore is still 
subject to considerable variation in tensile 
strength and elastic modulus. Then too the 
width that can be rolled is also limited. Neither 
welding nor soldering is possible with duralumin 
and therefore small rivets have to be used, which 
is a serious drawback because it runs produc- 
tion costs up and small rivet holes, not being 
filled completely, may be a serious cause of 
danger under vibration. Last, but not least, 
the cost of working duralumin parts in small 
quantities is certain to be far greater than that 
of working wood parts. 


While wood is in no immediate danger of be- 
ing supplanted in airplane construction by 
duralumin, it is interesting to note that aggres- 
sive efforts are being made to develop a sub- 
stitute for wood. 


ANOTHER WOOD SHIP STILL SERVES 


TAMPA, FLAa., May 24.—One of the oldest 
ships in the world tied up at the Mallory docks 
last week for slight repairs by the Tampa Dock 
Co., before proceeding on its voyage from New 
Orleans to New York. This vessel, the Success, 
was built in 1790 at Moulmein, India, and was 
for many years in the British East Indian 
carrying trade. Later it became a prison ship, 
used for transporting convicts to Tasmania. 
The vessel is massively constructed thruout of 
solid Burmese teak, a wood noted for its decay 
resisting properties. 


NEW MILLION DOLLAR SPRUCE CONCERN 


Watpo, B. C., May 22.—A new lumbering 
concern has recently been incorporated in the 
Cranbrook district under the name of the B. C. 
Spruce Mills (Ltd.), with a capital of $1,000,- 
000. According to A. B. Macdonald, of Mac- 
donald & Nesbit, solicitors of Cranbrook, who 
is the local representative of this new company, 
arrangements are practically completed for the 
erection of one of the largest sawmills in the 
interior of British Columbia. Some time ago 
several of the directors of the company were in 
the Cranbrook district to decide on the location 
of the mill site, which it is understood will be 
near Wattsburg, a few miles from Cranbrook. 

The plant will be fireproof in every respect 
and modern machinery will be installed, the 
daily capacity will be 250,000 feet in sixteen 
hours, or two 8-hour shifts. The yearly capacity 
of the mill will be approximately 40,000,000 
feet. A planing mill will also be built and 
the latest in planing mill equipment installed. 
The erection of this plant apart from the tim- 
ber purchased will involve the expenditure of 
approximately $1,000,000. 

DeWolf & Ham, of Cranbrook, have the con- 
tract for the surveying, right-of-way cutting, 
foundation and trestle work. It is the inten- 
tion of the company to flume its logs to the 
mills, and a contract has been let to the above- 
mentioned firm to build a flume ten miles in 
length at an approximate cost of $100,000. 

The company recently put thru a deal for the 
purchase of 10,000 acres of land and timber, and 
also for about 20,000 acres of timber adjacent 
to Cranbrook, Fort Steele, Bull River and 
Moyie. The total estimate of timber purchased 
is about 800,000,000 feet and the consideration 
is said to be $500,000. 

The directors of this new corporation are 
W. H. Bissell, Frank Bissell, John F. Ross and 
B. F. Wilson of Wausau, Wis., and W. F. 
Baker, of Manistee, Mich. 
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GOOD GAIN IN APRIL BUILDING PERMITS 
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Timeliness is one of the most valuable qual- 
ities that an advertisement, as well as an item 
of news, can possess. The lumberman or other 
community leader who wishes to arouse the inter- 
est of his fellows in some movement in behalf of 
the public welfare must, to be successful, care- 
fully consider the matter of timeliness. The 
adage, ‘‘Strike while the iron is hot,’’ has its 
application to every phase of business and of 
lite. A movement for community betterment 
will be all the more successful if it coincides 
with the sentiment of the people of the com- 
munity at the time it is proposed. For example, 
an advertisement for paint in the spring when 
people are cleaning up their premises will re- 
ceive more attention than in the fall when they 
are just getting ready to ‘‘hole in’’ for the 
winter; and more folks are interested in home 
building at the time when their rent has been 
increased or they have been compelled to move 
than they are in the middle part of the year 
after their rent troubles have been forgotten. 
So far as the lumberman is concerned, if he can 
make his work in behalf of community better- 
ment fit in with other activities of a similar 
nature promoted by somebody else he can share 
in the prestige of that movement without be- 
ing thought wholly selfish. 

A good illustration of what is here meant has 
recently been afforded by the ‘‘Bird Bunga- 
low’’ contest staged by the Swan Creek Lumber 
& Supply Co., Toledo, Ohio, K. P. Aschbacher, 
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3ird Bungalow” Contest Linked with “City Beautiful” Movement 


Club in the local campaign in behalf of the 
‘‘Beautify Toledo’’ movement, and the bird 
bungalow campaign was made to fit into this 
movement as closely as possible. 

Following the general newspaper announce- 
ments the boys began to come to the plant of the 
company. The second day after the announce- 
ments had been made there were seventy ap- 
plicants for copies of the ‘‘Good Bungalows for 
Good Birds’’ booklet. On the third day three 
hundred came. The supply of booklets was 
soon exhausted and a hurried application was 
made to the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association for more. Owing to this delay the 
contest was extended two weeks, and an an- 
nouncement to that effect was made in the 
newspapers. On the second order it was im- 
possible to get more of the complete booklets, 
the association being able to send the ‘‘ Bunga- 
low Plans’’ only, which are attached to the 
booklet proper. Each applicant for the bird- 
house booklet was required to fill out a blank, 
giving his name, age, street address, school he 
attended, and telling whether he had taken a 
manual training course. He was asked to tell 
whether his parents owned their home, and if 
not who was the owner. The children were 
asked to tell whether they knew of anyone who 
was going to build or repair, giving names and 
addresses. 

The accompanying illustration shows the 
situation at the lumber company’s plant on the 
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application ought in itself to be very valuable 
to a concern that is so systematic in following 
up leads as the Swan Creek Lumber & Supply 
Co. is. Owners of the homes that are rented 
will be circularized with a view of showing the 
advantages of building more homes for rental 
purposes, as an investment. In the case of the 
tenants themselves the company will undertake 
to point out the advantages of home.ownership. 

On the whole this contest promoted by the 
Toledo company contains just enough of per- 
sonal and community interest to make it profit 
all who are participating in it. Advertising 
that does not offer something of advantage to 
all concerned is not likely to be profitable to the 
advertiser. It would appear that Mr. Asch- 
bacher’s campaign contains all the essentials 
of a successful movement in behalf of wood 
because it really affords a means of performing 
valuable service to the community. 


‘(THE ONE big outstanding thing accom- 
plished in the past year’’ is the way the Kan- 
sas City (Kan.) Chamber of Commerce speaks 
of its securing its own building. Incidentally 
the chamber announces that publie, eivie and 
trade organizations are weleome to use the 
building for meetings, and that every week 
many meetings of that kind are being held in 
it. The chamber recently made a membership 
drive, during which it issued a membership 
special, which it ealled ‘‘Pep.’’ Under the 











APPLICANTS FOR ‘‘GOOD BUNGALOWS FOR GOOD BIRDS’’ IN FRONT OF SWAN CREEK LUMBER & SUPPLY CO’S PLANT 


secretary and manager. Mr. Aschbacher con- 
ceived the idea that the spring when the birds 
are building their nests is a good time to interest 
the young folks in providing them with houses. 
So he ordered 500 copies of the booklet ‘‘Good 
sungalows for Good Birds’’ from the South- 
ern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, which 
supplied them free. 

Shortly before making the first announce- 
ment In @ newspaper advertisement Mr. Asch- 
bacher sent cireular letters giving details of 
the contest to all instructors in manual train- 
ing, as well as to superintendents of public 
and parochial schools and to the headquarters of 
the Boy Seouts. Then announcement was made 
: the form of attractive advertisements in the 
daily papers. As will be readily inferred, the 
appeal was made to boys of an age to do 
manual training work, the average being from 
12 to 14 years. Eight prizes were offered, one 


each of $10, $7.50 and $5, and five of $1 each. 

Mr. Aschbacher is chairman of the Toledo 
Advertising Club’s Committee to codperate with 
the campaign committee of the Toledo Women’s 





second day of the contest. There was such a 
large crowd that the company had practically 
to suspend business until the applicants had 
been taken care of. It has been the purpose of 
Mr. Aschbacher to make the entire contest of 
an educational character, and the fact that his 
announcements have created that impression 
among instructors is indicated by the receipt of 
numerous inquiries from teachers and scout 
leaders from other counties asking for the book- 
let and saying that they are preparing similar 
contests. 

Incidental to the entire movement has been 
the opportunity to emphasize the value of 
cypress for outdoor use. It also is utilized to 
make more practical the instruction given in 
the manual training courses, as well as direct 
the work of the boys into the channels of real 
construction. Of course interesting the boys 
in the protection of the birds and in the preser- 
vation of bird life is an extremely valuable 
feature of the contest from the viewpoint of 
community welfare. 

The information given by the boys on their 


banked head, ‘‘We Win; We are alive; here is 
why some towns are not’? Pep publishes the 
following: 

‘¢A town that never has anything to do ina 
public way is on the way to the cemetery. Any 
citizen who will do nothing for his town ig 
helping to dig the grave. A man that cusses 
the town furnishes the coffin. The man who is 
so selfish as to take no time from his business 
to give to public affairs is making the shroud. 
The man who will not advertise is driving the 
hearse. The man who is always pulling back 
from any public enterprise throws bouquets on 
the grave. The man who is so stingy as to be 
howling hard times, preaches the funeral and 
sings the doxology. And thus the town lies 
buried from all sorrow and care.’’ 


CrncinNATI, OHIO, has been carrying on a 
campaign to raise money for a community chest 
of $2,000,000, for allotment among seventy 
charitable and civic organizations. Lumber- 
men have shown much interest in the eampaign 
in the substantial form of liberal subscriptions. 
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Dearth of Cement Big Problem for Beaumont (Tex.). Retailers—Open Shop Asso- 





ciation in Practical Operation—Economy Claimed by Piling Stock Parallel to Alleys 


‘*Thay,’’ called a bubbly voice at my elbow 
loudly enough for the whole writing room to 
hear, ‘‘do you want thome whithkey?’’ 

The lobby, so to speak, shuddered with 
eagerness. I turned from the writing desk to 
look at the oddest bootlegger in the world. I 
don’t know that I’ve ever seen a real boot- 
legger, and I never hope to see one, but the 
pretty vision that hit me in the eye did not 
match up with any previous notions of 
such a creature. A bootlegger, I supposed, 
would be a sort of movie French count with 
the whiskers shaved off; a man of quick per- 
ception of nearby minions of the law; a know- 
ing person with a knack ‘of letting you in on a 
good thing like a good hearted millionaire in- 
viting you to his club. Well, I didn’t-see any 
such person. - Instead there was a little girl 
perhaps five years old, dressed in a ruffly white 
dress and short socks; a very dimply, giggly, 
harum scarum bit of human fluff. To justify 
her astounding question she held out a leather 
covered flask such as the southern colonel used 
to take along on trips to fortify himself against 
the possibility of having to drink strange water; 
that is to say, water. 

**Do ya want 


sible. We found we could do without a number 
of the things we called necessities, and for some 
of them we found fairly satisfactory substitutes. 
But for others there were no substitutes, and the 
industries, occupations, pleasures or what-not of 
which they were a part had to suspend. Here 
in Beaumont, Tex., where this stuff is being writ- 
ten there are a number of big jobs being held 
in abeyance because of the uncertainty of get- 
ting materials, notably cement. This morning 
in the office of the George W. Smyth Lumber 
Co., R. F. Cheesman, secretary of the company, 
told of his efforts to get in a few cars of cement, 
enough to keep things moving. The concerns 
from which he usually buys have turned him 
down cold. Finally he got an order for five 
cars accepted by a Kansas outfit. Yesterday he 
got a letter from this manufacturer stating that 
when he decided he could handle some Texas 
business he made a quiet noise to that effect, 
and apparently every retailer in Texas heard 
it and sent him an order. 

The Smyth company sells quite a large volume 
of cement in the course of a year. Mr. Chees- 
man asked one of the other men in the office if 
they had not sold $50,000 worth of cement dur- 


mont, even among lumbermen, about this associa- 
tion and the work it has done. There seems 
to be a unanimous opinion that certain union 
leaders had become autocratic and above the 
belief in keeping pledged agreements and that 
the conduct of certain unions made something 
necessary, but a man once in a while adds that 
it has hurt business more or less. 

It may not be amiss to repeat very briefly 
some of the facts of this movement. It seems 
that Beaumont was pretty well unionized, and 
a certain class of labor leaders felt they couid 
do anything they pleased. There followed a 
very trying series of strikes and broken agree- 
ments. A union would make an agreement and 
a few days or weeks later, perhaps without even 
notifying the employers or presenting griev- 
ances, the leaders would call the men out. Mr. 
Cheesman told me this morning that in his mill 
he had agwery big order that must be gotten out 
on time.sedie had an agreement with the men 
as to hougs and wages; but this was too good 
an opportanity to be passed up, so out they 
went on gtrike with a new wage demand which 
he was compelled to meet. Then before they 
would go -back—they were out two or three 

days—they de- 





thome whithkey?’’ 
she repeated. ‘‘ Uh- 
huh, whithkey,’’ 
She impulsively 
presented the 
muzzle of the 
bottle near my nose 
that I might have 
olfactory proof of 
the genuineness of 
her goods. It 
didn’t smell to me 
like strong drink. 

‘‘Thith is my 
bottle where I keep 
my whithky, and. 
when I like people 
I let them have 
thome. Don’t you 
want thome of my 
whithkey?’’ 

I assured her I 
was overwhelmed 
at the compliment 
and that if she 
really liked me I would be delighted to accept. 
She seemed a little doubtful at this, but she 
was too fully charged with energy to think it 
out, so she giggled with abandon, displaying 
the vacancy among her front teeth that was 
responsible for the engaging lisp, and hippity- 
hopped away chanting, ‘‘I’m tha whithkey 
kia, °” 

The lobby in the meantime, having gaged the 
emptiness of its hopes, had settled back into a 
hopeless silence. The man at the other side of 
the writing table wearily rubbed his hand over 
his eyes. 

**She makes me think of a cement salesman,’’ 
he remarked. ‘‘You don’t often see one of 
those birds, and when you do if you try to give 
him an order his bottle’s always empty. His 
order book is just a plaything. Right now I 
believe that getting a case of whiskey would be 
a pipe compared to getting a car of cement. I 
wish somebody would give me the low-down on 
this stuff. There isn’t any prohibition law on 
cement, is there?’’ ‘ 

Is Cement in Prohibition Class? 

More than one Texas dealer, at the time this 
is written, wonders if there is national prohibi- 
tion of cement sales. Cement has become one of 
the necessities of life in these latter days, and 
to do without it is very difficult if not impos- 








the time they were 
out on strike! 
They got it, too. 
One result, by the 
way, is that this 
mill is being closed 
up. A small mill 
with a very few 
machines will be 
operated; but Mr. 
Cheesman declares 
he never again will 
expose himself to 
this kind of dicta- 
tion. He hopes and 
believes that the 
open shop will cure 
many of the ills of 
the local labor sit- 
uation, but whether 
it does or does not, 


manded pay for 








Office of the George W. Smyth Lumber Co. and Sabine Tram Co. 


ing 1919. This fellow laughed and said they 
had sold that much to one person. Of course, 
we really don’t want retailing to be easy, for 
if it were everybody would engage in it and 
none of us could make any money. Getting 
cement when there is no cement to be had is a 
job for the optimist who can see a light where 
there is no light. It is one of the things which 
keeps the retailer reminded of the widely ad- 
vertised fact that life is real, life is earnest. 


Beaumont’s Open Shop Association 


Beaumont is the place that recently jumped 
into the middle of the spot light with her open 
shop association. B.S. Woodhead, president of 
the Beaumont Lumber Co., not only did yeoman 
service in organizing this association but has 
also done a neat and effective job in getting it 
widely known. At the convention of the South- 
ern Pine Association we heard Mr. Woodhead 
explain the intentions and the practical opera- 
tion of this curb to unreasonable union activ- 
ities, and once before that time we sat by in the 
offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN while he 
explained it. The Greatest Journal has car- 
ried several stories about it, and it got very 
wide publicity in other than trade circles thru 
an article written by George Patullo and printed 
in the Saturday Evening Post. I find there 
in some slight difference of opinion in Beau- 


he is going to be 
out of reach of this 
kind of trouble. 

Trade relations were very strained, and 
eventually things were brought to a crisis by an 
attempt to unionize the clerks. A few joined 
the union, but about nine out of ten did not. 
In order to force them in an attempt was made 
to compel merchants to sign closed-shop agree- 
ments. They refused, and some very violent 
picketing ensued. By this time the town was 
mad, the Open Shop Association was incor- 
porated, most employers joined it, a struggle 
was begun by radical labor leaders and the 
thing ended up with the open shop an out and 
out winner. 

In describing the struggle and its outcome 
Mr. Woodhead of course gave considerable 
emphasis to the fact that the labor leaders lost 
because they were unjust in their demands, but 
he added that this in itself would not have 
turned the trick except for an aroused and 
resolute public opinion. He stated that the new 
association would be powerful only so long as 
it was right. Such an organization can have 
power only when the public approves its course, 
and the public will sympathize with and sup- 
port in the long run only those efforts that are 
making for justice and decency. 

Merit on Both Sides 


The Realm is retelling a story that must be 
familiar to many of its readers. We don’t 
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know in how many places similar labor troubles 
exist, but probably these places are many. This 
department would like to lay emphasis on Mr. 
Woodhead’s statement that a fight against the 
unions can’t prevail unless it is right. In our 
resentment against irresponsible labor leaders 
we are apt to jump into a fight and to become 
so engrossed as to forget that a certain amount 
of merit may lie on the other side. I am told 
that union labor is married to the closed shop, 
and Beaumont’s experience indicates that the 
closed shop in practice can make a certain class 
a privileged class and dictators over the rest of 
the community. If it is true that unionism 
will not stop short of the closed shop I’m afraid 
there will have to be some understandings 
arrived at by forceful methods. Maybe not, for 
workmen are human beings, and employers are 
human beings, and maybe we can work out a 
practical way of getting along without being 
bound, either the one side or the other, to a 
set of phrases. 

I called at the offices of the Beaumont Lum- 
ber Co., which by the way is a wholesaling con- 
cern, and met Mr. Woodhead and also W. A. 
Priddie, who is vice president of the company. 
This has the reputation of being one of the 
nicest suites of lumber offices in the Southwest, 
and when I added, in talking to Mr. Woodhead, 
that it was located in a very nice town in the 
Southwest he admitted that he thought so, too, 
and that not more than one other town in its 
class in Texas was going ahead of it in popula- 
tion or volume of commerce. 

Perhaps because 
he is not in the re- 
tailing business Mr. 
Woodhead made | 
the guess that re- 
tailing must be a 
little difficult in 
Beaumont because 
it is too liberally 
supplied with saw- 
mills, that is, too 
liberally supplied 
for the good of the 
retailing business. 
I don’t know about 
this. Beaumont is 
a pretty big place. 
In fact it is so 
big that when the 
census workers 
didn’t find as many 
people as the city’s 
leaders thought it 
had they made so 
loud a roar the Gov- 
ernment hastily 
ordered a. recount 
and found some 
thousands that had 
been overlooked the 
first time. And 
with a town this 
big that is grow- 
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the present mill and some adjoining ground 
space is to be taken over by a furniture factory, 
a new mill and some other buildings are to be 
built, and the whole plant overhauled and re- 
equipped. But until this is done no very satis- 
factory pictures can be taken. The office build- 
ing itself is a marvel and leads the casual 
visitor to believe it is a millionaire’s home 
until he happens to see the lumber sign. The 
general offices are on the second floor, and the 
retail offices and the sales rooms will be re- 
instated on the first floor. 

Another very remarkable lumber yard in 
Beaumont is the one belonging to the Turnbow 
Lumber Co. This big shed was desi,zned and 
built by B. W. Turnbow, but he no longer op- 
erates the company. Mr. Turnbow, be it said, 
was born under a lucky sign and not only suc- 
ceeded in the lumber business but also made 
good in a big way in another and still more 
hazardous calling. He has made a fortune in 
oil. So some months ago he sold out his yard 
to D. M. Caffall and H. J. Halliday and is 
busily engaged with the affairs of an oil com- 
pany that is capitalized at some seven or eight 
millions and of which, I believe, he is secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


Stock Piled Parallel to Alleys 


The Turnbow shed is unique in several re- 
spects, at least in my experierce. When he de- 


signed it Mr. Turnbow decided that in a town 
like Beaumont where plenty of space was avail- 
able if there were a conflict between economy 








particular pile. That this kind of piling will 
require much shed room is at once apparent. 
With a bin only about eight feet deep, measur- 
ing at right angles to the alley, it is seen that 
there will be a much greater proportion of alley 
space to storage space than would be the case 
if the bins were, say, 16 or 18 feet deep. And 
alley space must be roofed and at just as great 
a cost per square as bin space. 

But with the present scarcity and high cost 
of labor it becomes well worth while to consider 
whether such an arrangement would make the 
handling of lumber easier and faster. A wagon 
draws up beside one of these piles, a couple of 
men take their places one at either end, and 
the load is on or off as the case may be in a 
hurry. It is possible for one man to put on a 
load in a hurry, too, if it is necessary. I pre- 
sume that to decide the matter definitely as to 
whether the larger shed room were compensated 
by greater ease of handling would require a good 
many practical tests and much calculation. 
Whether Mr. Turnbow made all these tests and 
calculations I don’t know, and he was away 
running his oil company so I eouldn’t ask him. 
But he evidently came in some way to the deci- 
sion that this design would pay, else he wouldn’t 
have built his shed the way he did. Mr. Caffall 
said he ecouldn’t tell, for he had no means of 
comparison. Before he took over this yard he 
had sold farm maehinery and automobile sup- 
plies, and these things are not piled up like 
lumber. But he seemed well satisfied with the 
shed arrangement. 

Some changes are 
being made about 
the place to make 
the work still 
easier. A_ siding 
along the side of 
the shed was being 
completed at the 
time of my visit. 
Then a wide block 
of cement paving 
will be laid along- 
side this track, and 
ears will be un- 
loaded by means of 
hand trucks. The 
company owns 
trucks of many 
kinds and sizes, and 
to complete the va- 
riety of delivery 


apparatus it op- 
erates one mule 
team. It has a 


little repair garage 
where the machines 
are kept in condi- 
tion and breaks and 
maladjustments 





Lumber piled parallel to alley, Turnbow Lumber Co. 


ing right along there must be a need for some of space and economy of handling the latter 


real retailing service. Sometimes a sawmill 
manages to sell stuff without getting a price 
for it, but usually if the retail department is a 
real business asset to its owners it has to offer 
a comprehensive service, and when any concern 
does that it finds accurate accounting reason- 
able and indeed necessary, and with accurate 
accounting comes a desire for reasonable profits. 
We repeat that we know nothing about Beau- 
mont. These are mere observations on the side 
as we go along. 
Remodeling Big Plant 

The Smyth company has one of the most re- 
markable plants in the Southwest, and I had 
hoped to get a number of photographs of the 
sheds and equipment. But during the war there 
was need for warehouse space greater than was 
available, and the retailing business here as 
elsewhere was disorganized, so it seemed right 
and proper to help out by giving over some of 
the big sheds for this purpose. The plant of 
this company is scattered over a large space up 
and down the street, and at the time of my visit 
the company was engaged in resettling itself 
im a more compact form. The big sheds will 
again be devoted to the earing for retail stocks, 





should have the decision. He made up his 
mind that while storage in the usual kind of 
bins, the kind into which the sticks are pushed 
endwise, is most economical of space it is not 
most economical of labor. So he designed a bin 
in which the stock could be stored parallel to 
the alley. When I first went into this shed I 
thought a great quantity of lumber had been 
piled down in the alleys, but a second glance 
showed me that this stuff instead of being 
temporarily out of place was very much in 
place. I didn’t measure these unusual bins, but 
their form and structure are quite simple. 
There are four alleys thru the shed, and mid- 
way between each two alleys is a row of posts 
supporting the roof. The lower piles which 
contain most of the lumber are laid parallel to 
the alleys along these posts. At a height of 
five or six feet is a sort of double shelf extend- 
ing out on either side of the posts, and here 
lumber can be piled, also. Then advantage 
has been taken of the braces from the posts to 
the roof to carry a small additional quantity 
of lumber. There is no particular end to any 
one bin, for the amount of space it will occupy 
depends upon the length of the sticks in that 


eorrected if they 
are not too serious. 
Beaumont has quite 
a delivery prob- 
lem, for it sells to a number of neighboring 
towns that are without yards of their own. 
There are good roads leading out of town, so 
this part of the problem is generally pretty 
easy. 

This company has a cement block works, tho 
just now the scarcity of cement rather cramps 
its style. Building hardware is not handled 
here, tho paints and wall paper are. I was 
just a bit surprised about the wall paper and 
asked particularly about it, but Mr. Caffall had 
little to say about it other than that he sold it 
and wished he didn’t. 

Mr. Caffall thinks if building material is 
available at prices that are not too hard to 
climb there will be a good deal of building of 
all kinds in Beaumont this season. Some large 
buildings are under consideration, and the pres- 
sure for houses seems to be harder than ever. 

Just across the street from the Turnbow plant 
is another big yard, this one belonging to the 
A. L. Carter Lumber Co. L. W. King, the man- 
ager, also confirmed Mr. Caffall’s statement 
that there was a pressing need for houses. I 
asked him if the closing of the ship yards had 
made any great difference in the housing prob- 
lem, and he said that possibly it did. While 
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the ship building program was in full swing 
there were thousands of men on the payroils 
that had to be cared for. Most of these were 
men who wanted rooms rather than houses, and 
while the pressure for rooms resulted in the 
building of a good many houses it was an in- 
direct pressure after all. When people know 
that any given condition is not going to be 
permanent they are rather apt to make shift 
to get along without making permanent invest- 
ments, and the fact remains that with most of 
the ship builders gone there is still a frantic 
search for rental properties. Mr. King said 
he believed 100 houses could be rented at once 
if they were available. 

The Carter Lumber Co. engages in the build- 
ing of houses to a certain extent, but Mr. King 
hastened to explain that they didn’t build 
houses for anyone on a contract basis. He 
shook his head grimly over that. 


Discourages Building to Order 


‘*You ean build a nice house according to a 
modern plan and put all the modern conveniences 
in it and then sell it to a man, and he and his 
wife will be perfectly contented with it. But 
if you get them to agree on the same plan and 
start in to build it for them you’ve started 
something. Building a house fires a woman’s 
imagination something wonderful. She imme- 
diately tells all her woman friends about it, 
and they all have a series of informal con- 
ferences about it. Each friend knows positively 
something that no house should be without. The 
result is bad. You have a whole series of re- 
quests for changes, a lot of which can’t be 
made to fit together, and when you suggest that 
these changes will swell the cost more than the 
customer expects she tells you more or less 
politely that she and her husband must live 
in the house and they ought to have the final 
word about design. This sounds reasonable, 
especially after you’ve explained about the 
cost, so you set the carpenters struggling with 
these changes. The chances are that it’ll be 
more or less of a cobbled job, for changes in 
design after the house is started are not always 
successful, and then when you present the bill 
there’s a wail. You said it would cost so much; 
yes, she knows about the changes, but those 
little things shouldn’t amount to much, and be- 
sides they’re not like she thought they’d be, 
and she doesn’t feel that they ought to be 
charged for at all. Not any of that stuff 
for me. I’ll build houses that are good houses, 
well designed and built out of stock stuff. Then 
I’ll sell them at a reasonable price; a delivered 
article with no alterations. The people who 
see these finished houses like them, and there 
isn’t any trouble. In every town and city there 
are a great many salaried men who would like 
to own their homes if houses were offered them 
complete on a reasonable payment plan. These 
are the people for whom we are building.’’ 

Mr. King also remarked upon the fact Beau- 
mont sold considerable building materials to ad- 
joining towns. A good many industries, some 
of them pretty large, are opening plants in or 
near Beaumont which will prove important 
factors in the building future of the city. De- 
liveries are easily made to these neighboring 
towns by means of trucks and trailers. This 
concern, I believe, uses the Wichita Falls truck, 
a Texas product of which many Texas lumber- 
men have spoken with pride. When I men- 
tioned the labor troubles Mr. King laughed and 
said the city made pets out of some of the 
wildest labor leaders. He added that he be- 
lieved in union labor when it did not become 
autocratic. Employers can be autocratic and 
unreasonable and oppressive as well as labor, 
and when they are they ought to be curbed by 
some means or other, just as labor leaders ought 
to be curbed when they become unreasonable. 
Mr. King commended the proposal made by 
John Parker, governor-elect of Louisiana, that 
strikes be announced three months in advance 
and that during this time the merits of the case 
be investigated by a commission with powers 
of recommendation and publicity. Like Mr. 
Woodhead Mr. King believes that wide publicity 
is the fairest and most certain means of settling 
disputes right. Neither side can press a bad 
eause successfully against public opinion. 

The Realm has not exhausted the retailing of 








lumber in Beaumont. There are the retailing 
departments of the sawmills, and there are per- 
haps some other independent yards, but these 
have been shifting about quite a bit, and we 
developed no facts among them essentially 
different from those already stated. Mr. Kel- 
say, in the retailing department of the Kirby 
Lumber Co., was not entirely sure that the 
drastic action of the Open Shop Association had 
not caused labor to leave the city and thus 
hampered business. He spoke of the exporting 
of lumber to Mexico and Europe and said he 
had a lively curiosity about the town of Tampico 
and hoped to visit it. While I was in Beau- 
mont several big boats cleared with cargoes of 
lumber for various foreign ports. 





~ 


What need ? 


The illustration entitled ‘‘ What Happened ?’’ 
printed on pages 56 and 57 of the May 15 issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has brought into 
the office many excellent articles telling what 
the writers believe happened. This illustration, 
part of which is reproduced in connection with 
this article, suggests a story which the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN asks its readers to write. In 
order to put all contestants on an even footing 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN offers no sugges- 
tions as to what happened, as it wants the con- 
testants to tell the story in their own words 


_What 9 
Happened § 





and in their own way. The following prizes 
are offered for brief stories telling what hap- 
pened: 


ID nc igh eats arin have ase cceaglere $25 
LE oo aa a no 15 
WEED Sins Snows ea cate aise Hote 10 


Five Special Prizes of $5 each. 

Furthermore, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will 
pay $2 to each contestant sending in a story that 
is not awarded a prize. The contest will be 
closed June 15, after which the entries will be 
judged by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and the 
winners announced. This contest is open to 
everyone. 


Inaugurates Beaver Board Contest 

KaHOKA, Mo., May 25.—This spring the 
Kahoka Lumber & Coal Co. decided that it 
needed to do some constructive advertising and 
in casting about for a means of accomplishing 
this discovered that the school needed a new 
Victrola and did not have the money to pay for 
it. The company offered to provide $60 as 
prizes in a contest to be awarded pupils of the 
school, the pupils then turning the money over 
to the school. 

First the contest was divided into two classes, 
the high school composing one class and the 
fifth to eighth grades the other. The contest 
was then divided into five separate units to 
give the contestants a wide range of choice. 
Prizes were provided for the best miniature 
houses made of Beaver Board, the best essays 
written on Beaver Board, the best advertise- 
ments on Beaver Board, the best posters on 
Beaver Board, and words made up from letters 
used in spelling ‘‘Beaver Board.’’ The best 
contestants in each class were awarded prizes 
and the prize money in turn was given the 














school to buy the Victrola. Everybody in the 
school took great interest in the work and par- 
ticularly it was. noted that the teachers were 
much interested. Commenting upon the results 
obtained, J. W. Matlick, of the Kahoka Lumber 
& Coal Co., said: 

‘¢The Beaver Board contest was the best 
single advertising stunt we have done for some 
time and we have already felt its results. This 
contest caused the school children, who will be 
the future buyers of building materials, to re- 
member Beaver Board, its uses, how it is made, 
= their talk at home has already caused many 

es.” 


Retailer Has Paint “Opening”’ 

SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, May 24.—In order to 
further serve its patrons the Clark County Lum- 
ber Co. has started a paint department. To in- 
troduce this department to the people of Clark 
County a special paint demonstrator was secured 
and gave demonstrations showing how paint 
should be used and where. In commenting upon 
the creation of this department and its value to 
customers of the company an official of the Clark 
County Lumber Co. said: 

‘We have put in a stock of Patterson-Sargent 
paints with the idea of lining up all necessary 
products for the construction of a building. We 
are getting away from the idea of selling lumber 
only. We believe there is no reason why we 
ean not sell a man roofing, paint or anything 
else necessary for the construction of a house 
when he is buying his material. 

“We have a plan service which we campaign 
pretty hard and our plan service does not deal 
with one item of construction only. We en- 
deavor to sell a man a house and if we sell him 
it is just as logical, we presume, to sell him 
everything as to sell him just a few items. 
That is our one reason for handling paint. We 
now have our service lined up so that we can 
sell our prospect a complete line of material for 
his job exclusive of plumbing, electrical work 
and labor for construction. 

‘‘In connection with paint, if we sell boards, 
siding or flooring it is natural to presume that 
these boards will be painted. We have often 
heard the compliment that the Clark County 
Lumber Co. has everything that is needed and it 
is not necessary to go all around town to buy 
in or four articles, because all can be secured 

ere. 

‘‘Our paint demonstration and ‘opening’ 
created considerable comment, and we are well 
satisfied that we can make this department a 
very profitable one for us.’’ 








Hints on Built-in Furniture 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN wonders how 
many lumbermen have had to get down on their 
knees on the floor and scrub under a built-in 
buffet or chest of drawers, because the designer 
left an open space from 4 to 6 inches between 
the floor and the bottom of the article? A little 
work of this kind will soon show any lumber- 
man why, where it is at all possible, built-in 
furniture of all sorts should be brought down 
flush with the floor so that it is never neces- 
sary to clean underneath. There are some arti- 
cles, of course, which are exceptions to this 
tule, one of them being the refrigerator. Little 
things like this catch the eye of the woman 
who wants a new home and will do much to sell 
it to her. 





Put Time Limit on Quotations 

Toronto, OntT., May 24.—-Retail lumber de:l- 
ers in London, Ont., are now stamping upon ail 
their quotations on bills the following words: 
‘*Owing to scarcity of lumber stocks, we quote 
for prompt acceptance only and delivery before 
, after which date list prices current at 
time of delivery will be charged.’’ The time 
given for selling is quoted in the blank and is 
always short enough to provide that the retailer 
will not be at a loss on account of the rising 
market, which has frequently oeen the case in 
the past when contractors and others received 4 
quotation but did not place their order for sev- 
eral months and then expected to buy at the 
quoted price. 
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A Retailer’s View on Shingles 


C. R. Hopkins, of the Hopkins Lumber Co., 
Custar, Ohio, has some very strong ideas upon 
the present shingle situation. In a letter to 
the AMERICAN LLUMBERMAN Mr, Hopkins says 
in part: 

We notice in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of May 
15 that the shingle manufacturers are not as 
jubilant as some six months ago and are closing 
some of the shingle mills on account of the falling 
demand for shingles. As we stated to you when 
they advanced shingles to a prohibitive price, they 
probably ‘“‘killed the goose that laid the golden 
egg.’ It is a fact that all or most retail lumber 
dealers prefer handling shingles to felt roofing of 
any kind, tho it costs less to handle a stock of felt 
material than shingles and you can realize as much 
profit if not more on same. 

We have sold more felt roofing in the last six 
months than in eighteen months previous. Shingles 
have always been sold by the thousand; at least I 
remember for sixty years and everybody when in- 
quiring to purchase shingles always expects 
prices by the thousand. Now we will have another 
difficulty to contend with in explaining the number 
of shingles it will take for a roof of a building. 
One party will say the shingles he bought from A 
did not hold out; the party buying from B says 
his did hold out; the one buying from C states his 
overran. Of course, they do not state the difference 
in laying and naturally C gets the trade, especially 
if he will deliver them in A’s territory, as lots of 
them are willing to do. 

When people are accustomed to buying an article 
such as shingles they do not know the difference 
between a square of shingles and a thousand, and 
a thousand shingles laid four inches to the weather 


will lay a square. Of course, the manufacturers of 
shingles and lumber have the right to manufacture 
any way they wish, but we maintain the retail 
dealer has the same right to state the kind of 
material that should be manufactured and how 
it should be graded. 

We admit as long as any article manufactured 
belongs to the manufacturers it is his and he has 
a perfect right to state his price and be a profiteer 
to a probibitive price if he desires; but is it policy 
if one wishes to continue in business in the same 
locality? The retailer is placed in a more difficult 
position than the manufacturer or wholesaler, as 
he has to cater to his customers, and when he puts 
on an exorbitant price they turn their backs to 
him. The retailer as a general rule desires to be 
fair with his customers. 

Had the shingle market remained at about $7 a 
thousand, Coast basis, the manufacturers would 
not be closing their mills at this time of year and 
trying to sell at $5 for extra clears. In the fifty 
years of our business career we never have seen 
such advances made in commodities in so short a 
time, but when the tide turns it goes to the other 
extreme. When people think it good policy to get 
all they possibly can while the getting is good they 
need not holler when they are compelled to take 
the same medicine, only from a different spoon, 
when given them. 

A steady market with a fair margin is the only 
just and fair way of doing business, as we look 
at it; this 100 to 200 percent profit will not last 
and we do not, nor do we think the men in the 
lumber or shingle business, desire a panic, but we 
have seen conditions not as bad as they are now 
causing them. We are glad there are some manu- 
facturers that have spoken their disapproval of 
these exorbitant prices. 






Some Advantages of Covered Bins 


One of the keenest retail lumbermen in the 
United States has every bin in every yard he 
operates fitted with doors. The doors keep the 
stock clean and bright looking and this advant- 
age is fully realized by the particular retail lum- 
berman referred to. This, however, is not the 
primary reason for the doors. 

As this retail lumberman has found, it does 
not pay to have prospective buyers sorting over 
all the stock on hand. Consequently the pros- 
pective buyer can be shown only such stock as 
the lumberman wants him to see where the bins 
have doors. There are times when lumbermen 
do not want to press the sale of some stock and 
want to move other material. Lath may be 
taken as an example to illustrate the point. 
Last fall this particular retail lumberman had 
on hand a good stock of lath, but he did not 
want it advertised, nor did he want buyers 
coming to him for lath who did not buy any- 
thing else of him. In other words, he did not 
want to furnish the lath when his competitors 
were furnishing the rest of the material. There- 
fore, the lath was stored in closed bins and no 
one knew of this, but it was available for sale 
to his customers when they really needed lath. 





THE PovuGHKEEPSIE (N. Y.) Housing Cor- 
poration has been formed, with capital of 
$1,000,000, with the aim of building one thou- 
sand homes. 





KANSAS FARMER PLANS A COMFORTABLE HOME 


Probably every man who builds a house thinks 
about the matter for at least some months in 


‘advance of beginning construction, but it is 


doubtful whether in many cases the thinking is 
done in such a systematic and orderly fashion 
as to lead him to the choice of the proper plans 
to meet his requirements fully. Charles Trostle, 
a farmer living about five miles southwest of 
Nickerson, Kan., whose house is shown in the 
accompanying illustration, spent about a year 
studying his building 
problems and informing 


feet and it is the intention of the owner to curb 
and terrace the yard and otherwise finish it in 
keeping with the home itself. 

The interior of the house has everything in 
equipment and convenience that the best city 
house could have of modern conveniences. A 
sewer system, individual lighting plant, vacuum 
cleaner, electrically driven and located in the 
basement, and a modern heating plant have been 
installed. In the basement are found the men’s 





himself regarding the 
type of house that he 
should erect on a 200- 
acre farm. 

The D. J. Fair Lum- 
ber Co. sold Mr. Trostle 
the bill for this house 
and D. J. Fair, presi- 
dent of that company, 
says that he found Mr. 
Trostle so well informed 
that it was easy to 
talk building with him. 
Whenever anything new 
was proposed with re- 
spect to the arrange- 
ment and equipment of 
the house, Mr. Trostle 
was quick to see the 
point and if it promised 
zreater comfort and con- 
venience he immediately 
i\dopted it and made it a 














part of his building pro- 


gram. Mr. Fair says «a MODERN HOME THAT WILL KEEP SONS AND DAUGHTERS 


that it was a pleasure, 

indeed, to do business 

with Mr. Trostle because he was informed on 
his building needs and requirements, and knew 
fully how to go about it and get exactly what 
he needed. This is an unusual experience for 
a lumberman because it rarely happens that a 
prospective builder really spends enough time in 
considering the needs of himself and family to 
be able to select or plan a house that will meet 
all requirements. 

Only a glance at the illustration is necessary 
to discover the fact that the home is pleasing in 
appearance, and that it embodies the best in 
simple, modern architecture. The photograph 
was taken before the house was entirely com- 
pleted, or rather, before the yard had been 
given the finishing touches. The building itself 
stands on a natural elevation of six or seven 


ON A KANSAS FARM 


quarters, so that workers coming in from the 
field may discard their soiled clothing and enjoy 
a tub or shower bath, having an abundant sup- 
ply of hot and cold water at hand. Other sani- 
tary conveniences also are provided for the men, 
thus making life on the farm worth while for 
them. These conveniences alone have brought to 
Mr. Trostle more applicants for work than he 
has been able to employ. 

Just off the kitchen on fhe first floor of the 
home is found another wash room, which is more 
convenient for persons doing the lighter chores 
who desire to step in from the barnyard and 
prepare themselves for their meals. 

Mrs. Trostle is especially pleased with the 
home. The kitchen floor is tiled and the walls 
are wainscoted with tile. One of the best kitchen 





ranges equipped for using wood or coal has 
been installed, and immediately beside it for 
summer use is a large coal oil range of the same 
capacity as the other stove. Over the two ranges 
is suspended a canopy to carry away the odors 
of the kitchen that are developed in the cook- 
ing of the food, and a nearby sink with an 
abundant supply of hot and cold water is pro- 
vided. Other conveniences, such as an ironing 
board, electric fan, kitchen cabinet, queensware 
cabinet of built-in millwork are provided. Ap- 
parently not a thing has been omitted in the 
way of supplying equipment and conveniences 
for lightening the work of the housekeeper. She 
irons her clothes with an electric iron the same 
as the city folks, and if ironing is necessary on 
a hot summer day, a 16-inch electric fan on the 
shelf back of her helps to reduce the tempera- 
ture in the kitchen. 

All the downstairs rooms are in oak, this 
finish being typical of the entire interior. 

Mr. Fair says that Mr. Trostle was about the 
first farmer south of Nickerson to own his well 
equipped elevator located on the farm. He has 
his silos, his cement floor feeding lots for cattle, 
his tractors and other modern farm equipment, 
as well as a blacksmith’s shop equipped to make 
almost any kind of farm repairs. On the same 
farm he has a house for his helper, who has a 
family that is very comfortably situated. 

When the house had been completed Mr. Fair 
asked Mr. Trostle to explain just why he felt 
justified in erecting a $10,000 house on a 200- 
acre farm. His answer was as follows: 

‘Some of my neighbors, I understand, have 
stated that I was making a big mistake. I figure, 
however, that I have at least ten years to live, 
and that I certainly can get each year a thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of comfort, pleasure and 
satisfaction for myself and family out of such a 
home. On that basis in ten years the home will 
be paid for and will not owe me a dollar. What 
better investment could a man make than that?’’ 

Mr. Fair declares that he agrees fully with 
Mr. Trostle, and he only regrets that there are 
not more people owning farms who look upon 
the building of the home in the same light as 
Mr. Trostle does. What a great community it 
would be if all the men in it were of his caliber, 
and what a great country we should have made 
up of such communities! The great idea ex- 
pressed by Mr. Trostle and demonstrated in this 
practical manner will be the means of keeping 
the boys and girls on the farm and will induce 
fathers and mothers to retire on the farm and 
not in the city. 
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A Uniform Accounting System for Retail Dealers 





It is hardly necessary for me to dwell upon 
the rising costs of the last few years, the in- 
ability of the retailer to obtain goods from the 
wholesaler, the amount of income paid out in 
taxes, the scarcity and inefficiency of labor— 
you know these facts better than I. Three 
factors which have not received proper consid- 
eration, however, are: 

1. The most effective way in which to secure 
your banker’s consideration. 

2. The elimination of a large part of the 
trouble in completing Federal tax returns. 

3. A knowledge of the factors which mean 
a profit or loss in the business. 

The survey which we have completed shows 
an increasing volume of sales with the conse- 
quence that many of the dealers are going to 
their bankers for extensions of credit. The 
data which we have collected emphasizes this 
point and the model exhibits which accompany 
this report have been prepared in the manner 
most acceptable to the banker, the arrange- 
ment, grouping, and divisions of the accounts 
on the balance sheet affording him an immedi- 
ate appraisal of the borrower’s financial status, 
and the statement of trading and loss and gain 
providing all of the information essential to 
that understanding and appreciation of the 
borrower’s trading status which he must have. 
We have found from experience also that the 
design of these forms makes the preparation 
of Federal tax returns comparatively easy, and 
a complete accounting system will focus a spot- 
light on the weak spots of the business and 
furnish. valuable information to the executives. 

In presenting to you the results of our survey 
of the nine yards selected, I wish first to ex- 
press my personal appreciation of the courtesies 
which were extended to me and to my assistants. 
The problem of securing from any two yards the 
data to be used as a basis of fair comparison 
between them, is not light, and when there 
were nine to be considered our labors were mul- 
tiplied proportionately. That we were able 
to present the data at all is the result of the 
ready codperation which was accorded us in 
practically every instance. 

The outstanding features which call for spe- 
cial emphasis, are: 


[This is the first instalment of an 
address delivered at the meeting of the 
Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association at Worcester, Feb. 21, 1920, 
by Gerald A. Torrence, C. P. A., assist- 
ant manager of the Springfield office of 
Scovell, Wellington & Co., certified pub- 
lic accountants and industrial engineers. 
Another instalment will be printed in a 
subsequent issue of the American Lum- 
berman.—Editor. ] 











1. The surprisingly incomplete records kept. 

2. The divergent treatment of oe and 
equipment on the books. 

3. The lack of uniformity and consistency in 
valuing inventories. 

4. Not only the lack of uniformity in the 
amount of salaries charged as a cost of doing 
business, but the rather extreme variance be- 
tween charging very large salaries and those 
that are nominal. 

5. The omission from the books of a charge 
for rent of property owned, or, what would 
produce the same result, interest charged on 
the investment. 


EXHIBIT A—BALANCE SHEET 


This is the monthly balance sheet of the 
XYZ Lumber Co., of Boston, as it appears at 
the close of business on Sept. 30, 1920. 

In calling this a monthly statement, we indi- 
cate that the Balance Sheet and the Statement 
of Trading and Loss and Gain may be prepared 
monthly if the inventory values are calculated 
monthly. The general practice in the trade is 
to take physical inventories once a year and to 
close the books at that time only; the state- 
ments presented herewith need not be changed 
at all for the purpose of preparing the balance 
sheets and recording the details of the profit 
and loss annually, but at the same time they 
may be used by those concerns which take in- 
ventory monthly or quarterly. Arbitrary 
amounts have been inserted for the various 


items, without any particular consideration be- 
ing given to amounts as actually found on the 
balance sheets of any of the companies which 
we visited. 

Arrangement 

Your attention is directed to the order of 
arrangement of assets and liabilities. The as- 
sets have been arranged in the order of liquid- 
ity; that is, those which are cash or which can 
or will be most readily and quickly converted 
into cash, as stated first; and the liabilities are 
arranged in order of priority of payment. 

It is important to note the ratio of the total 
current and inventory assets to the total cur- 
rent liabilities. As you are doubless aware, 
the banker is very greatly interested in this 
ratio and if the balance sheet accounts are not 
shown in this order, he will have to rearrange 
them. The greater the ratio the better the 
risk. 

There is an increasing number of banks which 
use a practically uniform balance sheet which 
is given to borrowers to be filled out, and fol- 
lows very closely the plan upon which the bal- 
ance sheet in this report is based; in fact, this 
balance sheet has been developed to meet the 
requirements of the bankers. There are now 
many bankers who, before extending credit, 
require a balance sheet signed by a certified 
public accountant. This is interesting as show- 
ing the insistence of the banker upon balance 
sheets that show the results obtained by the 
adoption of correct accounting principles and 
presented in the form most acceptable to them. 


Certified Checks Deposited 
The third item on the balance sheet, Certified 
Checks Deposited, was not found by us at the 
yards visited, but is provided for those cases 
in which a certified check is deposited with the 
bid on a contract. 


Cash Surrender Value of Life Insurance 


Those yards which have insured the lives of 
the officers, with the business as the beneficiary, 
and (presumably) pay the premiums, have a 
very real asset in the cash surrender value of 
the policies if they have been in force three 
years, and provision is made on Exhibit A 





EXHIBIT A 


Cash— ASSETS 


At banks Pe re ee Ee ee ee Me TT ee 


Rare Dane Peeks OO WW. Be Biios.s. soos. on dacs ssciset aware 
Certificates of ont Mail Sk aia ibeelers abi ce Wee OWe-w aN 


Cash surrender value—Life insurance 
Accounts receivable— 


err ee eT E RC ee 


Other 


Less—Reserve for doubtful accounts. ...........000e8. 


Notes receivable— 
Trade 
Other 


Inventories— 


ee ee ee 


Shingles 
Roofing etc 


rance Teer eee ee ee ee ee ee 
RE POON a iets oN o6s aa sone aes 
ee re ee ee eer 


Total current and inventory assets..............0.. 


Investments (detailed) 


Fixed assets— 
Spin LEE EET CU ERE 
Buildings 
Sheds 
Machinery 
Equipment 
Horses 
5,000 


$13,700 


SE NOES Fees cinhaes Meo ocx SON eee hae ee 


5.9) hee eee $ 500 


eer Pere ee cy ey: $22,900 


EVERTERLET NES EE 


The XYZ Lumber Co., Boston, Mass. 
BALANCE SHEET AS AT SEPT. 30, 1920 


” Accounts payable— 


MD cad on clade hace 


Other 


seeeeeee $12,000 
700 


$12,700 


Accrued expenses— 


Interest 


LIABILITIES AND NET WORTH 


AEE PTS Tee RYT Cie. $ 5,000 


TR TE, TR oes so TRS LRA DHA EMO EDIE Te Ea eas 


Bonds 
Mortgage 


ee a ES er ie ae eee rere etre ae ee ee 


Total liabilities 


Capital stock— 
500 

Depre- 

ciated 

Value 

$1,000 


Common—<Authorized 
Unissued 


Preferred—Authorized 
Unissued 


Total outstanding.... 


Surplus 
8,950 


1,000 


Pr eer eer NY On $ 8,100 


10,390 


CRT TIMDATTUIOE: RE OE WOE si 6 5. aa ih0-o es oe aie'e as eae ee ean eens $32, 350 
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properly to state that value. The yearly in- 
crease in this value should be added as it oc- 
curs, with a corresponding credit to the cost 
of the premiums for the year. 

The amount by which the cash surrender value 
increases from year to year is not taxable in- 
come, and on the other hand the amount paid 
in premiums is not, according to the regulations 
of the Treasury Department, a deductible ex- 
pense in caleulating taxable income. 


Accounts Receivable 


For the information of the head of the busi- 
ness, not only should the accounts receivable 
be separated into the two divisions shown on 
the exhibit, but the trade accounts should be 
divided into those thirty days old, those sixty 
days old, and those older. The successive bal- 
ance sheets will then exhibit the successive 
status of the accounts receivable—a matter of 
considerable interest and importance. 


Notes Receivable 


The comments on Accounts Receivable apply 
to a limited extent to the item Notes Receiv- 
able, and the circumstances peculiar to an indi- 
vidual business will indicate what further divi- 
sions would be useful or necessary. 


Inventories 


The subject of inventories is one that de- 
serves very much more attention than has been 
given to it. In order really to know what the 
profit or loss of any period is, the inventories 
must be priced at cost. The 1919 Federal tax 
returns include a form for a sworn statement 
of inventory value. The regulations of the 
Treasury Department referring to taxable in- 
come provide that goods shall be inventoried at 
(a) cost or (b) cost or market, whichever is 
lower, and the plan adopted must be adhered to 
consistently. 

If the values are calculated at cost, and cost 
is higher than market at the time of making 
the balance sheet, a Reserve for Inventories 
should be placed upon the books charged to sur- 
plus account and deducted from the total in- 
ventory value to express the manager’s or own- 
er’s estimate of the value at that time. By this 
means the gain from trading will be expressed 
absolutely on the cost basis, while the net value 
of inventories, less reserve, on the balance sheet 
will be stated conservatively. 

If the plan adopted is that of pricing at 
‘‘eost or market, whichever is lower,’’ then 
the need of a Reserve for Inventories is not 
apparent, altho such a reserve may be placed 
on the books, and the amount thereof deducted 
from the value of the inventories at market 
without violating any accounting, business or 
tax principles. It might be mentioned in pass- 
ing, however, that the use of this reserve calls 
for a special treatment in the preparation of 
tax returns. 

On Exhibit A the inventories have been di- 
vided into three classes. The yards visited by 
us confine themselves rather closely to dealing 
in lumber, but it is not at all unusual to find 
the retail lumber merchant handling lath, shin- 
gies, roofing, tile, bricks, plaster, cement, coal, 
builders’ hardware ete. In order to know in 
just what line profit or loss is being made and 
to what extent in each, a separate inventory 
must be kept for each item. These must all be 
priced at cost or market, whichever is lower (as 
set forth above), and should be priced at cost to 
ascertain profit or loss. 


Advanced Expenses and Accrued Income 


The nature of the accounts shown under this 
heading is not new to any of the members, but 
we have found some who do not take these items 
into consideration at any time. It is seldom 
indeed that the amount of any of these items is 
the same at the beginning and at the end of 
any given period, so in order to make a state- 
ment of cost that is of value for comparison, 
these items of expense should be distributed 
over the period which they cover, with the 
obvious results that at any closing of the books 
a certain portion of one or more of these items 
will not have been entirely charged to cost or 
expenses, but will be left unexpended to be ap- 
plied to the operations in the succeeding period. 


Fixed Assets and Depreciation 


We have found in two or three instances only 
any accurate records of the items shown under 
the heading Fixed Assets. This matter is of 
considerable importance from the cost deter- 
mination standpoint and from the taxation 
standpoint. Many of the members do not own 
land or buildings, many have no machinery and 
equipment, and others own the buildings but 
not the land. The amounts as filled in on Ex- 
hibit A typify a case where any property for 
which a value is shown is owned by the company, 
as there could hardly be a value carried upon 
the books for such assets if they were not owned. 

We found in some cases that these values are 
carried on the books at more or less arbitrary 
amounts, being based sometimes upon the as- 
sessed value, past or present, and in other cases 
upon the owner’s own idea of what the value 
is, while in still other cases the value shown 
is not based upon any particular circumstance 
or fact. In determining invested capital for 
purposes of the Federal profits tax, it is of the 
first importance that the cost and the accumu- 
lated depreciation of fixed assets be correctly 
stated, based upon actual cost or, in special 
cases, supported by unassailable evidence of 
sound value. We are aware that there are many 
instances in other industries, as well as in this, 
where the cost of such assets is impossible of 
determination, but provision has been made in 
the regulations of the Treasury Department to 
cover such cases as this, and the value deter- 
mined by complying with such regulation is, 
preferably, the amount to be carried upon the 
books. In this connection we might add that 
while the Treasury Department does not compel 
the tax payer to show upon his books the value 
which will be accepted in connection with tax- 
ation, it is preferable from almost any stand- 
point for the books to reflect that value. 

The column headed Depreciation contains the 
amounts which should properly be carried in 
ledger accounts called Reserve for Depreciation 
—Buildings, Reserve for Depreciation—Sheds, 
and Reserve for Depreciation—Trucks respec- 
tively, the balances in these reserve accounts 
representing the accumulated depreciation on 
the respective assets. The advantages of keep- 
ing the depreciation in separate accounts are 
several, but are interesting principally from 
the accountant’s point of view and need not be 
dwelt upon at length here. The amounts shown 
in the column headed Depreciated Value repre- 
sent, by items and in total, the values at which, 
according to the books, the owner holds his as- 
sets of this nature. 


Current Liabilities 


The items upon Exhibit A which in total 
comprise the current liabilities, need no ex- 
tended explanation, with the possible excep- 
tion of the Accrued Expenses. The comments 
made on the asset Advanced Expenses and Ac- 
erued Income apply with equal force to this 
liability. 

Mortgage 

As a rule, a mortgage upon property is not 
a current liability, as it will not be payable in 
the immediate future. This feature of de- 
ferred due date applies also to a bond issue. 


Reserve for Federal Taxes 


The Reserve for Federal Taxes is not in- 
eluded in the current liabilities; it is an im- 
portant item, however, with the majority of 
merchants and should be set up on the books 
at the time the amount of the tax is calculated. 

Practically every banker will inquire whether 
the payment of the Federal tax has been pro- 
vided for if the fact does not appear upon the 
balance sheet. 

A mistake which is prevalent among mer- 
chants in all lines of business is to charge the 
payment of Federal taxes against the profits 
of the year in which those taxes are paid, 
rather than against the profits of the year in 
which they arise. For example, the amount of 
the Federal tax on the income earned in 1919 
should be deducted from the profits of 1919 in 
order properly to state those profits, and should 
not be charged against the profits of 1920, the 
year in which they will be paid. Similarly, the 


year 1919 should not have been charged with 
the taxes on the income of the year 1918. Be- 
fore the books are closed an estimate should be 
made or obtained of the amount of the Federal 
tax on the income of the year, and a reserve 
should be set up as shown on this exhibit, 
against which should be charged the amount 
actually paid in the year following. 


Special Reserves 


The Reserve for Contingencies is inserted in 
this balance sheet as an illustration of a divi- 
sion of surplus that is sometimes made by busi- 
ness men who thus provide for an unforeseen 
liability, paying dividends without encroaching 
upon this particular part of the surplus. 


Capital Stock 


It is usually a matter of considerable inter- 
est to the banker and the note broker to be 
shown the details which are given on this ex- 
hibit under the heading Capital Stock. 


Surplus 


The details of the Surplus Account appear up- 
on the next exhibit and will be commented upon 
shortly. 


MAY CHANGE HARDWOOD GRADES 


When the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation meets in Chicago, in its twenty-third 
annual convention of June 17, the inspection 
rules committee will present its report covering 
proposed changes in the rules. The committee 
took up the work of revision on March 18 and 
the report was completed on May 15 and was 
ready for distribution among the members. 
More than twenty changes are recommended, 
but most of them are of minor importance and 
are intended to clear certain points which have 
caused controversy. 

One proposed change, however, will not be 
regarded as trivial by the convention when it 
takes up the report to act on it. This change 
is set forth in one brief sentence which elimi- 
nates from the present rules, paragraph 4, page 
10, this provision: 

Inspection must be made from the poor side of 
the piece except as otherwise specified. 


This is followed by an explanatory note 
stating that the elimination of this paragraph 
does not change the grading of firsts and sec- 
onds and other grades which are determined 
by the number of defects admitted, and which 
are graded from the poor face, as provided :n 


yor fifth paragraph, page 10, of the present 
rules, 


The inspection committee which revised the 
rules consists of the following lumbermen: 


John W. McClure, Bellgrade Lumber Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; E. M. Holland, Cartier-Holland Lum- 
ber Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; J. L. Benas, Wald- 
stein Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo.; M. G. Truman, 
Marsh & Truman Lumber Co., Chicago, Ill.; M. J. 
Fox, Von Platen Lumber Co., Iron Mountain, 
Mich.; F. T. Dooley, F. T. Dooley Lumber Co., 
Memphis, Tenn.; George B. Osgood, Osgood-Carson 
Lumber Co., Chicago, Ill.; I. F. Balsley, United 
States Spruce Lumber Co.,’ Philadelphia, Pa.; B. 
W. Ackles, Alton Lumber Co.. Buckhannon, W. 
Va.; M. E. Philbrick, John M. Woods Lumber Co., 
Boston, Mass.; F. T. Turner, Darnell-Love Lumber 
Co., Leland, Miss.: B. F. Dulweber, John Dulweber 
Co., Greenwood, Miss.: Otis A. Felger, Felger Lum- 
ber & Timber Co., Grand Rapids. Mich.: H. C. 
Fowler, Cane-Fowler Lumber Co., Macon, Ga.; W. 
H. Lear, W. H. Lear, Philadelphia, Pa.: John A. 
McBean, McBean & Verrall, Toronto, Ont. 

The proposed changes eliminate the present 
rules for Philippine mahogany and substitute 
the rules for African and Mexican mahoganies 
with the exceptions: 

Firsts and seconds shall contain not less than 40 
percent figured stock. Figured stock in firsts and 
seconds and selects must show figure on one face 
not less than 90 percent in the aggregate; in com- 
= grades, the cutting must show figure on one 
ace, 

Bataan mahogany shall be graded according 
to the rules for African and Mexican mahogany. 


’ 
—naanasrwoaaeaaee 


THe OnrTario legislature has voted $1,500 for 
an aerial survey of some timber areas in north- 


ern Ontario. The undertaking is entirely in the 
nature of a test, on which the future program 
will depend. 
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A TIMELY BOOK FOR AMERICANS 


Many thousands of books have been written 
about the war; and perhaps almost as many 
about the problems of peace. Each new book 
on either subject, therefore, must come before 
a public already quite satiated. Yet ‘‘The 
Great Menace,’’ by George Whitefield Mead 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, publishers), 
treats pressing problems in so interesting and 
practical a manner as to commend it to every 
American who seriously would contribute his 
part toward their solution. An immense amount 
of suggestive material has been compressed into 
its 154 pages, and the solutions offered require 
no new machinery, only that the old shall be 
made more efficient, shall be better supported. 

‘‘The Great Menace,’’ the author says, ‘‘is 
popularly typified by the names of socialism, 
sovietism, syndicalism, communism and _bol- 
shevism,’’ and ‘‘is now making effort, 
thru taking advantage of trying conditions inci- 
dent to the close of a great war, to sow the seed 
of unrest and effect radical revolutionary 
changes.’’ He then shows how illiteracy, lack 
of religious influences and conflicts between 
capital and labor provide fertile soil into which 
the seeds of radicalism may be planted. By 
quotation and illustration the author shows that 
‘‘it is more and more apparent that a small 
percentage of workers are making trouble for 
their fellow workers and for our whole country.’’ 
‘‘Labor, capital and the people,’’ he says, 
‘‘must learn how to live on with one another. 
Idleness must cease. Work must continue with- 


out interruption. Highest wages can be paid, 
satisfying profits made, prosperity prevail, on 
a basis of the square deal; and industrial differ- 
ences and grievances (grievances that are real, 
not those of the wild imaginings of the syndical- 
ists) can be settled by conciliation.’”” 

The importance of conference and discussion 
as a means of bringing about understanding is 
recognized, and something akin to community 
cooperation is suggested in the following lan- 
guage: ‘‘To the end of getting together, the 
forum should be encouraged—in clubs, associa- 
tions, granges, churches. It opens the way for 
acquaintance, for getting each other’s view- 
points, for mutual understanding and for sympa- 
thetic, patriotic codperation against any common 
danger and for our common interests and coun- 
try’s welfare.’’ 


Mr. Mead especially decries the ‘‘let alone’’ 
policy, declaring that ‘‘wrongs do not right 
themselves. Passive acquiescence with wrong 
conditions, poverty or tyranny, profligacy or 
anarchy, is sheer folly and fatal.’’ The author 
pleads for the ‘‘new patriotism,’’ of which he 
says: 

It is not internationalism, not materialism, not 
the favoritism of, or rule by, a class. The new 
patriotism first of all affirms the principle of inter- 
dependence, which means that our lives are mu- 
tually dependent, bound up together. Second, it 
stands for constructive liberalism, which works for 
the common well-being and happiness of all as op- 
posed to reactionary policy or the methods of bol- 
shevism. Third, it stands for merciful helpfulness 
when help is needed and ought to be given. Fourth, 


it affirms that truly loyal Americans in these 
crucial post-war times must support and promote 
the moral and spiritual life of the nation. Fifth, 
it stands for economy, believing that one inescapa- 
ble pathway to improved economic conditions is 
self deniak saving and thrift. Sixth, it declares 
that present day patriotism must be intelligent; 
and, lastly, the new patriotism stands for 1,000 
percent pure Americanism, with undivided devo- 
tion to one flag. 

In a closing chapter Mr. Mead insists that 
religious work of the present day must be in 
terms of reality. During the war, in the midst 
of battle, ‘‘the story of the cross, the life and 
teaching of Jesus of Nazareth, and other great 
vital messages interested the men and held their 
attention.’’ Bigotry, dogmatism, denomina- 
tionalism, he says, ‘‘can not feed the souls of 
men.’’ And yet, he asserts, there is ‘‘no wild 
outery against creeds and denominations, for 
everybody has his creed of some sort.’’ Indeed, 
thruout the book the author again and again em- 
phasizes the importance of the spiritual as a 
factor in the solution of present problems. 

On the whole the book is hopeful, even op- 
timistic; its suggested solutions are practical 
and in harmony with the best that always has 
been taught in religion, in education, in politics 
and in industrial relations. What is especially 
pleaded for is a willingness to see the need of 
doing something, and then of going about the 
doing of it. All Americans sincerely desirous 
of helping their fellows toward achieving for 
their country its great destiny will find much of 
helpfulness in the book. 





THE MARKET FOR SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS 


In marketing sawdust and shavings there are 
a number of things to consider. For example, 
the price will depend upon whether the sawdust 
is dry or wet, whether from hardwood or soft- 
wood, fine or coarse, dirty or clean. Freight 
rates also play their part. 

With more and more planing mills going in, 
the problem of disposing of sawdust and shav- 
ings has worried some lumbermen, but by a 
little investigation it is possible, not only to find 
a ready market but to find a profitable one. As 
evidencing the readiness of the market, an 
article was recently published in the Query & 
Comment Department of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN stating that a certain company had 
baled shavings and sawdust for sale. Among 
the replies received there was one stating that 
the prospective purchaser was in the market for 
fifteen to eighteen cars of baled shavings, while 
another wanted from eighteen to twenty cars of 
baled shavings. 

There are two ways of disposing of baled 
shavings and sawdust; one is to sell to com- 
panies which make a business of handling these 
products, the other is to do some investigating 
and develop an individual market. In practi- 
eally every large city there is at least one com- 
pany which devotes itself to the business. The 
material must be sorted as to size, quality, 
species of wood and other facts taken into con- 
sideration, so naturally enough such a business 
ealls for special facilities. On the whole the 
market for sawdust is better the year round than 
is the market for shavings, but the lumberman 
who sells the baled product must bale shavings 
and sawdust together. Consequently, unless the 
seller desires to do some work in developing a 
market the quickest sale can be made to one 
of the companies specializing in this business. 

Sawdust and shavings are used to some ex- 
tent in packing vegetables and also for packing 
canned goods. It is noticeable this spring that 
trees, plants and other products of the seed 
houses are coming to the market packed in 
shavings. 

Undoubtedly the introduction of motor ve- 
hicles has been a blow to the market for baled 
shavings for stable bedding, and likewise the 
shutting up of the saloons has decreased the 
sale of sawdust for floors. It is worthy of note, 
however, that nothing is better than shavings 


and sawdust for cleaning grease and refuse off 
a garage floor and if this market be pushed it 
may be developed to good size. 

Another very good potential market is among 
chicken raisers. People in the cities and towns 














Copyright Underwood & Underwood, New York. 

In England a stove has been invented to burn 
sawdust. This stove, which is shown in the 
illustration, was invented by a returned soldier 
and is known as the Cendra stove and is really 
an adaptation of a crude method of burning saw- 
dust used by French foresters during the winter 
months. An English housewife is shown filling 
the stove with sawdust. 


are turning more and more to the keeping of a 
dozen or so hens, and sawdust and shavings 
can be used in great quantity in this field. 
Shavings are good for strawberry beds. 

Among the uses to which sawdust may be put 
which can be investigated by those seeking to 
develop an individual market are: 

Fuel in furnaces and stoves; fuel in gas pro- 
ducers; briquettes; fire lighters; fur dressing; 
meat smoking; absorbent on floors, in cuspidors 
etc.; fire extinguisher; cleaning and drying agent 
for metals, machinery etc.; bedding in stables; 
composition flooring, artificial wood etc.; ethyl 
alcohol; distillation and extraction; hardening 
and annealing of metals; packing of all kinds, 
bottles, canned goods etc.; heat insylation in cars, 
ice houses etc.; sound deadening in floors etc.; 
shipment of meats; shipments of grapes and other 
fruit; manufacture of soaps; manufacture of fer- 
tilizers; packing of ice; cements. mortars and 
plasters; burning clay products; manufacture of 
wood flour; purification of gas; composition pav- 
ing blocks; floor-sweeping compounds; manufac- 
ture of oxalic acid; manufacture of carborundum 
and calcium carbide; protection of fresh concrete 
from too rapid drying; manufacture of illuminat- 
ing gas; manufacture of wood meal fodder; manu- 
facture of oatmeal wall paper; manufacture of vel- 
vet wall paper; lettering on floral emblems ; manu- 
facture of dyes; railroad signal rockets; medicinal 
purposes; stuffing pin cushions and dolls; manu- 
facture of fireworks; circus. rings; dressing 
wounds; moth preventive; coloring black clay 
pipes ; drying ink ; water-proofing mixtures ; curry- 
ing animals; tanning extracts; filtering medium. 

Not all of the above suggested uses, of course, 
are susceptible of great development, but in the 
list there are suggestions which the sawdust 
dealer or the one who has sawdust to dispose of 
can follow and possibly develop a market. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has a list of purchasers 
of sawdust and shavings which it will be pleased 
to furnish to those desiring it. One of tliese 
users says, ‘‘We are always in the market for 
sawdust, dry or green, and also for baled 
shavings.’’ Another writes, ‘‘In the summer 
months the price of baled shavings is extremely 
low, as it was last summer. This winter the 
price has stiffened up and the supply has not 
been up to the demand, first because the mills 
are not operating full capacity and are unable 
to get cars to ship lumber, which, together with 
slow trade, cut down their output and the cold 
weather necessitated burning a large part of 
shavings for fuel. This condition, together with 
the shortage of the straw crop, which brought 
the farmers into the market as buyers, resulted 
in a large demand and higher prices than were 
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expected. The lumber manufacturers who were 
thoughtful enough to bale shavings last summer 
and store them could have sold their entire stoek 
at good prices this winter. However, this is 














an unusual condition and we would hesitate 
to prophesy what the condition would be a year 
from now. If any of your correspondents are 
looking for a market for their shavings and saw- 





dust we hope that you will refer them to us, as 
we are endeavoring to open up and help develop 
new uses for the material and if anyone can sell 
them we believe we can.’’ 








The Cost of Doing 














INVESTMENT 
AA BER. fo cca te eee eee eekds ea warer $ 3,500 
PEO ee eee Te Tee CO 2,000 
Equipmemt cccccccsccccccccccccccscsese 1,300 
SIGSK: Ge CRONIN ie chek PK cece ee eeser 15,000 
[nactiVe QCCOUMUS 2c ccccscccccccvcccvves 2,200 
Total investment ..........-. $24,000 
ME EID. 66:8 ocr seccnion 50,000 
EXPENSE 




























No. 1. Interest on investment at 8 percent.$ 1,920 
No. 2. Salary of owner, at $150 a month.. 1,800 
No. 3. Salary of helper, at $100 a month. 1,200 
No. 4. Salary of driver, at $75 a month... 900 
No. 5. Cost of extra help, unloading, stack- 
| eee ee eee rer 600 
No. 6. Feed for team or gasoline......... 500 
No. 7. Depreciation of stock, undergrade 
PERE OPS EE CERT COTE 400 
No. 8. Depreciation on sheds, fixtures and 
MINE, Soidics edsieaaceyean aes 400 
No. 9. Bad accounts (two-thirds of 1 per- 
Cn) ce cee Oe eee 340 
No. 10. Advertising (one-half of 1 percent). 250 
No. 11. Collection expense, stationery, 
ER a eee 120 
Woe ee, hoc. oace Ken? seme caesees 150 
No. 13. Insurance (rate $1.75 a hundred). . 420 
No. 14. Taxes (2% percent).............. 300 
No. 15. Traveling expense (soliciting busi- 
|) Recs errr 250 
No. 16. Goods not charged, lost or stolen... 100 
No. 17. Loss on goods returned........... 45 
No: IS. Tile OOO BORE 6k cick cc cicsewcness 65 
No. 19. Telephone and telegraph bills...... 60 
NO, 20; CPCS GORDON 65.6 oc cca nececcses 55 
No. 21. Association dues, trade and local 
PPT TTT eCTTET TTT 25 
No, 22. General and incidental expenses... 150 
VOCE CODENGES ie cic ccewenses $10,080 






Percentage cost of doing business on gross annual 
sales of $50,000, 20.16. 


The Yard Investment Necessary 

I am taking an average small town yard doing 
an annual business of $50,000, and a business do- 
ing this amount will have to be located on a site 
that will easily be worth $3,500, with shed at 
$2,000. ‘This will afford only an average open shed 
of frame material, with no extra expense added 
for a place to store lime, cement etc., nor will it 
give him much funds for the proper equipment of 
a modern material building store office. I am pur- 
posely taking the example of an average yard, and 
not one properly equipped, to which I shall add 
equipment of $1,300, which is a fair value for team 
and two wagons equipped for delivery. 

To this must be added our stock of merchandise, 
which I will place at $15,000. You will note that 
J am figuring on a complete turnover of three and 
half times annually. If you do better than this 
vou are above the average, and the information 
had better not leak to a line-yard company, for 
they certainly will be eager to purchase. To the 
above we will add inactive accounts $2,200. It is 
impossible to do a strict cash business in the 
“building material game’ and on an annual busi- 
hess of $50.000 I am concluding that $2,200 in- 
ctive accounts is conservative, making our total 
ise investment of $24,000. 

The Way to Figure Profit Markup 

It is quite sad to know that in our line of busi- 
hess there are yet many people who figure their 
profits on the basis of adding a certain number 
of dollars a thousand, giving little attention to the 
ost a thousand; that is, they will add $5 or $10 
on the thousand feet, whether the item cost $50 or 
ne the ratio of profit on the invest- 
ment, 

The last two years lumbermen were forced to 
make money, due to the fact of a rapidly rising 
market. and would always have a large percent of 
the stock on hand to be sold at a much higher 
price than cost, tho the dealer did not keep up with 
the market price until the invoice arrived. I con- 
tend that many of us actually lost money, figuring 
on the basis of market value. tho our balance sheets 
at the close of the year showed a profit. It is 









































*Address delivered at the annual convention 
of the Southwest Missouri Retail Lumber Deal- 


se Association, Cape Girardeau, Mo., March 26, 
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necessary on a rapid advance of the market to 
create a surplus in order to take care of some of 
our stock at much below the actual cost thereof, 
for we will be forced to reduce our selling price 
in keeping with the declining market. It is my 
prediction that considerable trouble will be seen 
when the crest recedes from the present high flood 
stage of prices. 


Cost Items Considered in Detail 


The first item of cost, which I consider the most 
important, is the item of interest. Interest at 8 
percent on $24,000 is $1.920. With $24,000 cash 
one can loan out his money on good security, 
enabling you to sit in your office with your feet on 
the table, stay at home to mind the babies for your 
wife, or tend the garden, or engage yourself in any 
other pleasant or useful occupation and have no 
worries as to what a competitor will do next. 

Our next item is the owner’s salary, which I 
shall put at $150 a month, $1,800 annually. Most 
of us think we are worth more than this, but I am 
assuming that lumbermen’s wives do not desire a 
new hat every month, or more than three silk 
dresses annually, and that we can live on this 
amount. The assistant’s salary at $100 a month, 
and if you get one to work for less than this it 
will be necessary for him to have a rich father-in- 
law to help support his wife. Driver, $900 an- 
nually. With a $50,000 business it will be neces- 
sary to have some extra help in unloading cars 
and making rush deliveries. This item we will put 
down at $600. Team and feed account, which in- 
cludes the upkeep of your equipment, at $500. De- 
preciation on stock, which includes the crooked 2x4 
shipped us by our manufacturing friends, and on 
which we are too timid to make claim, cupped 
boards on the top of piles, damaged pieces caused 
by our driver walking over them—and just why 
they insist on taking a clear B&better board to use 
as a walkway when there are plenty of No. 2 boards 
in sight is hard to understand, unless it should 
be that they think knots add to the beauty of the 
lumber and desire to keep the knotty boards free 
and clean from dirt. We might give this informa- 
tion to the manufacturers and they would then 
make knotty lumber popular for its special beauty. 
This item I will put at $400. Property deprecia- 
tion $400, I consider ultra conservative. Many 
bankers insist that this should be 10 percent on 
open buildings. The Government will allow us 4 
percent on frame buildings, and as much as 25 
percent on the equipment items. : 

Bad accounts two-thirds of 1 percent, $340; 
advertising one-half of 1 percent (and the more 
you advertise, the more bad accounts you get), 
$250. I understand that some of our mail order 
houses set aside as much as 6 percent of their 
gross sales for advertising, and ours should cer- 
tainly be much more than one-half of 1 percent. 
And, by the way, in our dollars that we spend for 
advertising I would change the emblem, ‘The eagle 
soars high and screams,” which is very much like 
a great deal of our advertising: I would substitute 
the stork, which delivers the goods. Tell your cus- 
tomers something. 

Insurance at $1.75 is $420. Taxes at 2% per- 
cent. State and county, $300. I am going to as- 
sume, as has been said here today, that all lum- 
bermen are honest and will do exactly what the 
law requests us to do: namely, perjure ourselves 
every time we assess, stating that it is full value 
of all we possess—and place it at 50 percent of its 
real value. 2% percent of $12,000, one-half of our 
investment will give us our amount. 

Traveling expense—which is not to include 
pleasure trips but actual trips going out to the 
trade to look up new business—is a good invest- 
ment and might include your annual trip to the 
convention. Donations—and iust why every un- 
fortunate man in the community will come to the 
lumbermen first: every aid society who wishes to 
put on a dinner borrows lumber, returning it all 
bedecked with grease. if returned at all: every 
church society, county fair ete. expects us to 
donate liberally, I do not know: it must be that 
they have the erroneous impression that we are 
the money men of our respective communitv—we 
will put down at $150. Many would call this 
advertising, and a great deal of our donations is 
good advertising. 

Our next item is goods not charged, or stolen. 
We may feel ourselves infallible. but I am sure 
that some of our help is not, and some items will 


simply get out of the yard without being charged, 
and again we can not overcome the tendency of 
some people in cold weather to take an extra 
bundle of shingles, or a few planks of which to 
make kindling wood. This charge we will put 
down at $100. Loss on goods returned $75. Light 
and heat, $65, and if you get off with less than 
this you will have to give your customers a cold 
reception in the winter time. As lumbermen, we 
do not have to work at night, because we are open 
and above board in all we do, but occasionally our 
bookkeeper gets behind and must work at night. 
Telephone and telegraph expense, $60. Office sup- 
plies, $55. Association dues and trade papers, $25 
—and, by the way, let us stop to remark that 
money spent for trade papers is the best money 
that we spend. If we will read one good trade 
journal we would have little need of a talk on the 
cost of doing business, as we would have a clear 
idea as to the cost of our operations and at the 
same time get many suggestions for creating new 
business at a profit. 

Our next and last item will be general expense, 
$150. This includes the numerous items that have 
not been itemized above, such as hammers and 
saws borrowed and never returned, the chairs that 
are worn out by loafers who never buy goods, leaks 
about the oil barrels, glass broken and other items 
too numerous to mention will be covered in this 
item, which I consider very conservative. 

This gives us a total expense of $10,080, which 
is 20.16 percent of our sales. 

The Ratio of Cost to Investment 


Now just what does this mean? Our cost is 
what the manufacturers charge us plus 20 percent 
of our selling price; and our profit begins after 
these two items have been taken into account; for 
example, B&better flooring cost $110 and sells 
for $145. Our cost will be $110 plus 20 percent 
of $145, or $29, making a total cost of $139, 
giving us a net profit of $6 a thousand on an in- 
vestment of $139. Now every item that we sell, 
be it lumber, composition roofing, shingles, sash, 
doors, windows, builders’ hardware, paint, or what- 
soever it is, each item should take the same ratio 
of the selling cost, which is 20.16 percent of the 
selling price. 

Now I have purposely left off one important 
item; that of income tax. If we make the profit 
that we are justly entitled to that will add 1 per- 
cent to our cost, making it 21.16 percent. While 
this is not a deductible item in our income report, 
it is, however, an expense and must be paid out 
of the profits of our business, and I am looking 
forward to the day, which I feel is not far off, 
when our income tax system will be revised so 
that we will know how to conduct our business so 
as to take care of this item intelligently. 

Many manufacturers, particularly of those ma- 
terials called side lines, such as_ roofings, 
paint etc., impress upon us in glowing figures the 
profit that we make on their merchandise. The 
pamphlets that were spread on the seats in our 
hall show in red figures roofing to be sold at 25 
percent profit with ten turnovers, making 250 per- 
cent profit on our investment. This is misleading, 
and if not analyzed a very dangerous impression 
to leave with dealers. The turnovers can not be 
picked from one item only but must be taken on a 
basis of the entire investment for the year, and 
each sale, as stated before, must bear its ratio of 
expense figured from the selling price. 

Fellow lumbermen, if we keep these facts in 
mind we shall have easy sailing and come out at 
the end of the year with a legitimate reward for 
our efforts in serving our respective communities 
with their building needs. 





Tue New York Sun prints an item to the 
effect that Willard Dobson, Chestertown, Md., 
recently received a letter mailed from Phila- 
delphia July 6, 1917. Perhaps the first hundred 
miles are the hardest, and if the letter had been 
addressed to Chicago it might have come thru 
in four or five years, or even less. Comment- 
ing upon the above item the Nation’s Business 
ironically observes: ‘‘This evidence of fidelity 
to purpose and deep sense of contractual obli- 
gation will effectually silence those critics who 
rail at the inefficiency of our Post Office De- 
partment. ’’ 
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A COMPOSITE PLAN WITH A GOOD OFFICE 





PREVIOUS SHED PLAN ARTICLES 


Previous articles on modern retail shed 
plans based on designs submitted in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN shed plan 
contest have appeared as follows: 


Issue 
Honorable Mention Plan. March 27 
First Prize Winner 10 
Second Prize Winner....April 17 
Special Prize Winner....April 24 
Special Prize Winner....May 1 
Honorable Mention Plan.May 8 
Honorable Mention Plan.May 15 
Honorable Mention Plan.May 22 
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57-58 
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In submitting a plan in the AMERICAN 
;L.UMBERMAN shed plan contest Oscar G. Couch, 
Mooresville, Ind., said: 

‘*So far as I know, this shed has never been 
built just as I have it sketched. I have taken 
the general principles of the sheds of the 
Comer & Scearce Co., of Mooresville, and con- 
solidated them into the enclosed sketch, be- 
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lieving that so doing I have a plan that will 
lessen overhead expense, make the handling 
of lumber and building material more conveni- 
ent and profitable to retailers in the average 
town or small city yard.’’ 

This plan, which was accorded honorable 
mention in the contest, presents many inter- 
esting and valuable features. Attention is 
called to the arrangement of the office and 
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the service room, the display platform and 
paint, hardware and glass room. Very good 
arrangements are provided in this plan for the 
display and sale of articles and advantage 
is taken to keep the eyes of prospective cus- 
tomers always working. The finish and mold- 
ing are stored where they will be handy and 
yet very well protected. Some space is pro- 
vided on the second floor for the storage of 
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molding and finish, probably the stock which 
moves the slowest. 

Mr. Couch in submitting this plan says that 
he does not think it advisable to have a rail- 
road switch enter the shed of a small yard, 
as mixed cars could be unloaded only at a 
disadvantage. He further specifies that the 
lime room is to be double lined with paper 
between each lining, while in the finish and 
molding storage space the stock is to be stood 
on end in the racks. The service room is to 
show as many different features as possible 
of building and interior finishing. Regarding 
labor saving devices Mr. Couch says: ‘‘ Labor 
saving devices, as a rule, are not profitable in- 
vestments in the small yard.’’ 





THE BosTon (Mass.) city council on May 10 
appropriated $2,000 for use of the city planning 
board in making a study :f the housing situa- 
tion with a view to forming a housing corpora- 

tion to help supply the lack of dwellings. 
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New Lumber Manufacturing Company Enters 
Northern Field with Complete Organization 








not eating and they do not require someone to 
look after them. Mr. Gill says that they are 
easily kept in repair and all in all he is excep- 
tionally well pleased with this development in 
his business. Mr. Gill first got one of these 
small tractors to do some plowing on his farm 
three miles from Shawano. One day it was 
brought over to one of the mills to do some work 
and since that time it has been impossible to get 
it away from the mill. 

For hauling the lumber with FWD trucks an 
ingenious arrangement has been provided which 
lengthens the life of the trailer. Wagons such 
as are ordinarily used for hauling lumber are 
purchased and on top of the bolsters heavy 
springs are fitted. These springs take the 
shock of the load and can be taken off in a very 
short time if necessary. 








POINTERS ON RETAIL CONDITIONS 


GRAND RapPips, MicH., May 25.—Local lum- 


This Cletrae has just completed hauling three logs mounted on a mud scow up to the sawmill. The bermen see very little residence construction 
illustration shows forcibly the possibilities for the use of tractors of this kind in a sawmill yard. in prospect for Grand Rapids this year. ‘‘ This 


Note the quality of the logs. 


Wausau, Wis., May 26.—Announcement has been made here that on 
June 1 the Gill-Andrews Lumber Co. will go out of business and will be 
succeeded by the Chas. Gill Lumber Co. The officers of the Chas. Gill 
Lumber Co. are: President, Charles Gill; vice presidents, H. W. Maffett 
and H. F. Early; treasurer, G. E. Gill; secretary, G. M. Helling. The 
Chas. Gill Lumber Co. owns and operates three mills in 
Shawano County. These mills cut mostly high grade hard- 
wood that runs very largely to hard maple. Shawano County 
is famous for its stand and quality of hard maple. In 
addition to its own mills the Chas. Gill Lumber Co. handles 
the eut of two mills located at Shawano and of mills located 
at Hatley, Marathon City, Gleason, Holder, Tilleda and 
Pella, Wis. 

Mr. Gill, who is an enthusiastic fisherman, has built what 
he terms a cottage three miles from Shawano on the Wolf 


River. He plans to make this his permanent home and has 
fitted it up in an excellent manner. He also is engaged in 
farming and has an excellent farm on the river. 


The Chas. Gill Lumber Co. specializes in hardwood fac- 
tory lumber and erating stock for near by States. It has 
some excellent hardwood logs, as may be seen by one of the 
accompanying illustrations, and at present is cutting some 
very fine thick maple. The Chas. Gill Lumber Co. takes over 
the offices and equipment of the Gill-Andrews Lumber Co. 
and will continue to maintain a Chicago office at 501 Lumber 
Exchange Building, where it will be represented by H. W. 
Maffett and W. H. Abbott. The company has a representa- 
tive in Milwaukee, Wis., R. G. McWethy. Mr. Gill is also 
interested in the Catencamp Lumber Co. of Shawano, being 








is due,’’ said Robert K. Jardine, of the Robert 

K. Jardine Lumber Co., ‘‘to the feeling on 
the part of builders that prices are too high and must come down.’’ 
John Wood, secretary-treasurer of the Marquette Lumber Co., ex- 
pressed himself similarly, saying: ‘‘There is very little speculative 
building done in Grand Rapids at any time, most of the houses being 
built by the owners themselves, and this sort of building has been 
held up this year on account of general conditions and also 
the seemingly high prices of materials and labor. We 
hope, however, that before the year is over things will 
become stabilized so that we can expect a fair amount of 
building later.’’ 





CONNERSVILLE, IND., May 25.—Charles Monyhon, presi- 
dent the Connersville Lumber Co., in response to request 
for a statement regarding building prospects, said: 
‘*There are no homes being built here by individuals. We 
have estimated more house jobs this year than ever before, 
but when the prospective customer learns what it will cost 
him to build he simply quits. The farmers are buying 
very little, and will continue to buy very little until prices 
come down.’? 





BRADFORD, Pa., May 25.—W. H. McKay, vice president 
A. Miller & Son Co., reports excellent business. ‘‘ We are 
very busy, as there is a lot of new work going on, besides 
much repairs,’’ said Mr. McKay. ‘‘It is impossible to 
find an idle carpenter in this city. This is an oil country, 


vice president. This company, of which Henry Catencamp . «GHAS. GILL, - and our rig timber business is very good. Collections are 
is president, is a newly organized one and has a new circular pone send a te first class, as our customers all seem to have the where- 
hardwood sawmill with a capacity of about thirty thousand sau, Wis. withal to pay for anything they buy. 

feet. 





One of the mills operated by the Chas. Gill | 
Lumber Co. in Shawano County is probably the | 
only mill in the United States at which no ani-_ | 
mals are employed. It isan inland milland has_ | 
no log pond so that the logs are decked for the | 
mill on skids. 

The lumber is hauled from the mill to a 
shipping point and in this connection it is very 
interesting to note that one FWD truck is doing 
the work of five teams on this 11-mile haul. 
toad conditions are such that teams can make 
but one trip a day earrying 1,200 feet of lum- 
ber, whereas the FWD truck operated by the 
company makes three trips a day, hauling a 
trailer with a total of 3,000 feet of lumber on 
each trip. 


The Cletracs are used to splendid advantage, 
as they turn in very short space and are doing 
all the work about the mill formerly done by 
teams. They help deck the logs, haul the lum- 
ber about the yard, dispose of sawdust and 
waste; and, probably most important of all, 
they displace five teams which were being used 














- a cost of $8.50 each day. The Cletracs, Mr. — a 
ill estimates, save the company $500 apiece a This is the FWD truck which with a trailer makes three 11-mile trips a day, hauling a total of 3,000 


year and when they are not working they are 


feet of lumber each trip 
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Practical Sawmill Accounting 


Chapter V.—Prepaid and Deferred Assets 





Prepaid and deferred assets may be described 
as a tonic or regulator in the financial state- 
ments of a business; these statements, unless 
toned down, would indicate that the business 
had been leading a riotous and very irregular 
existence. The accounts that fall under this 
caption furnish the artist in accounting matters 
with some nice opportunities for the delicate 
touch, and as a matter of fact when the de- 
ferred assets are found to have been intelli- 
gently handled it will likewise be generally 
found that the affairs of the accounting depart- 
ment as a whole have been in good hands. 

The value and purpose of deferred assets in 
a financial statement may perhaps be best ex- 
plained by a discussion of their individual char- 
acteristics, The more important elements are 
as follows: 

Unexpired Insurance 


Insurance is usually purchased to provide 
protection for an ensuing period, generally of 
twelve months; it is therefore not proper that 
the expenses of the month in which the pur- 
chase was made should be burdened with the 
entire cost. Further, in the event of cancel- 
ation of an insurance policy for one reason or 
another, the unexpired premium has a redeem- 
able value. From the viewpoint of costs it will 
be seen, therefore, that the expense of insur- 
ance should be apportioned only as it expires; 
namely, at a uniform rate per month calculated 
on the life of the policy and the amount of the 
premium. 

Strictly speaking, unexpired insurance may 
be classed as a current asset, since it is readily 
convertible into cash at all times. However, 













[By J. Mahony] 


once; however that may be, the charge is made 
against unexpired insurance. This procedure 
furnishes the debits for the ledger account of 
unexpired insurance. The credits are supplied 
by the guardian of the insurance register, who, 
once a month, should prepare for the account- 
ing department a statement of the insurance 
that has expired in that particular month, this 
statement being nothing more than a tran- 
script, or total, of the monthly premium as 
shown in columnar fashion on the insurance 
register. From this statement the accounting 
department derives its credits for unexpired 
insurance, and on the same authority it makes 
a charge against the expense account of insur- 
ance for that month. If the accounting de- 
partment consistently refuses to make any en- 
try on its records affecting insurance until au- 
thorized by the guardian of the insurance 
register, the arrangement works to perfection. 
The ledger account of unexpired insurance thus 
becomes a perpetual inventory of insurance, 
the balance being the inventory of the unexpired 
insurance as at a given date. The details of 
the inventory as indicated by the ledger are 
obtainable at any time from the insurance 
register. 


Not only does this arrangement work 
smoothly in connection with the purely ac- 
counting end of a business, but it renders 
equally valuable, if not more valuable, service 
in the ready information it supplies the man- 
agement concerning insurance. In a practical 
manner, and at all times, it shows at a glance 
the amount of current insurance, what is in- 
sured, the name of the insurance company, 


INSURANCE 





REGISTER 





statements may reflect actual conditions. This 
involves the application of the proper amount 
of the transaction to the current accounting 
period. 

Charges Deferred to Future Operations 

As with insurance, it is likewise improper to 
charge off the entire amount of certain operat- 
ing expenses in the month in which they are 
incurred. For instance, logging conditions fre- 
quently necessitate the construction of short 
spur tracks or tap lines to connect isolated 
tracts of timber with the main line of rail- 
road. Assuming that the tract will be cleared 
in a relatively short period—say five months— 
the useful life of the tap line is limited ac- 
cordingly. The spur, of course, can not be 
considered as a fixed asset; but on the other 
hand it is obvious that the expenses of one 
month should not be burdened with the entire 
cost of construction, leaving nothing to be 
charged to the remaining four months, espe- 
cially since the operations of the latter derive 
as much, if not more, benefit than those of the 
first month. Without an apportionment there 
would be meaningless fluctuations in costs, leav- 
ing them with no value for periodical compara- 
tive purposes. 

Other departments offer similar instances of 
charges that it might be desirable to defer over 
a longer or a shorter period. 

The accounting procedure in such instances 
is simple. In the first place, authority for the 
new construction is issued by the management; 
instructions should then be given to foremen, 
timekeepers, storekeepers and to the accounting 
department that all expenditures of labor and 
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insurance is not, by any stretch of the imag- 
ination, purchased with the intention of con- 
verting the unexpired premiums into cash, and 
accordingly the spirit of the thing would imply 
that it is not a current asset. This is a techni- 
cality of no great importance, but if classified 
as a current asset it will show a corresponding 
increase in working capital, a point that is not 
often overlooked in the desire to improve the 
appearance of a financial statement. 

On Fig. 3 is illustrated a form of insurance 
register, the operation of which is so simple 
that it may be maintained by the office boy in 
his spare time. A record of this kind has a 
much better effect on an organization if kept, 
not in the accounting department, but in the 
office of the general manager or whoever has 
been delegated to watch the insurance. As 
soon as new insurance has been purchased, the 
invoice should be approved, entries made in 
some form of an insurance register such as 
shown in Fig. 3, and, notations to that effect 
having been made on the invoice, it should be 
forwarded to the accounting department. 
There the amount of the invoice may be cred- 
ited to accounts payable or it may be paid at 


what is overinsured, what is insufficiently pro- 
tected and the date of expiration of the poli- 
cies. 

Larger corporations will find it advantageous 
to carry this scheme even further by grouping 
on the register similar classes of insurance, such 
as that on lumber, or on buildings and ma- 
chinery, railroads ete. It is a simple matter 
to group the entries so that the register will 
show all data in connection with any particular 
class of insurance. 

Apportioning the expense of insurance for 
cost accounting purposes will be discussed later. 
In the meantime, the foregoing has established 
what is known as a ‘‘ control account’’ for that 
particular form of expense, namely the total 
cost of insurance applicable to any given month. 
As far as the general accounting is concerned, 
the matter may be dropped for the time being. 


Interest Prepaid 


This class of asset, while usually negligible 
for practical purposes in the lumber industry, 
should, however, when it assumes proportions 
of any importance, be shown on the balance 
sheet in order that the accounts and financial 








supplies applicable to that work must be re- 
ported under some pre-determined distinguish- 
ing caption, such as ‘‘Spur Track No. 10,’’ or 
whatever it may be. When the total cost has 
been accumulated, the expense less the salvage 
value may be written off in monthly instal- 
ments, depending on the useful life of the 
facility, or at the rate of so much per unit 
of production, or on any other suitable basis, 
providing the basis is reasonable and can be 
substantiated. Whatever the basis used, the 
cost accounting department should be advised 
periodically of the amount written off so that 
the expense may be taken care of in the cost 
records. 

However—like Cousin Egbert, the friend of 
Ruggles of Red Gap—the theory of deferred 
assets can be pushed only so far. Readers of 
these articles who may be familiar with the 
cement industry will know that cement, like 
lumber, is more or less of a seasonal business. A 
comparison, therefore, may not be inappropriate. 
A certain well known cement concern, feeling 
that its costs fluctuated too much from month 
to month as a result of seasonal depression, de- 
cided to go the limit on the theory of deferred 
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operating expenses. Accordingly, all expenses 
as ineurred were treated as deferred assets, 
and operations were charged each month at a 
fixed price per unit of production. The result 
was that costs of production remained con- 
stant from month to month regardless of any 
changes in conditions. Costs are obviously of 
little value unless they reflect current condi- 
tions; their very fluctuations indicate weak 


spots and strength of a productive organiza- 
tion. At the end of the year, however, this 
cement concern’s costs tied into the expenses as 
shown by the general books (that is, they did 
when the previous estimates of production and 
expenses had been correct) and once a year its 
eosts of production became approximately the 
same as those of its competitors. This digres- 
sion is an instance not only of theory run wild, 


but is also a word of warning on the treatment 
of deferred assets. 

The field of deferred and prepaid assets has 
by no means been covered in this article, but it 
is believed that the generalities set forth will 
suffice to explain this class of assets. Other 
deferred and prepaid items, such as advance 
royalties on stumpage, rentals ete., are parallel 
as to both nature and method of treatment. 





DISCUSS BETTER FORESTRY IN WISCONSIN 


MapIson, Wis., May 24.—The Madison section 
of the Society of American Foresters, which is 
composed of over seventy members and asso- 
ciate members, held an enthusiastic meeting 
Monday, May 10, at the University Club to dis- 
cuss the forestry situation in Wisconsin. In 
introducing the speakers, the chairman of the 
meeting, D. R. Brewster, of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, pointed out that better forestry 
in Wisconsin was something which intimately 
concerned every man, woman and child in the 
State. Said he: 


Everyone is dependent upon wood in hundreds 
of ways each day for his comfort, convenience, and 
productive activities. Furthermore the prosperity 
of the State and each individual in it depends to 
a large degree upon the productivity of the land 
within the State. Something over 5,000,000 acres 
in Wisconsin are better adapted for growing tim- 
ber than for any other purpose. Most of this 
enormous area has nm cut over and burned over 
until it is now an unproductive waste whereas it 
might, thru adequate fire protection and a wise 
forestry policy, be producing millions of dollars 
worth of timber each year, thus saving a consider- 
able part of the sum which now leaves the State 
“ year to pay for forest products produced else- 
where. 

Timber growing on these lands would bring 
manifold benefits to the State in giving a cheaper, 
more abundant and stablized supply of lumber and 
forest products for use in home building and in- 
dustry, in providing profitable winter work for 
settlers and local markets for farm products, in 
developing permanent communities and roads in 
the forested portions of the State, in increasing 
the hunting and recreational resources which an- 
nually attract thousands of visitors and bring in 
a large cash income, and in reducing taxes thru 
the returns which might be secured from forests 
growing on State lands. 


Application of a National Policy 


_ The attitude and situation of the lumbermen 
in regard to forestry was very ably presented in 
a paper on ‘‘The Application of a National 
Policy to Wiseonsin,’’ by A. L. Osborn, a well 
known lumberman of Oshkosh, Wis., who is vice 
chairman of the forestry committee of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
Agreeing that eventual exhaustion of the tim- 
ber supply was bound to come and that imme- 
diate steps should be taken to avert such a 
calamity, he brought out, as the three essential 
steps for the correction of present conditions, 
that in the first place forestry must be profit- 
able, in the second place timber must be pro- 
tected from fire and in the third place the public 
which benefits most from forestry must bear 
its share of the cost. Said Mr. Osborn: 

Wherever and whenever forest conservation is 
Practiced there should be but one touchstone as 
a guide—it must pay, either presently or in the 
long run. That we have come to the point where 
it will pay to preserve and create young forests 
is almost certain. To prevent timber losses and 
increase timber growth where it can be done with 
profit is an imperative duty and the foresters in 
this country must join hands with the lumbermen 
to find a program to carry on the work. 


Educate Public to Prevent Fires 


After giving examples of the wastefulness of 
burning small trees and young growth on cut- 
over lands in slash fires, Mr. Osborn discussed 
the practical side of the fire protection problem, 
saying: 


The great lesson of the past is that forest fires 
must be prevented and suppressed. Fires are not 
inevitable. If the public could be made to realize 
that fires are not inevitable it would be a great 
step forward in the preservation of young growth. 
All good men must unite to carry forward this 
bie and bring the public to fully appreciate that 
orest fires can and must be prevented. 

+ Obviously fires would be fewer and less de 
structive if the slash from 1] ng could be safely 
and effectively disposed of. Slash should be dis- 
posed of by controlled burning but such burning 
costs more than the value of the timber and logs 
removed in the hemlock and hardwood stands of 


Wisconsin. If allthe slash and debris is burned 
up the cost is tremendous and entirely prohibitive, 
but on the other hand if little is done as would 
be the case in lopping the tops, it is a question if 
enough is accomplised in making things safer to 
pay for the operation. Proper education of the 
public to prevent the starting of fires, combined 
with a thoro and effective system of fire patrol and 
provision for fighting fires, will be found far more 
valuable and practicable than compulsory con- 
trolled burning or lopping. 


Forest Protection a Public Interest 


In any method of preventing and suppressing 
fires and providing for reproduction the big out- 
standing question before all men interested in con- 
servation is—who shall stand the expense? Forest 
protection and reproduction is essentially a public 
interest and a public responsibility. No matter 
who pays for it in the first place, the public must 
pay for it in the end in the higher cost of forest 
products or in higher taxes. Why should the 
lumberman be asked to grow trees for the benefit 
of sterity? The lumberman appreciates the 
n for providing a supply of timber for the 
future and as a member of the public whose chil- 
dren will benefit from such a supply he is willing 
to do all he can to conserve young growth and 
prevent further devastation of forest lands, pro- 
vided that such measures do not impose on him as 
an individyal an overly large and unjust financial 
burden not borne = other members of the public. 
Forestry is primarily in the interest of the public 
and the public should foot the bill. Congress and 
the State will both have to make appropriation for 
the work. The practice of forestry by lumber- 
men will only come when adequate fire protection 
and wise laws make investments in young trees 
reasonably safe and when the value of forest pro- 
ducts becomes high enough to pay a profit on the 
time, labor and capital invested. 


Research and Forest Management 


Howard F. Weiss, of the C. F. Burgess 
Laboratories, Madison, formerly director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, presented another 





RULES FOR LUMBER BUYERS 


1. Be fair. Politeness is cheap. 

2. Don’t be a fault finder. The whip 
never helped a team of horses when 
they were in the collar. 

3. Don’t call a salesman a liar. If he 
is one it’s sufficient for you to know it 
and you can cut him off your list. 

4. Don’t haggle over price. Talk 
service instead, and, anyway, this cheap 
stuff breaks easy. 

5. Make friends of the salesmen. 
They are going to talk about you, you 
know, and they might as well be talk- 
ing good. 

6. Be open for suggestions. Nobody 
ever delivered an oration to an oyster. 

7. Make each salesman an asset. 
There’s something in them or they 
wouldn’t be holding their jobs. 

Southern Pine Association. 











and equally important side of the forestry ques- 
tion in a paper entitled, ‘‘The Relation of Re- 
search to Forest Management.’’ Said Mr. 
Weiss: 


If you do not believe in research you will not be- 
lieve in progress. I think it is the failure to ap- 
preciate this welded relationship that is causing 
certain forms of human activity to lag so far be- 
hind others. 

The way to bring about forest management is to 
give stumpage a value greater than the cost of 
growing it. There are two ways in which this 
might be accomplished. The first is to cut, burn 
down, kill with disease or otherwise destroy our 
forests. From all indications we are pursuing this 
policy at present quite vigorously. The second 
method of bringing about the practice of forest 
management is to create such a demand for the 


products of the forest that the price received for 
these products will more than equal the cost of 
producing them. In such a program research can 
play a most prominent part. 


Closer Use Increases Stumpage Value 


It is commonly claimed that about onethird of 
the volume of the living tree is used and that the 
other two-thirds are wasted. If research can give 
this wasted two-thirds a value twice as great as 
the used one-third it would in many cases pay to 
grow trees and manage forests. Out west there is 
a tree little respected by lumbermen. The lum- 
ber of this tree (and this is now the only salable 
product got from it) does not bring a gross re- 
turn of over $50 a thousand, even in these _ 
of high prices. As a result of three years of study 
on the part of my associates and myself, I have de- 
veloped thru research eleven comme 1 products 
which I believe can be made from this tree at a 

rofit. If I am right in this, instead of bringing 

50 a thousand gross returns this tree will bring 

240 a thousand and all of the tree with the ex- 
ception of the stump and small limbs will be used 
—even the bark. 

Here in Wisconsin there is a fine research prob- 
lem being sadly neglected. I refer to the utiliza- 
tion of hemlock bark. Thousands of cords of this 
bark have been and are being wasted. If a practi- 
cal method of removing the bark from the logs in 
a machine were developed so that the dinosaurian 
methods of peeling now practiced were abandoned, 
tt would undoubtedly result in all of the bark be- 
ng used. 

In the destructive distillation of hardwood 
limbs, tops and defective material there is another 
excellent research problem in Wisconsin. I be 
lieve that properly directed research could be made 
to develop for this industry a strong and steady 
demand for its products which would release it 
from the present violent price fluctuations that 
now burden it. 

In the manufacture of paper and articles made 
from wood fiber, there is a most excellent op 
portunity to work out valuable developments be 
cause in fiber making practically the entire tree 
down to three inches in diameter can be used. I 
think we have not begun to appreciate in this 
country the value of the various products which 
can be made from fiber. 


Should First Study Trees of Rapid Growth 


It would appear that research work aimed at 
developing uses for the rapid growing trees would 
stand a much better chance of aiding forest man- 
agement than research work directed at discovering 
products to be made from slow growing trees. It 
is interesting to note that (on the basis of its rate 
of growth) the longleaf pine would have to be 
over three times as valuable as loblolly pine and 
over five times as valuable as Douglas fir in order 
to make its propagation as attractive financially. 

The meeting closed with a short talk on 
Alaska by C. M. Flory, superintendent of the 
national forests of Alaska, in which he stated 
that Alaska’s forests, which are chiefly valu- 
able for paper pulp, give promise of becoming 
in time the most valuable and permanent natural 
resource of that immense territory. 

As a result of the interest shown at the meet- 
ing the chairman appointed a committee con- 
sisting of O. T. Swan, secretary of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, chairman; A. L. Osborn, of Oshkosh; C. L. 
Harrington, of the State conservation commis- 
sion; Howard F. Weiss, of the Burgess Labora- 
tories, and C. P. Winslow, O. M. Butler and 
D. R. Brewster, of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, to draw up a plan for bringing before the 
people of Wisconsin the need for immediate 
legislative action which will provide for ade- 
quate protection and development of the tre- 
mendous forest resources of that State. 





Francis H. Sisson, vice president of the 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York, told the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers’ conven- 
tion, recently held in that city, that an incomplete 
list of direct losses from strikes in 1919 places 
the cost to the workers, in wage loss, at nearly 
$725,000,000, and to industry at about $250,- 
000,000. 
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Forestry Work by the National Research Council’s Committee" | 





The question of forestry never comes up with- 
out recalling to my mind that my maternal grand- 
father built his log house of black walnut and that 
many of the rails of the oriignal fences were of the 
same wood, now so valuable. Of course, one could 
hardly afford to raise black walnut on Indiana farm 
land, and as the population increases and there is 
a greater demand for suitable areas where settle- 
ments can be made and agriculture pursued with 
profit, those regions which can be devoted to the 
growing of timber become more restricted, and at 
the same time increasingly important. Whereas 
but a short time ago timber resources of the South 
were described as inexhaustible, today statistics 
prove that the remaining merchantable timber is 
very apt to be cut out within the next ten or fifteen 
years. 

What I have to present, however, does not con- 
cern the more efficient utilization of present tim- 
ber so much as questions involving land upon which 
the timber grows and its importance to the con- 
tinual supply of merchantable timber. 

We all recognize the desirability of having set- 
tlers take up their abode in the South, for under the 
climatic and economic conditions here, settlement 
becomes attractive. It is believed, however, that 
this settlement will be slow, and that therefore 
those who now own cut-over lands and who will 
remain the owners of such land for some time in 
the future must continue to have considerable in- 
terests here. In otherwords, notwithstanding the 
desire of many to dispose of cut-over lands and 
re-invest the proceeds in other parts of the con- 
tinent where timber is still to be had, the lumber 
and timber owners are sure to be interested for 
some little time in cut-over lands. 

We must recognize that in many instances the 
old forest land is not suitable for agriculture, that 
it is best fitted for the production of forests, and 
that those of us who have profited so greatly by the 
exploitation of these natural resources owe it to 
posterity to replace at least a part of what we have 
consumed. There is a moral obligation in per- 
petuating the forests in those areas particularly 
well suited for that purpose. Besides this, such 
forests tend to make the settlement of adjacent 
lands more attractive and the economic wellbeing 
of the community depends upon adjacent timber to 
a remarkable extent. 


Large Idle Tracts Unpopular 

The people at large, as well as the holders of the 
jand, can no more afford to have it idle than can 
the owner of a business block afford to have it 
untenanted, or the factory owner to have part of 
his equipment unused. You have already sensed 
a certain growing sentiment in our country averse 
to the private ownership of large tracts of land, 
and it seems reasonable to expect this feeling to 
be augmented in cases where such holdings are 
unproductive. 

The utilization of cut-over lands is by no means 
a new topic, and the work which has already been 
done in the South is to be commended and sup- 
ported. The southern foresters deserve great credit 
for their work on the question, while the Southern 
Pine Association and similar groups have under- 
taken to question the problem in a serious and 
persistent fashion. The foresters generally, and 
particularly the United States Forest Service, have 
determined many factors that bear upon the solu- 
tion of these problems, and too much can not be 
said in praise of the work as a whole. Principles 
have been laid down, and many stones set in the 
foundation of a knowledge upon which we must 
construct our policy for the future. It is felt, 
however, that the problem is so large that progress 
can not be made as rapidly as is desirable unless 
a codrdinated attack upon a large scale can be 
made. 

The desirability of turning this guerilla warfare 
into a well thought out campaign has been dis- 
cussed with a number of those interested, and the 
plan which I shall now present has the aproval of 
the United States Forest Service, State and other 
foresters: and upon the recommendation of Secre- 
tary-manager Rhodes, the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion will provide the funds thought necessary to 
carry out work here in the South. I can assure 
you at the outset that the keynote of the whole 
project is codperation, and that it contemplates 
bringing together all of those who have already 
undertaken work along this line who can be in- 
terested in joining in it. 

It is believed-that the National Research Council 
offers the best opportunity for bringing. together 


*Address delivered by Harrison E. Howe, of the 
National Research Council, before the Southern 
Forestry Congress last January. 


these forces and agencies for research, and a brief 
description of that organization may be of service 
here. The council is not a Government bureau, nor 
is it supported by Government funds. It is com- 
posed of representatives of some forty national 
scientific and technical societies and rests upon the 
congressional charter of the National Academy of 
Sciences. It is a war product, having been es- 
tablished to coérdinate the scientific resources of 
the country upon work on war problems. Such 
success attended the codperation obtained that by 
executive order of the President of the United 
States it has been permanently established on a 
peace basis, and will promote and stimulate re- 
search, with particular reference to educational 
institutions from which our research workers must 
come, and to the industries which are benefactors 
in the first instance of results obtained thru scien- 
tifle study. The council hopes to accomplish 
in a democratic way in our democracy even greater 
scientific results than did autocratic Germany by 
methods unsuited to American conditions. The 
council derives its support for general maintenance 
and organization from an endowment granted by 
the Carnegie Corporation, granted upon conditions 
which have been met thru the generosity of a 
number of public minded men, and some of its spe- 
cial work is supported by the General Education 
Board, the Commonwealth Fund, and the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 

In suggesting that the National Research Coun- 
cil undertake work along certain lines in forestry, 
it may be pointed out that funds required are for 
the traveling expenses of those who must do the 
field work, for clerical assistance, and for publica- 
tion expenses. The money will not be used for 
salaries of those who may be considered directors in 
the movement, for already a considerable number 
have expressed the willingness and desire to serve 
gratuitously. Fortunately, the National Research 





When you play, play hard; when you 
work, don’t play at all.—Roosevelt. 


There is only one way to be happy and 
that is to make somebody else so.—Syd- 
ney Smith. 








Council can accept such services, is enabled to 
invite anyone to codperate, and is in an unusually 
advantageous position to act as a clearing house. 


Facilities for Investigation 

A particular advantage which the council affords 
is due to its comprehensive organization, in which 
the services of related sciences can be brought to 
bear quickly upon the solution of problems engaging 
the attention of the forestry committee. Thus, in 
addition to the other committees in the divisions of 
biology and agriculture we can mention the divi- 
sion of physical sciences, of chemistry and chemical 
technology, of geology and geography, and of en- 
gineering. 

In this connection, I may mention a calendar of 
current forestry research which is about to be pub- 
lished, and in which will be outlined all of the 
forest research projects under way in the United 
States and Canada. Those to whom the work has 
been assigned will be indicated, as well as the 
present status of the undertaking and the plans for 
the future. The publication of such information is 
certain to be of direct value to you. 

The personnel of the forestry committee is as 
follows: 


Prof. I. W. Bailey, Bussey Institute, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass.; C. C. Bates, United States Forest 
Service, Denver, Colo.; Prof. Donald Bruce, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, Calif.; Prof. H. C. 
Cowles. University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill.; Prof. 
B. L. Grondal, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash.; Prof. C. D. Howe, University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Canada: Prof. J. S. Illick, State Forest 
Academy, Mont Alto, Pa.; W. H. Kenety, Cloquet 
Experiment Station, Cloquet, Minn.; Prof. Ray- 
mond Pool, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. ; 
W. N. Sparhawk, Forest Service, Washington, D. 
C.: Dr. Harry D. Tiemann; Prof. J. W. Toumey, 
Yale Forest School, New Haven, Conn.: Raphael 
Zon (chairman). Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 

Following a number of meetings and discussions 
on the part of the committee, four major problems 
were outlined as those which need the earliest con- 
sideration. ‘These are, first, the quantitative and 
qualitative forest increment on cut-over lands; 
second, the standardization of silvicultural prac- 
tice in the various forest regions of the United 
States ; third, correlation of biological factors with 


physical, mechanical, chemical, and _ structural 
qualities of timber; and fourth, the effect of forests 
of the Atlantic plain in the path of prevailing 
winds upon the humidity of the central prairie 
region of the United States. 


Problems for Solution 


Any one of these problems interests the entire 
profession of forestry—forest schools, State forest 
and Federal Forest services. The solution in every 
case is more complex than would appear upon 
casual examination. For example, the quantitative 
and qualitative forest increment on cut-over lands 
involves the consideration of a large number of 
factors. One of these is the succession of vegeta- 
tion on cut-over lands. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that certain type of forest, after it is 
cut over, particularly if the cutting is very heavy 
and followed by fire, does not follow itself, but is 
often succeeded by an entirely different type of 
vegetation, frequently of an herbaceous or shrub 
character. 

It becomes important that we should know just 
what cut-over lands will produce in the next 
twenty-five or fifty years, and even further in the 
future. We need to know not only the kind of trees 
that are coming up, but how fast they are growing 
and the kinds and grades of material that will be 
produced at the ends of definite periods. The 
study involves the measurement of thousands of 
sample areas well distributed over all the forest 
regions of the United States, and because of its 
wide scope it can not be undertaken by any single 
academic or State agency, or even by the Forest 
Service. It calls for the codperation of the entire 
forestry profession with the business interests. It 
is distinctly a research problem, the results of 
which will be of immediate value in determining 
policies of management with respect to this great 
natural resource. 

The standardization of silvicultural practice has 
to do with providing practical ways and means of 
securing continuous forest growth on lands un- 
suitable for any other purpose. This task involves 
a basic knowledge of the part played by such 
natural factors as light, soil moisture, exposure, 
effect of fire, number of seed trees necessary per 
acre, longevity of seed stored in the forest floor, 
and anything else which applies to the solution of 
the problem of perpetuity of our forests by natural 
means. 

With respect to the correlation of biological 
factors with physical, mechanical, chemical and 
structural qualities of timber, it may be pointed out 
that notwithstanding the excellent work done in 
the studies of mechanical, physical, and chemical 
properties, the work has been carried on in most 
cases without taking into consideration the biologi- 
eal features involved. The work has been done as 
upon any structural material, using practically the 
same methods of testing, and while much valuable 
knowledge has been secured we are still far from 
possessing definite laws regarding the structural 
properties of our timbers. Wood should be handled 
as an organic product and in the light of the or- 
ganic processes that produce it. The effect of wide 
and narrow rings on the strength of the timber is 
well known, yet the width of the rings is a direct 
result of conditions of growth and can be varied 
almost at will by forest operations. The presence 
of knots in timber is a source of its weakness, 
and the production of clear or knotty timber is en- 
tirely dependent upon the density of the stand in 
which the timber grows—again a forest condition 
that can be modified by forest operations. The 
age of the tree, the amount of sap in the wood, the 
season of cutting, the falling of the timber, and the 
subsequent handling of logs all enter into the 
problem of strength. It is our firm conviction that 
without correlating the biological factors that 
affect the growth of -timber with its mechanical, 
physical, and chemical properties we shall never be 
able to reduce our structural properties of wood to 
definite laws of general application. 


The Influence of Winds 

The fourth problem has to do with proving oF 
disproving the theory that the forests of the coastal 
plain, which are in the path of the prevailing 
moist, southerly winds, play an important part in 
helping to carry the moisture further into the 
interior, acting in a sense as relay stations. #i7ing 
up by evaporation moisture to winds which begin to 
give off their moisture in the form of rain after 
they strike the land as they move imward from the 
sea. If there were no forest these winds would 
soon be drained of the mositure aborbed by them 
from the ocean close to the coast, and would be 
relatively dry in their movement northward over 
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the great granary of the country. If this theory 
could be proved correct, then it would have a direct 
bearing upon our entire forest policy and its effect 
upon agriculture im the central States. 

The broad scope of this program is, of course, 
very clear, and in order to concentrate their efforts 
the committee proposes the following as the pro- 
gram which shall be undertaken here in the South: 
The determination of the factors that hinder or 
help forest growth to the end that the best means 
of bringing forest lands. into the greatest pro- 
ductivity may be determined. It is believed that 
within three years sufficient data can be obtained 
to judge the economic conditions and to form a 
rational policy based on scientific facts. It is at 
once evident that this work must be tied up with 
that now in progress, as for example, with that 
of the conservation commissions, experiments such 
as those which Mr. Hardtner is conducting, the pro- 
posed work for the new experiment stations to be 
established in the South, and the codperative un- 





dertaking in which the Southern Pine Association 
has joined with the Department of Agriculture on 
the development of better forage grasses. The first 
work will be to learn what is being done and what 
is planned by those now at work on the problem. 
Much of this information is already in hand. Next 
a large number of plots must be examined and 
studied, and the forestry committee of the Na- 
tional Research Council is in a position to bring 
to bear the experience and training of many of 
the recognized leaders in special fields who can 
contribute knowledge of unusual value. It is also 
planned to ask that an advisory committee be ap- 
pointed from among the southern lumbermen who 
are very close to the problem in question, in order 
that the committee may confer with them for the 
benefit of their practical experience. 

The plan has been worked out carefully and 
represents the best judgment of a considerable num- 
ber of specialists, and it is felt that the willing- 
ness of those interested to join in the program will 








be regarded favorably by the public at large, which 
is interested in seeing forestry and the utilization 
of forest products become less of a speculation and 
more of an established industry. To be sure, other 
sections of the country are also interested in the 
productivity of cut-over lands, and the committee 
will seek codperation in the region of the Great 
Lake States and the Northwest in work of a 
similar character to be carried on under condi- 
tions peculiar to those localities, and financed by 
the interests to be benefited. Further studies on 
silvicultural practice will be encouraged in those 
regions where there is yet time so to manage the 
forests that they will become self perpetuating. 

It is hoped that if you see faults in the plan thus 
briefly outlined you will contribute your con- 
structive criticisms and suggestions. I trust you 
will find in the project much that meets with your 
approval, and that we can count upon your valu- 
able support in carrying the plan thru to a success- 
ful conclusion. 





STRIKERS WEAKENING AND MILLS RESUME 


NORTHERN MILLS START UP 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
OsHKOSH, WIS., May 27.—Telegrams_re- 

ceived by O. T. Swan, secretary of the North- 
ern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, of this city, state that the strike at 
Ashland is breaking, the Bell Lumber Co., at 
Ashland, having started running ten hours with 
practically a full crew. 

Mr. Swan has also been advised of the start- 
ing of operations by the Park Falls Lumber 
Co. All companies in Park Falls are now op- 
erating as the mill of the Roddis Lumber & 
Veneer Co. started several days ago. The Rob- 
bins Flooring Co., Rhinelander, Wis., also 
started today. 





Timberworkers’ Strike Loses Ground 

OsHKOSH, WIS., May 26.—‘‘ With fifty-nine 
mills in Wiseonsin and northern Michigan oper- 
ating on an absolutely normal basis and thirty- 
seven operating successfully with crews more or 
less reduced, the fourth week of the Timberwork- 
ers’ strike finds the union cause losing ground.’’ 
That is the expressed opinion of O. T. Swan, 
secretary of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 


Manufacturers’ Association. ‘‘There are some 
points where the union men are still holding out 
and claiming victory in the face of defeat,’’ said 


Mr. Swan. ‘‘It is becoming a common claim 
with them when it is announced that a plant is 
to resume operation to give out information that 


the employer has capitulated and will accede to 
the 8-hour demand, thereby endeavoring to bol- 
ster up the hope of the strikers. 


_ ***Don’t you believe the lies that are printed 
in the papers,’ is their argument. ‘Just come to 


us and we will give you the dope straight.’ But 
employers are publishing lists of mills in opera- 
tion, offering a reward for disproval of their 
statements, and the union leaders rule the men 


out of order when they attempt to bring up the 
subject for discussion in union meetings. It isa 


significant facet that not a single mill which has 
oneed operations has had to close a second 
ime, 

‘Today the Foster-Latimer Lumber Co., at 
Mellen, reported an accession of five men, two 
of them members of the union, in the face of a 
strong union meeting recently held at that place. 


The strikers are getting restless, it is reported. 
The Mohr Lumber Co., at Tomahawk, started 


operations this morning on a 10-hour basis with 
°¥ percent of its crew. Reports had previously 
been sent out by the union that an 8-hour day 


had been granted. Similar reports were given 
out regarding conditions at Stanley, Strongs 
sasieh.) and _the Underwood Veneer Co. at 
yausau. Denials of any such concession is made 
trom each of those places. 

‘It is a favorite method of the strike leaders 
to claim that mills in operation are ‘one man 
Plants’ but as a matter of fact the larger plants, 
except in a few isolated cases, are the ones that 
oi Jn operation. Many of the older men are 
bi int, to see the light. The younger men are 
- a to other plants, altho it is believed 
~ endeavor to conceal the fact that they are 
strikers when they seek employment. 

The building trades, which are beginning to 


feel the result of the railroad situation, are 
viewing the walkout of the Timberworkers with 
some concern and foresee a deluge of labor on 
the market which will react against all industries 
in this State and Michigan. At Rhinelander, 
the strike headquarters, the unions are still hold- 
ing out, but the men are becoming dissatisfied 
and want to see the mills reopened as soon as 
possible. Merchants in sawmill towns are begin- 
ning to complain of the inactivity and belief is 
expressed that another month of idleness will be 
nothing less than a calamity.’’ 





TIMBERWORKERS’ STRIKE WEAKENS 


OsHKOSH, WIs., May 19.—Continued clarify- 
ing of the atmosphere marks the timberworkers’ 
strike. Production is approaching normal, and 
almost each day sees a defection in the ranks 
of the strikers, according to reports received 
by O. T. Swan, secretary of the Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 

Altho the strike is now in its third week, 
more than eighty percent of the sawmills in 
the hemlock and hardwood producing districts 
of the lake states are running to capacity. To- 
day advices received from Foster City, Mich., 
are to the effect that the sawmill of the Morgan 
Lumber & Cedar eompany is operating at sev- 
enty-five percent capacity. The strike at that 
point was belated. Last week, about ten days 
after the first walkout took place in the dis- 
trict, the men decided they did not want to 
work. No attempt was made to fill the places 
of the strikers and a number of younger men 
went elsewhere to seek employment. Tuesday 
evening the men held a meeting and voted to 
return to work, which they proceeded to do 
this morning. That is the second instance 
which has come to Mr. Swan’s attention of 
futile efforts of the union to put the strike 
across in certain specified localities. The other 
case was at Stevens Point. 

Breaks in the ranks of the strikers were re- 
ported this week in the starting of plants at 
a number of places. The Medford Veneer Co. 
started up Monday. The Trout Creek Lumber 
Co. started its second sawmill. The Connor 
Land & Lumber Co. at Laona reported there 
were no strikers in that territory. The Roddis 
Lumber Co. at Park Falls is now running 
eighty-five percent production and the Park 
Falls Lumber Co. is operating a large crew and 
getting out normal shipments. The big Scott 
& Howe mill at Ironwood, Mich., closed May 3 
for repairs. The unions claimed a strike, but 
when the owners decided to resume operations 
Monday, the men responded 100 percent. The 
I. Stephenson operation at Wells, Mich., the 
largest in that state, started one of its mills 
Monday. The Rhinelander Box & Lumber Co. 
is operating its sawmill successfully, and the 
Wisconsin Veneer Co., also of Rhinelander, is 
operating at better than seventy-five percent 
production. 

While the Wausau, Antigo and Oshkosh dis- 
tricts are practically immune from the con- 
tagion, and most of western Wisconsin and 
upper Michigan are running practically at full 
capacity, there are some sore spots yet at 
Rhinelander, Merrill, Marinette and Mellen, 


Wis., and at Munising and Manistique, Mich. 
At some points the men are offering to return 
to work on a 10-hour basis if a large wage 
scale increase is granted, contrary to the ex- 
pressed wishes of the union leaders who are 
standing firm for the 8-hour day, even at a 
smaller wage. 

Then Von Platen Lumber Co. at Iron Moun- 
tain, Mich., started operations with a full crew 
Monday on a 10-hour basis, and the manage- 
ment issued a public statement complimenting 
the men on their attitude, and calling atten- 
tion to the fact that not a single act of disorder 
had marked their vacation period. Mr. Swan 
was advised that no agreement was made with 
the union, press reports to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

{The foregoing report was received too late for 
publication last week and is printed in this issue 
because of the detailed information it conveys re- 
garding the resumption of various individual mills 
in the strike territory.—EbITor. ] 


LUMBERMEN VOICE PROTESTS 


New Or.EANS, La., May 24.—While approv- 
ing the shutting down of credit on luxuries and 
non-essentials, local lumbermen take the view 
that the building of homes is essential. ‘‘It 
seems to me,’’ said Frank B. Williams, of the 
F. B. Williams Cypress Co., ‘‘there can be no 
doubt but that under the present circumstances 
the building of more homes for its people is one 
of the most urgent problems confronting New 
Orleans. Anything preventing or delaying the 
prosecution of this work works a hardships not 
only upon the person whose purse might be 
affected by a possible sale but upon the entire 
city and upon none more than the rank and 
file of the city’s laboring class.’’ 

J. W. MeWilliams, connected with the R. H. 
Downman interests, said that it seemed to him 
that house building was imperative, with the 
city short 7,500 homes. 

W. W. Carre, of the W. W. Carre Lumber 
Co., expressed the belief that the classification 
of building activities among the non-essentials 
ought to be reconsidered. ‘‘Under the present 
circumstances more houses,’’ he contended, ‘‘ are 
just as necessary as food and raiment.’’ 

Secretary A. C. Bowen, of the Southwestern 
Hardwood club, expressed his disappointment 
that local building operations should be inter- 
fered with by curtailment of loans. He thought 
that by carefully planned codperation on the 
part of lumbermen, realty men and others in- 
terested, ways might be found to prevent the 
abandonment of the housing corporation project 
and bring about reconsideration of the policy 
of discouraging building loans. 

Philip Lanier, of the Lanier-Patterson Lum- 
ber Co., president of the newly organized Lum- 
bermen’s Club, took a rather hopeful view of 
the situation. ‘‘Undoubtedly,’’ said he, ‘‘ what 
the financial institutions seek is merely a 
breathing spell and building operations are not 
likely to be held up many weeks.’’ He ex- 
pressed the belief that, should the policy be 
long continued, the Lumbermen’s Club would 
gladly coéperate with other interests in finding 
a solution of the building problem. 
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INVESTIGATE AMERICAN METHODS 


The Imperial Forest Service of India is mak- 
ing an investigation of American methods of 
timber conversion and is giving particular at- 
tention to problems of logging, sawmilling, and 
the further manufacture of forest products. 
The work is being done on an extensive scale, 
both as to scope and the time allotted to com- 
plete the investigations. In order to carry out 
this work, the Forest Service of India or- 
ganized an engineering branch composed of 
specialists and experts in the several lines to 
be included in the research work. 

The investigation in India is in charge of 
the engineering firm of Martin C. Lafon, log- 
ging expert, whose part of the field activities 
will consist in examining the hardwood forests 
of India for the purpose of determining what 
kinds of timber and what quantity are avail- 
able for export to such countries and markets 
as need it. 

Sixteen British engineers have been sent to 
the United States and it is their plan to remain 
here more than a year, and acquaint them- 
selves as thoroly as possible in that time with 
such American methods of forestry and con- 
version as promise to be useful in lumber opera- 
tions in India. They intend to visit all parts 
of this country where extensive logging and 
milling work is carried on. An idea of the 
extent of the work mapped out is shown in 
the program under which they are carrying on 
their investigations. The field work planned 
includes the following schedule, showing regions 
and the time allotted to each: 

First operation among the Appelachian Moun 
tains, two months. 


Second operation in the same region, one and a 
half months. 


Four smaller operations among the Appalachian 
Mountains with some special features, one month. 
Operation in the Inland Empire, one month. 


An operation in the sugar pine forests of Cali- 
fornia, one month. 


One or more operations among the Douglas fir 
forests of the Pacific coast, two months. 


An operation in the southern cypress swamps. 
one month. 


An operation in the longleaf pine forests in the 
South, one month. 


An operation in the forests of the Atlantic coast, 
one montk. 

About one year will be required to complete 
these investigations in the woods and at saw- 
mills; and in addition to these, the engineers 
are prepared to spend two months in factories 
and in carrying out special programs. Eleven 
such investigations have been arranged, as 
follows: 

The manufacture of 3-ply panels. 

Veneer manufactures. 

Slack and tight cooperage plants. 

The manufacture of packing cases. 

Dry kilns for refractory hardwoods. 

Cresoting plants. 

Plants for the extraction of tannin. 

Destructive distillation of woods. 

The naval stores industry. 

Paper and pulp manufactures. 

The manufacture of furniture. 


The engineers in America who are making 
these investigations are working under the 
direction of C. G. Rogers, of the Imperial 
Forest Service of India. 

The field work was begun in southern Appa- 
lachians because it is believed that the physical 
conditions prevailing there more closely re- 
semble those of India than in any other part 
of the United States. 


LABORATORY DECENNIAL CELEBRATION 


Mapison, Wis., May 24.—The general com- 
mittee which has been appointed to prepare the 
program and make arrangements for the decen- 
nial celebration of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory here has selected July 22 and 23 as tenta- 
tive dates for this celebration. In an announce- 
ment being sent out by the laboratory regard- 
ing this celebration a brief resume of the his- 
tory of the laboratory from its inception is 
given, incorporated with which is a list of the 
various lines of endeavor which are being car- 
ried out. 

Many men acquainted with the work of the 
laboratory have thought that because of the 


service rendered it should receive some mark of 
recognition or appreciation from the industries 
it serves, and to carry out this idea the decen- 
nial celebration was planned and the general 
committee appointed. The present plans call 
for a two-day program, including addresses by 
men prominent in science, industry and com- 
merce; inspection of the laboratory; a banquet, 
and various other forms of instruction and en- 
tertainment. It is proposed to make a per- 
manent record of the decennial in the form of a 
souvenir publication to contain all the addresses 
and other relevant matter, including the names 
of those who can permit a permanent record 
of their codperative contributions to be made. 


PROMPT WAGE PAYMENT BILL 


SureveportT, La., May 24.—A bill of vital 
interest to all employees and employers in 
Louisiana has been introduced in the House of 
Representatives of the Louisiana general as- 
sembly by Representative W. Scott Wilkinson, 
of Shreveport, who is a member of a strong 
local law firm. The bill provides for immediate 
payment upon discharge of all laborers or other 
employees, and if an employer fails to make or 
tender the payment promptly and at the usual 


PLANS BIG CALIFORNIA PINE OUTPUT 


CHILOQUIN, ORE., May 22.—The recent pur- 
chase of 41,000 acres of timber from the Booth- 
Kelly interests, technically known as the Oregon 
Land & Livestock Co., by the Modoe Lumber 
Co., of Chiloquin, gives this enterprising con- 
cern a supply of timber to last it for many years 
to come. With these large timber holdings the 
Modoe Lumber Co. plans in the not far distant 
future the construction of a modern band saw- 
mill with dry kilns and cut-up plant as well as 
box plant and approximately twenty-five miles 
of railroad to bring out the timber. This means 
that there is to be developel here one of the 
large lumber concerns in the Klamath region. 

This section is rapidly coming to the front 
in pine lumber manufacturing. It is estimated 
that there are now eighteen new scwmills either 
operating or under construction in the Klamath 
country at present and the industry has only 
begun to develop. It is claimed that there is 
about 30,000,000,000 feet of pine timber tribu- 
tary to the Klamath region, which means it has 
a great future, as this timber is developed and 
manufacturing operations opened up. 

The timber purchased by the Modoe Lumber 
Co., of which J. O. Goldthwaite is president and 
manager, lies in townships 37, 38 and 39 south, 
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place he is held liable for full time from the 
date of the employee’s discharge till paid, or till 
tender is made. 


LUMBER BUSINESS BECKONS TO ALL 

Tue Hit, N. Y., May 25.—William Randolph 
Hearst, who publishes a string of daily papers 
from New York to San Francisco, is about to 
enter the lumber business as an incident to his 
other activities. He recently purchased 100,000 
acres of timber land near Tug Hill, N. Y., in 
connection with the purchase of the Dexter 
paper mill and water rights in that vicinity. 
Pulp wood cut on the tract will supply the mill; 
but much of the timber is more valuable for 
lumber than for pulp, and that will be manu- 
factured by a sawmill and shoe last factory 
which are to be built. The mill is expected to 
cut 10,000,000 feet of lumber a year, most of 
it of dimensions suitable for shoe lasts, but 
other wood products will be manufactured. The 
land is situated in the best hardwood region of 
New York, in the neighborhood of the Adiron- 
dacks. The price paid for the land, timber, 
water rights and pulp mill, is variously stated, 
from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000. The Dexter mill 
produces about thirty-five tons of paper a day. 
It will continue to operate under the same man- 
agement as heretofore. 


ranges 15, 16 and 17, in Lane and Klamath 
counties, and contains approximately 750,000,000 
feet of timber, practically all of the socalled 
California white pine which Mr. Goldthwaite 
states will show an average of six and one-half 
logs per tree and a large proportion of eight or 
nine log trees and will average in excess of 40 
percent of uppers. The price paid for this tract 
of timber is in excess of $1,000,000. 

The Modoc Lumber Co. began operations July 
5, 1917. During 1918 its output was 21,000,000 
feet, and in 1919, 23,000,000 feet was cut, and 
its output this year on a double shift is expected 
to reach 40,000,000 feet, of which 12,000,000 
feet has now been sawed. 

Three logging camps are now being operated 
and the logs handled over seven miles of rail- 
road. At Chiloquin there is a village of nearly 
one hundred homes and about three hundred 
people reside there. : 

The new plant will be operated by electrie 
power and equipped with two bands, shotgua 
feed and the usual edgers, air trimu.ers ete. It 
is expected that the output of the new plant 
will be about 200,000 feet, single shift. 


THE BIG man looks at the net results; the 
small man splits hairs over how they were a¢ 
complished. 
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Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Men Review Year of _ 
Highly Successful Associational Activities 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

JACKSONVILLE, Fua., May 25.—In the room 
in the Mason Hotel in years gone by devoted 
to bacehanalian revelries, but now dedicated to 
the more prosaic service of a convention hall, 
the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association this 
morning met in its twenty-second annual con- 
vention, with President J. E. Graves, of Hos- 
ford, Fla., presiding. Mr. Graves is at the 
close of his third year of service as executive 
head and E. C. Harrell is ending his nineteenth 
year as secretary of the organization. In the 
point of continuous service with one association 
Mr. Harrell takes rank as the dean of lumber 
association secretaries and if the love and 
esteem in which he is held by the membership 
is any criterion the end of the next decade will 
find him still faithfully serving the manufactur- 
ers of this section as secretary of one of the 
pioneer associations and at the same time one 
of the most progressive and successful in actual 
constructive work for the industry. 


The President’s Address 


In his annual address President Graves re- 
ferred to the splendid growth of the associa- 
tion both in numbers and in service and 
recounted some of its constructive accomplish- 
ments, which include standardizing grading 
rules, building up a traffic department that is 
recognized as one of the ablest in the country 
and that has benefited not alone the lumber 
industry but other industries as well, building 
up an efficient cost accounting and governmental 
relations department which deals primarily with 
income tax problems and has won a national 
reputation for splendidly efficient service. In 
expressing his appreciation of the honor that 
had been eonferred upon him by electing him 
three times president, Mr. Graves said no prob- 
lem had been too great for the organization to 
tackle and that great things had been accom- 
plished in the three years just past, and added, 
‘‘T do not take the honors to myself; they be- 
long to the working force of the organization 
that had the execution of the details and to the 
wholehearted support of the membership, for 
without this codperation nothing could have 
been aceomplished.’? He urged the members 
to encourage the new officers by large and en- 
thusiastie attendance at all the meetings, for 
they will need help and advice, ‘‘for there are 
greater problems ahead of us than we have had 
in the past in the way of financial, legislative 
and social problems and readjustment of trans- 
portation rates.’’ He discussed briefly the 
certainty of continued burdensome taxation, 
with increased freight rates that will cost the 
country $2,000,000,000 in excess of prewar rates 
and add to the high cost of living, the necessity 
of a demonstration of Americanism that will 
quiet the unrest and deal with the agitator, and 
also the necessity for people generally to cease 
their extravagance and endeavor to bring pro- 
duction back to normal, and he closed with a 
pledge of assistance to the new officers. 

The financial statement showed in detail the 
receipts and disbursements of the last year, 
which indicated extreme activity in all lines. 


Report of the Secretary 


Seeretary Harrell then presented his annual 
report, which follows in part: 


I feel safe in saying that the fiscal 

a year 1919- 
gd was in fact the best year that we have had in 
sal pwenty-S00 years of our existence. The mem- 
De rship on May 1 was 189, a small gain over the 
previous year, and there have been quite a few 
changes with an occasional withdrawal. We rather 
expect that there will be more changes this year on 
a ag of operations being discontinued. I will 
a - passing that the personnel of today would 
wie aed as at all similar to what it was 
pe = first came with the organization nineteen 
one ago. We have only one member today repre- 
the ing the firm of the same name that was with 

ne association at that time, P. D. Phillips, and his 


locati 
tg has changed many times during that 


Analyzes Production Conditions 
Production fo 
palc , Ww 


tor the fiscal year. according to dues 
&8 1,054,413,000 feet, which does not repre- 





sent actual production for the reason that some 
part of the receipts represent delinquent dues for 
the previous fiscal year. The total figures to date, 
taking into account dues collected May 1 to 24, 
inclusive, represent 1,132,911,400 feet, which, 
added to an estimated balance of 57,196,300 feet, 
would show that our members produced 1,190,- 
107,700 feet, or between 30 and 40 percent, possi- 
bly more, less than they would have under normal 
conditions. Reasons for this shortage are, of course, 
well known—principally labor and transportation 
conditions. There is not so much a labor shortage 
as there is a labor inefficiency, and higher wages to 
labor do not get results, and we make bold to say 
that they will not. Transportation conditions have 
steadily grown worse, which will be described by 
the traffic manager. However, we venture the 
assertion that with the same equipment, motive and 
man power working as we know they did prior to 
1916 there would not have been the congestion there 
= at present, or certainly not so great a conges- 
ion. 


Reviews Statistical Activities 


Inability to ship has very greatly added to an 
already high cost, and the end is not yet in sight. 
Our activities have been handicapped to some ex- 
tent—the monthly cost statement has not been 
going out for some months, the reasons being a 
change of accountants, sickness and also not get- 
ting the reports from the mills. We now are clos- 
ing reports for some months back, and we propose 
to see that this report is got out regularly and 
promptly hereafter. The cost form that we have 
been using is probably one reason why we have not 
had more reports. Our conception of what the 
mills want to see particularly is item costs, and 
we are now working on that theory. The daily 
sales report was tempo- 
rarily held up, but is now 
in full operation — the 
only thing that we are 
dissatisfied with is that 
all the members do not 
report all sales. We have 
some members who report 
all sales made, while there 
are others who _ report 
none. We hope for im- 
provement this year. It 





W. C. SHERMAN, 
Millville, Fla. ; 
Elected President 





should be noted by all 
that it is essential and 
necessary that all sales be 
reported. 

Prospects are bright for 
an increased membership 
and we are now working 
out plans for a solicita- 
tion of all the mills in as- ~ 
sociation territory. 

Inspection service at the mills has been badly 
neglected for the last two or three months, caused 
by, in the first place, an inadequate force for ordi- 
nary service, and also by the great number of com- 
plaint jobs that we have had. An unusual number 
have been coming in since the month of March 
and our entire force has been on this work. 





Year’s Work Has Been Constructive 


I said in the beginning of this report that the 
year was the best in our history, and I want to 
repeat that statement before closing—the work 
has been constructive and I know of no member 
who does not feel that he has received manifold 
returns. In spite of the fact that our meetings 
have been infrequent, actually fewer than in any 
previous year, we have kept in close and intimate 
touch at all times and the membership has used 
the association more than during any previous 
year. It is a real pleasure for me to say to you 
that codperation and consideration of the officers 
and members have been splendid, which I appreciate 
more than I can find words to express. 


The secretary then called attention to the 
fact that there is now in the association only 
one man remaining of the original organizers of 
the body twenty-two years ago and he was in 
the room. P. D. Phillips, of Thomasville, Ga., 
was called to his feet and briefly acknowledged 
the honor, pledging his continued interest in 
and enthusiasm for the association. 


Traffic Manager’s Report 
In the report he submitted, W. E. Gardner, 
manager of the traffic department, showed that 
the claims collected during the year ending 
May 1, amounted to $20,115.26, of which the 


members received $12,100.99 and the associa- 
tion the balance. For the five years ending May 
1, the total claims collected amounted to $60,- 
906.62, of which the members’ share was $36,- 
569.32. The collections for the last year he said 
were nearly 25 percent more than those of any 
previous year. 

Referring to the subject of transit cars, Mr. 
Gardner told of the activities of a subcommittee 
of the association of which he was chairman in 
presenting the situation to the Railroad Admin- 
istration in such a way as to secure the tariff 
which places a penalty of $10 a day per car on 
lumber held at reconsigning points longer than 
forty-eight hours. He referred also to the hear- 
ing at which the penalty was attacked, and said 
there is considerable work yet before the asso- 
ciation if it is to be successful in making the 
$10 charge a permanent one. 

The traffic department of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, he said, has in 
the first year of its existence developed into an 
effective and valuable aid to the traffic managers 
of regional associations who had frequent occa- 
sion to call on the bureau in Washington for 
help, which they received. The National asso- 
ciation must confine its traffic activities to mat- 
ters of a general nature where there is no con- 
flict of interests, but that still leaves a vast 
field for regional activities of great value to the 
industry. 


May Lose Water-Competitive Rates 


Mr. Gardner spoke of the persistent and 
concerted efforts on the part of the eastern 
traffic lines to cancel water competitive rates on 
lumber from southeastern producing points to 
North Atlantic seaboard destinations. So far 
those attempts have been defeated, but the new 
railroad law denies the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the authority to grant railroads re- 
lief from the application of the long and short 
haul clause, on account of merely potential 
water competition, which, in his opinion, means 
eventually the loss of a considerable number of 
water competitive rates enjoyed by that section 
for more than twenty years. He thought that 
as a result of the increases in rates granted in 
the case now pending, he will have to direct his 
efforts toward securing such an adjustment of 
lumber rates from the Southeast to eastern and 
New England destinations as will give a struc- 
ture of all-rail rates that will maintain the same 
relative basis in competitive territory that is 
now being enjoyed with water competitive 
rates. This will open a wider territory of con- 
sumption for the mills of the association. The 
section in which these mills operate, he said, is 
now discriminated against in the interior, east- 
ern and New England territory, and he hopes to 
have these discriminations removed in the com- 
ing adjustment. 

Referring to the adjustment to eastern desti- 
nations in 1916 which gave south Florida mills 
thru rates less than Jacksonville combination, 
and later extensions of this adjustment to desti- 
nations in the Buffalo-Pittsburgh territory, he 
said that efforts to establish the same basis to 
Ohio River crossings were suspended at the out- 
break of the war. In May, 1919, he filed appli- 
cation for an adjustment of rates to Ohio River 
crossings and Central Freight Association terri- 
tory which would be in line with rates to east- 
ern and Buffalo-Pittsburgh territories and more 
in accordance with those from the Mississippi 
Valley to the western territory. While this 
application was pending southern carriers filed 
rates, asking for general advances in lumber 
rates from the Southwest, which would have 
placed mills of the association at a still further 
disadvantage. The situation thus became quite 
complicated, but the traffic department suc- 
ceeded in disposing of all the proposals for ad- 
vances without formal hearing. It was deemed 
inadvisable to press its petition at that time 
and it was withdrawn, but will be presented to 
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the Interstate Commerce Commission in due 
time. 
Traffic Prominent Feature of Association 


The manager reviewed the questions of car 
shortage and embargoes and told of the efforts 
of the traffic department to serve members of 
the association in the matter of securing cars. 
He told also of his service on the Jacksonville 
district committee and the traffic committee ap- 
pointed by the Federal administration. The 
association also is a charter member of the 
Southern Traffic League made up of chambers 
of commerce, boards of trade, agricultural asso- 
ciations and similar public bodies. This league, 
he says, has been the strong arm of the indi- 
vidual industrial traffic manager during the try- 
ing times of the war. During the first year of 
the organization’s existence Mr. Gardner was 
vice president, and during the second year its 
president. He acted also as chairman of the 
special legislative committee of the league and 
as chairman of the special committee on rail- 
road legislation of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, being as well a member 
of the special legislative committee of the Na- 
tional Shippers’ Conference. He was selected 
also by the governmental relations committee of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion to present to Congress the views of the 
lumber industry concerning railroad legislation, 
and appeared before the House committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce in September 
of last year, his statements and arguments be- 
fore the committee being distributed thru the 
regional association. He appeared also before 
the Senate committee of interstate and foreign 
commerce in opposition to the Poindexter bill 
providing a rigid long and short haul amend- 
ment to the fourth section of the Act. That 
measure was finally defeated. 

Active in Legislative Matters 

The manager explained that a special com- 
mittee on railroad legislation of the National 
association with the active assistance of the 
traffic secretary helped to secure the enactment 
of the Cummins bill in the House, despite the 
Administration’s opposition. This bill restored 
the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion over rates during Federal control, and, tho 
finally vetoed, no action was taken pending the 
return of the roads to private ownership. 

With respect te the new railroad law Mr. 
Gardner said that while it is not a complete 
solution of the railroad problem, it is a con- 
structive piece of legislation and embodies the 
results of conscientious study on the part of 
Congress after one of the most exhaustive hear- 
ings ever held. 

The success of the law, he said, will be deter- 
mined largely by the manner in which it is 
administered by the commission, but a heavy 
responsibility is imposed upon both the public 
and the railroads to unite in an effort to operate 
under the law. His personal opinion was that 
this is the last chance for private ownership and 
operation of the railroads; for, if this law fails, 
Government ownership is the alternative solu- 
tion of the problem. He expressed his deliberate 
opinion on this subject in these words: 

I do not hesitate therefore to warn the railroads 
that if they desire to retain their properties they 
must deal fairly and justly with the public, and if 
the public wants private ownership it must deal 
fairly and justly with the railroads. 


Freight Should Not Bear Entire Increase 


Mr. Gardner explained that under the new 
Act the railroads are guaranteed Government 
standard rental until September 1, 1920, after 
which time the commission must fix rates that 
will earn a net return of 514 percent on the fair 
value of the property devoted to transportation, 
and the commission may add one-half of 1 per- 
cent for non-productive improvements. This 
guarantee continues two years from March 1, 
1920, the commission fixing the rates after the 
end of that period. The railroads he said have 
applied for increases in rates to yield 6 percent 
as provided by the law. Eastern railroads say 
they will require an increase of 30.4 percent; 
western district railroads 23.9 percent and the 
southern district 30.9 percent. It is the inten- 
tion of the railroads to add this entire additional 
revenue to freight rates making no increases in 











other operating revenues,- and it is proposed 
further that blanket supplements to. tariffs be 
issued making percentage increases, leaving in- 
equalities for later adjustment. 

In the opinion of Mr. Gardner the additional 
earnings required by the railroads should be 
divided proportionately among all sources of 
operating revenue, including passenger fares, 
mail and express service. In his opinion also 
it can be shown that lumber already is bearing 
rates relatively too high and that it should not 
be subjected to increases as great as other 
classes of freight. He is also opposed to the 
method proposed by the carriers for increasing 
freight rates on a straight percentage basis, as 
this would seriously disturb competitive rela- 
tionships in the industry. Hearings in the case 
are now being held before the commission in 
Washington having begun May 24, and the in- 
terests of the association will be looked after 
by Mr. Gardner in codperation with the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

In closing Mr. Gardner summarized numerous 
other activities of the department before the 
Railroad Administration with respect to rates 
of the various railroads serving the section in 
which members of the association operate. 
‘‘Make Hay, While the Sun Shines’’ 


Following this report President Graves in- 
troduced Ed Lane, president of the Atlantic 
National Bank, of Jacksonville, the subject of 
whose address was, ‘‘ Make Hay While the Sun 
Shines.’’ He said: 


The Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association repre- 
sents one of the most constructive forces in this 
The individual 


sixth Federal Reserve district. 
members of this associa- 
tion are engaged in a 
manufacturing enterprise 
that is the backbone of 
our financial structure. 
Your membership is dis- 
tinctively in the class of 
producers, which is so 
necessary for our national 
prosperity and deserves 
the financial support of 





W. B. HARBESON, 
De Funiak Springs, Fla., 
Who Was Elected a 
Director 





our banking fraternity. 
Lumber is today the king 
of commerce, as this prod- 
uct of the forest is in de- 
mand thruout the world. 
Your fraternity has been a 
long and patient sufferer 
in the past, owing to un- 
favorable market prices, 
but you are now reaping 
your just rewards. The 
peak of high prices is evidently past and it is be- 
lieved by those in authority that you will have to 
face in the future during the reconstruction pro- 
cess at least a slightly declining market, and there- 
fore I implore you to “make hay while the sun 
shines.” In this period of lumber prosperity it 
is well to remember the injunction from the scrip- 
tures, “Let him who thinketh he standeth, take 
heed lest he fall.’’ All great strategists prepare 
for war in time of peace just as you should prepare 
for lower markets and unfavorable conditions in 
the midst of your prosperity. 


Should Prepare for Lean Years 


It is reported that the annual output of the 
yeorgia-Fiorida Saw Mill Association is about 2.,- 
000,000,000 feet and the mills operating outside of 
this association in the same territory about 300,- 
000,000 feet, which means at the present market a 
gross income of about $70,000,000, which almost 
equals the cotton crop of Georgia and all products 
of this State. It behooves your membership to see 
to it that the net profits from the handling of this 
large sum be wisely and prudently invested. Why 
not invest some of your surplus in ways and means 
for the improvement of the marketing of your 
products? Why not devise ways and means for the 
better financing of your products? Why not con- 
vert your cut-over land into cattle ranches and 
assist in the feeding of the world? Why not con- 
vert some of your cut-over lands into small farms 
and sell them to your neighbors on easy terms, and 
thereby encourage the producing element in the 
country? This will tend to bring down the prices 
of the necessaries of life: We are just emerging 
from the greatest inflation in the history of the 
world and on the eve of deflation sanctioned by 
the people and urgently advocated by the Federal 
Reserve system. Evidently this is not time for ex- 
tensive enlargement of your operations, but on the 
other hand, safety should be the watchword. In- 
tensive operation with the present equipment, 
thereby reaping the best results, seems to be the 
wise policy to pursue. 

The governor of the Federal Reserve bank re- 




















cently stated that credit was frozen for various and 
sundry reasons, among which were the lack of ade- 
quate and complete shipping facilities, both by rail 


and water, all of which tends to affect adversely 
prices of lumber. It is true that the principal 
source of consumption has been inactive for some 


time, owing to the depressed condition of the 
carriers, incident to Government operation. These 
railroads will sooner or later be placed on a self 
sustaining basis. Indeed, recent legislative enact- 
ment tends to this direction. But they need the 
moral support of the public to bring about the 
desired results. If the railroads can not re- 
habilitate their credit, they can not, of course, buy 
your lumber and they can not transport your prod- 
ucts to the markets of the world. We should not 
“kill the goose that lays the golden egg.”’ The rail- 
roads are the woof and warp of our financial 
fabric. They are the greatest developers in our 
financial system—and even tho they perhaps have 
erred in the past, they certainly deserve our sup- 
port in the present as an economic proposition. It 
is always best to pursue the policy of “live and let 
live.” Let us not be oblivious to the needs and 
requirements of the much abused railroads. In- 
deed, it is not the best policy. With economic 
confusion and disorder lurking below, and politi- 
cal tyranny frowning above, the producing element 
of this country seems to be between the “devil and 
the deep blue sea’? and there seems to be nothing 
certain except death and taxes. When up go the 
taxes, also up go the necessaries of life. When our 
representatives in Congress successfully contend 
against the maintenance of railroads, down goes 
the service of the carriers, and the people of this 
country are adversely affected, and the lumber in- 
dustry in particular. 


Thrift Will Aid Deflation 


It, therefore, behooves us to see that not only the 
railroads, but every other corporation or business 
firm gets a square deal. Aside from discussing the 
situation from a business standpoint, we as good 
citizens should view the future from a different 
angle. In flush times of high wages and new 
fortunes extravagance, carelessness of the future 
and high living are obvious and the public must 
now organize and make a demonstration of the 
economy of personal expenditure. The great army 
of volunteer deflationists must be made up from 
among the high and the low, the rich and the poor, 
and they must have the courage and wisdom to pro- 
duce more, economize more and consume less. To 
the women of America we will be indebted more 
than to anybody else for this wave of deflation and 
opposition to high prices. Theirs will be the chief 
hand in this successful rebellion against high 
prices, and to them will justly be given chief praise. 
Men folks will help, but after all they are es- 
sentially subordinates as to personal expenditures. 
This national movement of self denial is monu- 
mental proof of the sound hearts and sound heads 
of the American people. I have faith in the ulti- 
mate outcome of the campaign of deflation as I 
have faith in the wisdom of our leaders. I have 
faith in the codperation in this movement by the 
members of your association. I have faith in the 
future success of the manufacturers of lumber but 
—‘make hay while the sun shines.” 


Discuss Freight Rate Situation 

The meeting was then devoted to a discus- 
sion of the freight rate situation. Traffic Man- 
ager Gardner explained that to produce the 6 
percent return on their investment provided in 
the new law the southern roads would have to 
have an increase in revenues of $120,000,000 
annually. They estimated an increase in freight 
rates of 31 percent would be necessary to pro- 
duce this. He stated that while all were agreed 
that increased rates were necessary he did not 
believe it fair to make freight rates bear all 
the burden, but thought passenger, express and 
mail rates should be increased also and if this 
was done a 20 percent increase all around would 
bring the necessary revenues. “He thought that 
an addition of 12 cents a huidred in the rate 
on lumber from Florida points to New York 
territory would fail to bring the necessary reve- 
nue, because this would result in other woods 
and other materials with shorter hauls on lower 
rates being substituted and the tonnage from 
this district reduced to that extent. He thought 
that a distribution of the burden on all revenue 
producing items should be insisted upon and 
favored the approval of a percentage increase 1n 
lumber rates with a maximum of not more than 
6 or 7 cents a hundred. After a general dis- 
eussion in which many of the members took 
part a motion finally prevailed that Mr. Gard- 
ner be empowered to speak for the association 
and make his presentation on the lines indi- 
cated by him. 

The question of the advisability of changing 
the price of the sales reports to users of the 
service not members of the association Was 
presented and a motion prevailed to continue 
the service at the present price. 

Secretary Harrell read a letter from Capt. 
Tift, Tifton, Ga., who was president of the 
association for eleven years, expressing regret 
of his inability to be present and extending 
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best wishes. On motion the secretary was in- 
structed to send a telegram to Capt. Tift 
acknowledging his letter and regretting his 
absence. 


Officers Nominated and Elected 


Upon motion the following committee was 
appointed to nominate new officers: J. Ray 
Arnold, Groveland, Fla.; W. B. Harbeson, De 
Funiak Springs, Fla.; A. G. Garbutt, Staten- 
ville, Ga.; E. L. Moore, River Falls, Ala., and 
Secretary Harrell. 

After a few minutes consultation the com- 
mittee reported. The report was unanimously 
adopted and the following officers were elected: 


President—W. C. Sherman, St. Andrews Bay 
Lumber Co., Millville, Fla. 

Vice president for Florida—J. S. Foley, Brooks- 
Scanlon Corporation, Eastport, Fla. 

Vice president for Georgia—George T. Betts, 
Ashburn. 

Vice president for Alabama—W. T. Neal, Brew- 
ton. 

Directors—W. B. Harbeson, De Funiak Springs, 
Fla.; H. T. Davis, Kingsferry, Fla., and George 
W. Brandon, St. Marys, Ga. 


The New President Speaks 


The new president was escorted to the chair 
by Secretary Harrell. He thanked the mem- 
bers for the honor conferred upon him, saying 
he accepted it with hesitancy because of a 
knowledge of his limitations but pledged to give 
the association the best that is in him in the 
way of service. He had no speech to make but 
thought it might be of interest to read a letter 
he had written a few days before to the super- 
intendents and foremen of his company in 
which he called attention to e-rtain abuses that 
are common in most large plants. Among other 
things he said in his letter: 


At this time it is encumbent on men of charac- 
ter and ability to make of themselves a cog in the 
wheel of production in order that the necessities of 
life may be produced in sufficient quantities to 
meet the increasing demand of our great country 
and bring down to reasonable prices various com- 
modities that have inflated values on account of a 
shortage of production. It is my honest opinion 
that the only salvation for the present is to main- 
tain the present or a higher level of values; other- 
wise, a reduction of the prices of necessities would 
only tend to greater consumption and ultimate 
want, as increased production is the only per- 
manent solution. 


Conservation of Labor Forces 


It is proper for a man to put forth effort, not 
necessarily fer his own enrichment, but as a pa- 
triotic duty, to produce those things that it is 
necessary for his fellowman to have. For the self- 
same reason it behooves managers, superintendents, 
and foremen to exercise good judgment in the dis- 
tribution of and handling of labor to the end that 
results may be obtained and that labor may not be 
used uselessly to the detriment of production. 

Produce necessities. When you realize that only 
a small percentage of the population of this country 
is actually producing, it seems a crime that by mis- 
direction men are caused to spend hours and days 
at useless labor, when if they are surplus in the 
service of their employers they should be laid off 
so that they can fill the existing shortages in other 
lines of industry. Owing to high prices of manu- 
factured products it is very tempting for employers 
and their managers to carry extra or surplus help 
in order to be prepared to cover any shortage that 
might arise. This practice is likely holding a vast 
number of men thruout the country that if re- 
leased would help out the shortage elsewhere. 


Thriftiness In Using Supplies 


The same situation applies to the use of ma- 
terials and supplies. hen you abuse the equip- 
ment that has been intrusted to your hands or use 
supplies that are not absolutely necessary, you are 
creating a demand for the same materials with 
which to replace those you have permitted to go to 
ruin and supplies that could have been got along 
without which have taken labor and material to 
produce and thereby have created a useless waste 
the resources of a country and have not per- 
a the duties that have been intrusted to your 

A similar wrong exists when one superintendent 
or foreman in a given industry uses an excess of 
er or permits men under his supervision to loaf 
wv are one industry or one branch of an industry 
oa mg! 2 bg oor ‘Sa ee ae a short- 

‘om whic Ss ne or is sufferin 
48 well as the country at large. ” as 


Greater Production Urgentiy Needed 


Under such conditions as exist at this time, it is 
the ti > individual duty not only to utilize to 
+ m ‘4 his own personal efforts, but to see that 
foot 4 who are entrusted to his supervision also put 
oraa & maximum amount of effort to the end that 
La ue on may be increased and that conservation 
ak h © practiced and thereby avoid a calamity, 
th. seems to stare the country in the face unless 
onal @ change in sentiment among the people 
Senerally from waste, spending, and play, back to 


a feeling of responsibility, the exertion of effort 
and a saving for that day which comes to us all. 

Let me reiterate that every man should put his 
shoulder to the wheel of production not solely 
from a selfish point of view, but that production, 
the foundation of all wealth, may prevail and a 
normal and stable condition be brought about to 
the ultimate salvation of a most trying situation. 


Thank Retiring President for Efforts 


Upon motion of Thomas J. Aycock, a com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare suitable resolu- 
tions expressing the association’s appreciation 
of the splendid, patriotic and unselfish efforts 
of retiring president, J. E. Graves, which Mr. 
Graves feelingly acknowledged, and the asso- 
ciation then adjourned. 

Following adjournment the majority of the 
members were entertained at lunch in the hand- 
gome club rooms of the Jacksonville Lumber- 
men’s Club in the Mason Hotel. 


THE BANQUET 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

JACKSONVILLE, Fia., May 26.—The annual 
banquet last night was the crowning event of 
a successful and enjoyable convention. A for- 
mer president of the association, W. Frazier 
Jones, acted as toastmaster and expressed much 
pleasure at again having an opportunity to meet 
with the lumber fraternity, with which he is 
no longer actively connected. 

The principal address of the evening was de- 
livered by O. O. McCollum, a prominent local 
attorney, who spoke on the duties of citizen- 
ship and a closer study and observance of the 
Constitution, which he termed the greatest 
document ever written since the Ten Com- 
mandments. 

An enjoyable feature of the evening was a 
motion picture showing southern logging opera- 
tions with a Holt ‘‘Caterpillar’’ tractor. 

The work of the association will be continued 
with E. C. Harrell as secretary, W. E. Gardner 
as traffic manager and George Ward as ac- 
countant and tax expert. 





JACKSONVILLE WHOLESALERS MEET 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., May 24.—Following a 
luncheon held May 14 at the Seminole Hotel 
here at which officers and directors were elected 
for the coming year members of the Jackson- 
ville Wholesale Lumbermen’s Association met 
at the Mason Hotel on the evening of May 15 
for their annual banquet and get-together. In 
the absence of President L. M. Hughes, Vice 
President Thomas M. Griffith presided with the 
assistance of Retiring President F. D. Shore 
and T. M. Kellar, both of whom addressed the 
meeting. Representatives of several Florida 
railroads discussed the present railroad situa- 
tion, especially in connection with the proposed 
advance in freight rates. They were followed 
by S. A. Jackson, secretary of the association, 
who handed out numerous ‘‘hot shots’’ to the 
railroads alleging that most of the embargoes 
placed are due mainly to mismanagement. 
‘¢What is needed,’’ he said, ‘‘is work at the 
top as well as in the rank and file of railroad 
workers.’’ He also struck at the high steam- 
ship rates and declared that it is time the ship- 
pers took a hand, get into politices and send 
to Washington men who will look after the lum- 
bermen’s interests. 

Z. W. Whitehead, of the Southern Lumber Co., 
made a strong plea for closer codperation and 
a better understanding among the members 
which, if carried out, will redound to the bene- 
fit of all members. D. G. Coigt, of the Cummer 
Lumber Co., as representing the manufacturers, 
gave the wholesalers due credit for their ability 
in finding an outlet for the manufactured lum- 
ber and declared that the interests of both 
wholesalers and manufacturers were mutual. 
Clyde Taylor, of the association, spoke on the 
demurrage the lumbermen are obliged to pay. 

Officers for the new year are as follows: 

President—L. M. Hughes, Hughes Lumber Co. 

Vice president—Thomas M. Griffin. 

Secretary-treasurer—S. A. Jackson (reélected). 


Directors—H. W. Pierce, chairman; L. A. War- 
ren, P. M. Ulsch, Clyde Taylor, and C. J. William- 
son. 


The Jacksonville Wholesale Lumbermen’s 


Association was organized a little over two 
years ago with a mempersiii> of fifteen and now 
has grown to thirty-one a:,.ve wholesale con- 
cerns, with the object of drawing closer to- 
gether the wholesaler, manufactu:er and traffic 
men in an effort to overcome the troubles com- 
mon to all and eliminate misunderstandings. 
That this policy has accomplished results is evi- 
denced by the growth and interest taken in the 
association. 





EXCHANGE ANNOUNCES COMMITTEES 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 24.—A stated meet- 
ing of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of this city 
was held at the Exchange rooms Thursday after- 
noon, with an attendance of about fifty. It was 
the first official appearance of the new presi- 
dent, Robert B. Rayner, who was honored with 
hearty applause, followed by a standing tribute. 

President Rayner announced that John H. 
Lank, who had filled the office of secretary so 
well for sixteen years had been reélected by the 
directors, and that the following committees 
had been appointed: 


Credit Bureau—Thomas N. Marshall, chairman; 
Sydney Buck, Edward B. Humphreys, Herbert 
Weitzel, Wood Robinson. 

Membership—B. Franklin Betts, chairman; J. 
Tarlton Riley, J. A. Finley, John Galbraith, Joseph 
Etris. 

Legislation—Charles M. Chestnut, chairman; 
Samuel Roberts, J. Danforth Bush, F. A. Benson, 
Henry B. Coles. 

Arbitration (subject to approval of the Board)— 
William Henry Smedley, chairman ; Isaac N. Troth, 
J. N. McLean, O. M. Preston, Edwin D. Wood. 

Railroads and Transportation—Robert G. Kay, 
chairman; Edwin B. Malone, Robert L. Hilles, 
John W. Coles, George E. Lippincott. 

Bylaws and Rules—William L. Rice, chairman ; 
J. Randall Williams, jr., J. Anderson Ross. 

Finance—Herbert P. Robinson, chairman; John 
I. Coulbourn, Robert L. Hilles. 


It was suggested that there should be a water- 
ways committee, and after some discussion, 
President Rayner appointed the following to 
act as a special committee until the by-laws 
arranged for a standing committee: George 
Kyle, chairman; Thomas B. Hammer and M. G. 
Wright. 


President Rayner reported as delegate to the 
recent meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. From reports there he felt 
that lumber, among other commodities, would 
suffer from lack of transportation until wheat 
was moved, and spoke of the importance of 
the condition of the railroads. 

Considerable discussion was created by a re- 
quest of the National Civic Federation that the 
Exchange go on record as against recognition 
of the socalled bolshevik government of Russia, 
and finally a resolution was passed asking the 
Government not to recognize any government 
of Russia until it has shown intention and abil- 
ity to do right. Several other communications 
were referred to the new committees. Mr. Rice 
made some radical proposals regarding the by- 
laws, suggesting that membership in one of 
the chapters constitute eligibility for member- 
ship in the Exchange, which would give the 
central body a chance to expand without formal- 
ities. He urged that the dues be raised to a 
point where more service could be rendered the 
members. 


The presence of ten former presidents was 
noted: Frederick S. Underhill, Herbert P. 
Robinson, William T. Betts, J. Randall Williams 
sr.. Franklin A. Smith jr., John T. Riley, 
William L. Rice, Thomas B. Hammer and 
Robert L. Hilles. 

Mr. Underhill said that no doubt lumber 
would be affected by the deflation which is go- 
ing on, and that some of it should be deflated, 
but that the housing demand in the East would 
keep prices from going far, and he did not 
think any lumber dealer need worry about pres- 
ent stocks. Mr. Riley spoke of his observations 
over many years, and felt that present stocks 
were all right, that it was a good time to be 
conservative and keep only a normal stock with 
which to give service, but that speculative 
buying at the present time might be dangerous. 
Frank Luckenback spoke along the same lines. 
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Lumbermen Figure in Closing Sessions of 
Personnel Managers’ Annual Meeting 


The fourth annual convention of the Indus- 
trial Relations Association of America (for- 
merly known as the National Association of 
Employment Managers), held in the Auditorium 
Theater, Chicago, on Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday of last week, was attended by about 
3,500 employment managers and other execu- 
tives of industrial concerns from all parts of 
the country. The sessions of Wednesday and 
Thursday were reported on page 73 of the 
May 22 issue. 

Thursday evening the big theater was packed 
to witness the production of ‘‘An Industrial 
Jamboree,’’ a burlesque upon President Wil- 
son’s industrial conference, very cleverly pre- 
sented by the Chicago council of the association. 
A fine musical program was also rendered. 

The general topic for the Friday morning 
session was ‘‘Organized Labor in Industry.’’ 
The first speaker was Charles Piez, president of 
the Link Belt Co., Chicago, who spoke briefly 
on the labor situation. He said that ‘‘a bank 
account will turn the most violent red into a 
delicate pink.’’ He was followed by E. J. Me- 
Cone, general manager the Commercial, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., who prefaced his remarks by say- 
ing: ‘‘I did not know that there was any such 
thing as organized labor in industry; I thought 
that it was all out on strike.’’ Mr. McCone is 
a militant advocate of the open shop. 

The convention then listened with close in- 
terest to a presentation of the opposite side of 
the union labor question, presented by Sidney 
Hillman, president the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, comprising about 200,000 
men and women. He denied the charge that 
organized labor advocates restriction of output, 
and said that his organization is doing every- 
thing in its power to increase production. 

The Friday afternoon session was devoted 
to endeavoring to find out ‘‘ What Management 
Wants’’ and ‘‘ What the Workingman Wants.’’ 
The former topic was discussed by Whiting 
Williams, vice president and director of per- 
sonnel, Hydraulic Pressed Steel Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Interest was added to Mr. Williams’ 
remarks by the fact that during the last year 
he spent seven months as a common workman in 
various manufacturing and mining establish- 
ments, for the purpose of getting the working- 
man’s viewpoint. He emphasized the impor- 
tance of the foreman, who is often the only 
point of contact between employer and em- 
ployee, and said that an arbitrary or unfair 
foreman will stir up more bad feeling than the 
whole industrial relations department can cure. 
He also advised employers to see that paymas- 
ters, plant policemen and other functionaries 
who come into direct contact with the workmen 
do not, by needlessly brusque manners and 
methods, nullify the efforts of the management 
to establish good feeling thruout the plant. 


Lumberjack Scores Big Hit 


The next speaker was Sherman Rogers, of 
New York, a former Washington lumberjack, 
who is now devoting his time to addressing 
gatherings of employers and of workers upon 
industrial topics. He speaks with all the fervor 
and the picturesque vocabulary of a Billy 
Sunday, and possesses that speaker’s gift of 
walking roughshod over an audience and mak- 
ing them like it. The gist of his talk was that 
while radical agitators have been busy among 
the workmen of the country, employers have 
been asleep at the switch. His address was 
easily the ‘‘hit’’ of the convention so far as 
outward enthusiasm and applause were indica- 
tions. The huge audience rose en masse and 
literally howled its approval of the stiff dose 
administered to it. Mr. Rogers spoke in part 
as follows: 

If you want to know what makes bolshevism 
go home and take a squint in the looking glass 
and you'll see. It’s time to stop passing the buck 


and slam the cards on the table face up where 
everybody can see them and then we'll get some- 


where. All men are right when they get the truth. 
The attitude of employers in staying asleep at the 
switch and letting radicalism spread has been one 
of criminal apathy. 

Between the Pacific and the Atlantic are fully 
40,000 earnest, hard working agitators spreading 
revolutionary doctrines. The I. W.W. is just as 
sincere as the missionary who goes out to Africa: 
he believes what he preaches and no discomfort 
or sacrifice is too great for him. But the employer 
has done nothing toward educating the worker. 
The unrest is caused not so much by the activity 
of the agitator as by the passivity of the employer. 

Bill Haywood came out to my country—it was 
the first kind handshake those lumberjacks had got, 
the first industrial arguments they had been given. 
The I. W. W. out there has been accepting the only 
teaching he ever had—and bolshevism grew be- 
cause red blooded Americans were asleep at the 
switch. Any time a bunch of red blooded, hard 
working men will jump into the job with the zeal 
and energy the disturbers have shown they’ll 
change every I. W. W. into an honest-to-God Amer- 
ican in half the time Bill Haywood took to make 
a bolshevist of him. 

Ninety-eight percent of labor is right, absolutely 
square. In the last six months labor and capital 
have drawn closer together than in the previous 
hundred years. Establish the human contact be- 
tween the office and the shop, preach the truth 
openly, come out in the open, quit passing the buck, 
and it won’t take long to convince the worker that 
the stuff the radicals are preaching are the doc- 
trines of destruction. 


Lumbermen Hold Dinner Conference 

An interesting feature of the convention were 
the luncheon meetings and the sectional din- 
ner conferences held each day, some of which 
were described in last 
week’s report. Thursday 
evening there was held 
at the Cafe Lafayette a 
sectional dinner devoted 
to lumber, presided over 
by Edwin L. Holloway, 
manager personnel de- 
partment of the W. M. 








SHERMAN ROGERS, 
Former Lumberjack ; 
Who Discussed Causes of 
Bolshevism 








Ritter Lumber Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Among 
those present were J. C. |: 
Lindsey, industrial en- 
gineer, representing the 
Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills, Bellingham, 
Wash.; C. Dale Perrin, personnel manager the 
Curtis Companies (Ine.), Clinton, Iowa; H. A. 
Batchelor, with the Strable Lumber & Salt Co., 
Saginaw, Mich., and a number of representa- 
tives of furniture manufacturing concerns and 
other woodworking interests. 

Chairman Holloway introduced the discussion 
of personnel work in the lumber industry with 
an interesting statement outlining some of the 
problems confronted in the endeavor to better 
the relations existing between employers and 
employees, and told of what is being done by 
the Ritter company along this line. Mr. Hallo- 
way spoke in part as follows: 

Traditional custom—or shall we say habit— 
has developed a more or less floating element in 
working forces of the lumber industry, and it is 
the turnover of labor, I believe, that causes man- 
agement the most concern. 

While I am familiar only with the eastern lumber 
districts, the general scope of the industry makes 
the management of labor much the same, so for the 


main problems in personnel work in the lumber in- 
dustry I have summed up as follows: 


1. Breaking traditional habit and substituting 
interest, enthusiasm, coéperation and efficiency. 


2. Better environment, food and living conditions. 


3. Proper wages and an incentive to increase 
production. 

4. Stabilizing labor with a view to increasing 
production to meet the ever increasing demand for 
lumber. 

For decades many lumbermen have gone into 
the woods, made their “stake,” came out to spend 
it, and when it was gone went back to work. This 
has resulted in a constant floating and out of 
labor, and we all know how vitally that procedure 











affects our cost of production. There has been little 
individual interest on the part of the men, be- 
cause management took but ‘little interest in them, 
expecting them to leave after a few months at the 
most, and accordingly formed the habit of expect- 
ing it, and withheld any marked effort towards 
an appeal to the individual’s self interest in obtain- 
ing his coéperation with production problems. 

The environment of mill towns and logging 
camps has been, of necessity, far less pleasing than 
in some other industries, which has added to the 
discontent of the working force and helped along 
their periodical desire to “get out” for a while, 
There was a lack of codperative instinct on the 
part of the men in matters affecting production 
and operative costs, and when they wanted to zo 
they went. 

A Present Day Problem 


In this later day we face an added problem. The 
younger generation is growing up and the old time 
lumbermen are gradually becoming extinct. With 
the advance of time has come improved educational 
facilities and the younger generation is seeking 
trades and jcbs where its education can be used, 
or where its environment is more in line with its 
ideas of life. Then, too, those of the elder lumber- 
men who have children growing up out of the dis- 
trict school age are thinking of the city or large 
towns and of the high school possibilities offered 
there for their children. So, in the past few years, 
the desires and viewpoints of our working forces 
have undergone a change, and the lumber industry 
realizes the necessity for improving the environ- 
ment and offering, as far as is possible, equal ad- 
vantages for training men to meet the demand for 
increased production. 

Personnel work with us is much different and 
more difficult to establish than in any other line 
of industry. We are unable to concentrate “under 
one roof,” so to speak, and must spread out over 
large areas. Often a crew of four or five men, 
alone in the woods remote from the direct super- 
vision of the personnel staff, is the largest single 
unit. 

What One. Company Is Doing 


The W. M. Ritter Lumber Co, in July, 1919, un- 
dertook to meet the need of modern methods in 
handling labor and other matters dealing with its 
personnel. At first it seemed like an impossille 
thing, but we have, I believe, found the key to the 
solution—at least we are accomplishing what at 
first looked like a hopeless task. 

With our mills and woods camps widely sepa 
rated over five States we consider each operation 
as a separate unit with regard to labor problems 
and maintain a supervisory force at the main office 
in Columbus. Employing of new men is done at the 
operation, but under the guidance and following 
the suggestions of the personnel department. We 
have worked on the policy of individual responsi- 
bility of the foremen. We have gotten them to see 
that they are directly responsible for the produc- 
tion of good lumber, and have inspired their inter 
est and helped make them better able to select 
men for their crews, thru suggestions and advice, 
in informal talks and at foremen’s meetings, 
enabling them to look at their jobs in a different 
light. They have been taught to rate tbeir men 
and pay them on the basis of service and efficiency, 
and instead of working on a standard set wae 
scale we encourage all men to increase their effi- 
cieney and to realize that they will be rewarded 
according to their value. 


Partnership Idea Fostered 


We have taught our men this truth; that they 
and the company are partners; that if, for any 
reason, we are unable to log the mill and the mill 
is forced to close both they and the company suffer. 
They see now, where they didn’t before, that if a 
thing is bad for the company it is bad for them, 
and they know that we are looking out for their 
interests, for we realize that if a thing is bad for 
them it must have a harmful reaction on us. They 
see this thing and they are interested. They feel 
themselves a part of the business. In the woods, 
for example, they keep ahead on logs to take care 
of the mill on rainy days. So we have built up a 
spirit of interest, being always careful to reward 
the faithful, progressive, efficient worker with an 
increase in wages in line with his increased effi- 
ciency. ? 

By maintaining each operation as a separate unit 
we obtain a competitive value in this feature, and, 
thru the employees’ magazine, encourage compe- 
tition between operations. Before men thought 
little about any part of the organization outside 
their own particular job. , 

We are constantly in touch with local and county 
school authorities in an effort to improve school 
facilities for the children of employees and watch 
carefully for any indication that the teachers are 
incompetent. 


How Community Clubs Help 


At the mill towns we have community clubs: 
not mag a club house where the company furnishes 
moving pictures but where a real community spirit 


exists. The company does nothing but build the 
club houses and furnish them. All the rest. the 
management and operation of the clubs, is handled 
absolutely by the employees. They elect their ow? 
officers and run their own picture shows, dances, 
theatricals etc., have their own civic, educational 
and religious committees, and they are happy. Be- 
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ing happy they are contented, and beneath it all 
is that ever present spirit of “Service.” They 
render a service to each other, a service to the 
company, and they realize, as never before, how 
much can be gained by so doing. 

We are constantly striving to find new ways in 
which we can be of service to our people, and 
have found from experience that the features they 
like most are those which develop the individual’s 
own self effort—a pride in accomplishing some- 
thing. We observe that they have come to care 
more for the attaining of greater efficiency than 
to look to the increase in wages alone. 

“Service’’ Is the Keynote 

We are slowly abolishing the policy of discharge. 
We believe that insomuch as a new man must be 
instructed in his work it is, by far, better to spend 
that time and energy in instructing the inefficient 
employee; so our turnover is being materially re- 
duced. We are careful in employing a new man 
to be sure that he fits well in the organization, to 
place him at just the right operation and in the 
right job, but the answer to the whole problem 
in our minds is summed up in one word, “SERVICE” ; 
service in training, care, sympathy and interest 
on the part of the company to its men; service 
in loyalty, progressiveness, efficiency and effort 
on the part of the men to the company; service 
of both, one to the other, which means just this— 
that both are working in unison, and constituting 
a service to production, which is a service to the 
public. 


Shop Committees on Pacific Coast 


Mr. Lindsey told something of the situation 
in his particular field of observation, especially 
the results that have followed inauguration of 
the plan of employee representation, thru shop 
committees, at the several plants of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham, Wash. 

Mr. Lindsey said that the labor situation in 
the Seattle territory was not as bad as it had 
been painted, and that conditions have been 
greatly improved since the principle of the open 
shop has been established in Seattle, and also 


been taken up by Tacoma, Yakima, Bellingham, 
Portland and other cities of the Northwest. He 
said in part: 


The unions have cleaned house so that we now 
can respect their leaders to a greater degree than 
before. The general strike and the activities of the 
open shop advocates are now being followed by 
constructive thought, led by the Seattle Chamber 
of Commerce and a few of the larger business 
organizations, like the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills. These organizations are leading and teach- 
ing the principles of conference committees of men 
and management, such as have been advocated by 
the speakers at this convention and the whole 
spirit of this great meeting of employers. We are 
finding it successful and the movement is growing 
very rapidly in the Northwest. 

The Bloedel Donovan mills suffered a severe 
strike in July of last year. Today their relations 
with their men are so satisfactory to both men 
and management that many other concerns in the 
Northwest are following that example and profit- 
ing by it. 

Labor Turnover Greatly Reduced 

The men attending this conference are looking 
for specific examples of successful management. 
Here are a few facts that I think will satisfy that 
desire. The Bloedel Donovan mills employ, roughly, 
1,000 men in the mills. The International Union 
of Timberworkers organized these men and pulled 
a strike in July, 1919. In August operations were 
resumed with limited crews. In September shop 
committees were organized. The labor turnover in 
July and August was something like one million 
percent—we do not have exact records. However, 
in October our labor turnover was about 1,150 





The record for a 3-gang lath bolter 
is claimed by seven men of the Willapa 
Lumber Co., of Raymond, Wash. They 
cut 1,225,000 lath in twenty-six days of 
eight hours each. How about it? 








percent, and has rapidly declined until eur last 
figures (those of April) indicate turnover of 104 
percent. These are annual turnover figures 
(Rochester formula). 

During September and part of October we had a 
line of pickets jeering at our men as they entered 
the gates. ‘oday most of these pickets are at 
work inside the gates and others are complaining 
that there are no chances with jobs with us because 
no one ever quits. They say they have to wait 
until some one dies to find a vacancy in the Bloedel 
Donovan plants. 


Conferences Adjust Differences 


How has all this been brought about? The an- 
swer is: Thru the shop committee conferences be- 
tween the management and the men, face to face 
across the table, with the cards face up between 
them, with open minds and a desire on both sides 
to be honest and fair. President Bloedel ; General 
Superintendent Flynn; Mr. Riggs, a stores keeper, 
chairman of the committee at one of the mills, 
backed by his committeemen; and Mr. Proctor, a 
filer at another mill, backed by his committeemen— 
all elected by secret vote of the employees—meet 
regularly once a month and settle all matters of 
wages, hours, working rules and working condi- 
tions. They don’t just talk about them ; they settle 
them so they stay settled. 

There are many details I might give to show 
what subjects are handled in these meetings, and 
how they are handled, but the time is insufficient. 
There has been established a standardised list of 
working rules covering attendance, employment and 
discharges, overtime, lunch and lunch rooms, safety, 
sanitary conditions, overtime wages, weather pro- 
tection, fire protection, sick benefit fund, and other 
matters too numerous even to mention here. 

The important thing I wish to say is this: Our 
men have found that the management is composed 
of human beings just like themselves, and the man- 
agement has not only found this to be conversely 
true but that the men in conference have furnished 
a wealth of valuable counsel on employment, and 
even on operation matters, that the management 
did not know they were capable of. 


The delegates voted to hold the 1921 eonven- 
tion in St. Louis. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE ASSOCIATION MEETS 


RICHMOND, VA., May 24.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association held its first monthly meet- 
ing of the new fiscal year at Ruegers Hotel 
here last Friday. In his introductory remarks, 
President G. L. Hume stated that the special 
committee of two from each State had held a 
meeting in Rocky Mount a short time back and 
the decision was reached to have the meetings 
every month instead of every three months as 
at first proposed. It was also decided that the 
greater part of each meeting be turned over to 
one of the standing committees following the 
completion of association business, this com- 
mittee to furnish a program of topics, speak- 
ers ete. covering matters of interest to the in- 
dustry. The suggestion was also made that the 
standing committees be reduced in number from 
nine to five each. Mr. Hume urged codperation 
of all the members in making the proposed work 
a success, 

Secretary Vaughan Camp read a report out- 
lining the proposed activities of the association 
and its officers during the year 1920, touching 
on the following points: Conferences by the 
president and secretary with the various south- 
ern associations and lumbermen to get their 
ideas and the adoption or revision of these 
ideas to meet the needs of the North Carolina 
pie men; studying the advisability of sending 
the daily sales report to all the members in- 
stead of to those only who contribute, this 
method now being in practice by the Georgid- 
Florida Saw Mill Association; a drive to be put 
on to secure more members, every member to get 
& member; the secretary to visit at least once a 
year all the members of the association with a 
view to getting them more interested in the 
work; an effort made to increase the efficiency 
and activities of the various standing com- 
mittees during the year and calling attention to 
the faet that each one will be called on to ar- 
range the program for at least one monthly 
meeting during the year. 

A. 8. Grinalds, chairman of the special insur- 
ance committee, submitted a report as to the 
advisability and practicability of installing an 
insurance department in the association. The 
committee did not think this advisable but sug- 
gested that a standing insurance committee be 
created, 

Announcement was made by the secretary that 
new inspection rules embodying all changes to 


date were being printed and would be ready for 
distribution within two or three weeks. 

G. J. and W. D. Mayfield, Denmark, 8S. C., 
were unanimously elected to membership. 

Chairman A. T. Gerrans, of the labor com- 
mittee, in his report touched on the labor situa- 
tion and also urged all the members to become 
members of the Southern Lumber Operators’ 
Association, New Orleans, La., and aid in the 
good work this body was doing. 

The next report was from R. A. Parsley, chair- 
man of the transportation committee, who stated 
his committee wanted to know the attitude of 
the association as to how any increase in freight 
rates to carriers should be applied. He stated 
that the traffic committee of the National asso- 
ciation recommend that if a percentage increase 
was granted the roads it should be with a max- 
imum increase of 5 or 6 cents a hundred pounds. 
The National association in a letter further 
stated that all of its affiliated associations had 
agreed to this with the exception of the North 
Carolina Pine Association. This matter was 
thoroly threshed out and discussed and while 
it was felt that it would be a fine thing to go 
before the commission in this rate increase mat- 
ter with a solid front of all associations, yet 
the members of the North Carolina Pine Asso- 
ciation were unanimous in stating that an in- 
erease if any should be made on a straight per- 
centage basis applying to all shippers alike all 
over the country and instructed the transporta- 
tion committee to appear before the commis- 
sion at the proper time to fight along this line 
and against any flat maximum advance. The 
transportation committee was further instructed 
when opportunity presented itself to appeal 
to the commission to readjust general order No. 
28 with a view to eliminating that section limit- 
ing the rate advance to 5 cents and applying the 
advance on a straight percentage basis of 25 
percent to all shippers alike, as this was felt to 
be fair and reasonable and equitable. If the 
railroads need more revenue, the pine people 
say all sections should pay alike and not one 
section pay a greater proportion than another. 
This committee was also empowered to employ 
competent legal counsel to aid them in fight- 
ing their cases before the commission, if such 
was necessary. . 

F. S. Spruill, general counsel of the asso- 
ciation, outlined in brief a plan for forming 


the general legislation committee to handle na- 
tional legislative matters, and the three State 
committees, to handle State legislative matters, 
which was for the purpose of bringing the com- 
mittees closer together and getting better team 
work out of them. President Hume appointed 
as chairman of the general legislative com- 
mittee, Nathan O’Berry, of Goldsboro, N. C. 
Mr. O’Berry in turn appointed the chairman 
of the three State committees. The chairmen 
of the State committees appointed the other 
four members on their respective committes, 
making five on each. The general legislation 
committee is composed of Mr. O’Berry and the 
three State chairmen. This plan was received 
with much favor. Mr. Spruill will be an ex- 
officio member and advisor of all four com- 
mittees. 

The following motion was made by A. T. Ger- 
rans: 

That this association does express its warm ap- 
preciation of the earnest, loyal and efficient serv- 
ices of Hon. L. C. Boyle, general counsel of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and 
that a copy of this resolution be sent to all asso- 
ciations affiliated with the National association. 

This was unanimously carried. 

A letter was read from the Lumbermen’s 
Rail & Equipment Bureau, Chicago, Ill., asking 
members to enroll with that bureau, and in this 
connection the association adopted resolutions 
similar to those adopted by the National asso- 
ciation, urging codperation of its members with 
the bureau. 

A communication from the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association suggesting the 
association branding of lumber instead of indi- 
vidual branding was presented and laid on the 
table after some discussion. 

A resolution was presented asking the asso- 
ciation to petition the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to grant the carriers a freight in- 
crease, but the meeting today declined to adopt 
this. The individual members may write the 
commission to that effect if they desire. 

The time and place of the next meeting in 
June was left to the president and secretary to 
decide upon. 

No further business coming up the meeting 
adjourned at 1:30 p. m., following which the 
members and guests were served a delightful 
luncheon by the association in the main dining 
room of the hotel. 
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June 9-10—North Carolina Forestry Association, 
Asheville, N. C. Annual. 

June 10—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club, Monteleone Hotel, New Orleans, La. June 
meeting. 

June 10-11—Arkansas Association of Lumber Deal- 
ers, Hotel Marion, Little Rock, Ark. Annual. 

June 17-18—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 

tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

ne 22-28—Lumber Trade Golf Association of 

Philadelphia, Shenecossett Country Club, New 
Haven, Conn. Annual. 

July 14-15—Pennsylvania Lumberman’s Association, 
Cape May, N. J. Summer meeting. 

July 22-23—Decennial Celebration, Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis. — ‘a 
. 6-8—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 

ao Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 


Ju 





NORTH CAROLINA FORESTRY ANNUAL 

Capen Hit, N. C., May 24.—Secretary J. S. 
Holmes, of the North Carolina Forestry Asso- 
ciation, announces that the tenth annual conven- 
tion of the organization will be heid in Asheville 
on June 9 and 10. A cordial invitation 1s ex- 
tended to all, whether members or not, to be 
present at the various sessions. The meeting 
will be held in the Board of Trade rooms and 
in addition to the regular sessions of the asso- 
ciation it is planned to hold a formal conference 
on the administration and protection of Mitchell 
State Park. Among the speakers who are ex- 
pected to be present and address the convention 
are E. E. Carter, assistant United States for- 
ester, Washington, D. C.; Congressman John H. 
Small, Washington, D. C., Harlan P. Kelsey, 
president of the Appalachian Mountain Club, 
Boston, Mass.; John Sprunt Hill, president of 
the North Carolina Forestry Association, Dur- 
ham, and others. The program will include an 
excursion to the Biltmore Forest Plantations on 
the afternoon of June 9, followed by an illus- 
trated lecture in the evening. 





WHOLESALERS’ TRUSTEES TO MEET 


New York, May 24.—A meeting of the 
executive committee and the board of trustees 
of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation has been called by J. W. McClure, 
president of the association, at headquarters, 66 
Broadway, New York, on Friday and Saturday, 
June 11 and 12. This is the first meeting of the 
board since the annual meeeting, and a number 
of very important matters are to be considered. 
During the annual meeting in Washington it was 
evident that the activities of the association 
were so strongly recognized by the lumber in- 
dustry that there would be a substantial growth 
in membership, and since the meeting the fol- 
lowing have applied for admission: 

Job Shipping Corporation (Lumber Department), 
New York City ; Albert J. Smith Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
Montreal, Que.; F. T. Becks Lumber Sales Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; Brown, Bowman & Bledsoe, Baltimore, 
Md.; W. L. Sheperd & Co., Montgomery, Ala. ; 
Kraetzer-Cured Lumber Co., Greenwood, Miss. ; 
Cherokee Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Talla- 
hatchie Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Whitson 
Lumber Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Memphis Land & 
Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn.; The Hyde Lumber 
Co., South Bend, Ind.; P. J. Lawrence Lumber Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.; McEwen Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. ; 
Penrod-Jurden Co., Memphis, Tenn.; J. H. Bonner 
& Sons, Memphis, Tenn. ; Carney Lumber Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Aberdeen Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
Landeck Lumber Co., Milwaukee, Wis. ; Gregertsen 
Bros. Co., Chicago, Il. ; Thomas McFarland Lumber 
Co., Cairo, Il. 


APPROVE UNIFORM ORDER BLANK 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 24.—At the regular 
monthly meeting of District No. 1, Ohio Asso- 
ciation of Retail Lumber Dealers, held here last 
Friday in connection with a dinner at one of 
the hotels, the uniform quotation contract for 
use between dealers and contractors was dis- 
cussed at length and formally adopted. It has 
been under consideration for some time, and 
is expected to obviate much friction in the 
trade. 

Further consideration was given the recom- 
mendation of the State association on the uni- 
form order blank, and it was unanimously 
adopted. 

This district organization thus disposed of 

















two of the most important trade propositions 

that have come up since the redrganization of 
the Cincinnati retail lumber dealers into a dis- 
trict of the Ohio association. It shows what 
can be accomplished by proper and vigorous 
codperation and experienced direction of ef- 
fort. 


ONTARIO RETAILERS’ ANNUAL 

ToRONTO, ONT., May 24.—District No. 7 of 
the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
held its annual meeting Friday at Stratford. 
There was a good attendance. The officers of 
the district were reélected for the coming year, 
being as follows: 

Chairman—R. Oliver, Listowel. 

Vice chairman—J. Boshart, Nulverton. 

Secretary-treasurer—HE. Kalbfleisch, Stratford. 

Committee—G. S. Zimmerman, Tavistock; E. 
Fleischauer, Stratford; D. C. Baird, St. Mary’s; P. 
Ament, Brussels, and J. J. Cluff, Seaforth. 

Discussion at the meeting centered chiefly 
around the present market conditions which are 
looked upon as fairly satisfactory, considering 
the generally disturbed industrial situation. 
There was also a lengthy discussion in regard 
to the new budget announced by the minister 
of finance, and arrangements were made for 
securing definite information regarding a num- 
ber of the points which are at present in doubt. 








REPRESENTS WHOLESALERS AT PARIS 


New York, May 22.—J. H. Burton, J. H. 
Burton & Co., 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 
City, has been appointed by J. W. McClure, 
president of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, to represent that associa- 
tion at the organization meeting of the inter- 
national chamber of commerce to be held in 
Paris next month. 

Mr. Burton is an important factor in the 
export of pitch pine and Pacific coast lumber, 
and has also taken an active part in the councils 
of the committee on reconstruction of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States of 
America. 

About five hundred delegates are expected to 
attend this international conference from Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Belgium and the United 
States. The most vital economic problems will 
be threshed out. The business interests of the 
five nations, according to John Fahey, formerly 
president of the United States chamber, feel 
that the creation of an international chamber 
of commerce will do much to solve the serious 
economic questions confronting the world today. 

As a representative of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association Mr. Burton’s 
knowledge of the export lumber business makes 
him a very representative delegate. 

He will sail for Paris on June 5, 





APPOINTS COOPERAGE COMMITTEES 


St. Louis, Mo., May 24.—Carl F. Meyer, 
newly elected president of the Associated Coop- 
erage Industries of America, has announced 
the appointment of the following committees 
for the ensuing year: 


Membership—W. L. Wellford, chairman, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; E. P. Voll, St. Louis, Mo.; W. T. 
Bray, New York City; E. W. Beeson, Little Rock, 
Ark.; L. Bigelow, Memphis, Tenn.; J. L. Borden, 
Front Royal, Va.; J. G. Briley, Chicago, Il. 

Traffic—Mack Morris, chairman, Jackson, Tenn. ; 
W. Palmer Clarkson, St. Louis, Mo. ; H. C. Mitchell, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Standards and_ specifications—Tight coopers’ 
group: J. A. McKay, chairman, St. Louis, Mo.; 
W. O. Johnson, Chicago, Ill.; J. N. White, Louis- 
ville, Ky. Tight stave and heading group: Steve 
Lennon, Monroe, La.; Edward Hamilton, Wynne, 
Ark. ; N. W. Calcutt, Dyersburg, Tenn. 

I. C. C. specification No. 10—W. L. Wellford, 
chairman, Memphis, Tenn.; E. J. Kahn, Peoria, 
Ill. ; C. G. Hopkins, Joplin, Mo. 

Trademark—Tight stave and headin up: 
Henry Wrape, chairman, St. Louis, Mo.; W. Me. 
Glone, Gates, W. Va. ; W. K. Knox, New York City; 
F. T. Smith, Jackson, Tenn.; Edward Hamilton, 
Wynne, Ark. 











In a bulletin to members announcing these 
appointments, V. W. Krafft, secretary, says: 

In connection with the efforts of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to remedy existing transpor- 
tation conditions it is expected that a | pent d list 
will be promulgated for the guidance of carriers in 
supplying equipment for transportation. 


As the distribution of many essential products ig 
dependent upon the availability of containers, we 
are handling, personally and otherwise with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the matter of 
cooperage and cooperage material receiving due con- 
sideration in any priority list that may be pro- 
mulgated by them. 


COAST GRADING COMMITTEE 

SEATTLE, WASH., May 22.—As one of the re- 
sults of the Portland meeting of the trustees of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Presi- 
dent R. W. Vinnedge announces the appointment 
of eight members of the grading rules commit- 
tee as follows: C. H. Watzek, Crossett-Western 
Lumber Co., Wauna, Ore.; Sherman L. Johnson, 
Washington Cedar & Fir Products Co., Seattle; 
E, A. Poyner, Ferry-Baker Lumber Co., Everett, 
Wash.; 8S. C. Mumby, Mumby Lumber & Shingle 
Co., Bordeaux, Wash.; R. W. Martin, Booth- 
Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore:; H. W. Pres- 
ton, North Bend Mill & Lumber Co., North 
Bend, Ore.; Howard Jayne, Willapa Lumber 
Co., Raymond, Wash.; E. D. Kingsley, West 
Oregon Lumber Co., Linnton, Ore. 

Other members of the committee will be 
named within a few days. With the completion 
of that organization, the committee will under- 
take a thoro revision of grading rules. 

New members of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association are: Thompson-Ford Lumber (o., 
Kelso, Wash.; Puget Sound Box Co., Seattle; 
Mitchell Lumber Co., Banks, Ore.; Tichenor 
Lumber Co., Clatskanie, Ore. 

There are six new members of the shingle 
branch, as follows: Welever Mill Co., Everett, 
Wash.; Watt Shingle Co., Brighton, Ore.; Pean- 
nout Shingle Co., Joyce, Wash.; Maynard 
Shingle Co., Fairmount, Wash.; Shafer Bros. 
Shingle Co., Montesano, Wash. 

% 


SEATTLE WHOLESALERS CONFER 

SEATTLE, WaASH., May 22.—At the weekly 
luncheon of Seattle wholesalers Thursday, S. W. 
Hampton, of the Orting Lumber Co., Orting, 
Wash., made a timely address emphasizing the 
point that lumber is not overpriced. 

J. E. Morris, president of the J. E. Morris 
Lumber Co., was also present as a guest, ani 
spoke on the status of the export trade. He 
said: 

Most of the business of our firm has been trans- 
acted with Japan, and naturally we find the out- 
look somewhat quiet at present on account of finan- 
cial troubles in that country. The movement across 
the Pacific was quite heavy until the upheaval 
came; but now I do not look for a revival from 
that quarter for some months. Most of the ex- 
porting at present is due to demand from the 
United Kingdom. 

In a round table discussion of market condi- 
tions, the wholesalers took up the problems of car 
shortage, increased freight rates and the pro- 
posed revival of the priority list. Thirty whole- 
salers were present. All of them took an active 
part. Roy A. Johnson, assistant secretary of 
the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, pre- 
sided. 

Wholesalers thruout the Pacific Northwest feel 
that the west Coast has received deserved recog- 
nition in the organization of the American 
Wholesaler Lumber Association at Chicago. 
There is a decided local interest in the selec- 
tion of C. W. Johnson as one of the vice presi- 
dents. He is widely known not only as presi- 
dent of the C. W. Johnson Lumber Co., but as 
president of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation. There is a local touch also in the choice 
of J. H. Burton, of New York, as president of 
the American association, since he is the senior 
member of the Burton-Beebe Lumber Co., which 
has just established Coast headquarters in this 
city. W. M. Beebe, president and manager of 
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the company, is particularly gratified at the se- 
lection of Mr. Burton. Ben S. Woodhead, of 
Beaumont, Tex., is likewise known in Seattle, 
and his selection as vice president along with 
Mr. Johnson is a matter evoking a great deal 
of interest. The choice of officers impresses 
the average wholesaler as well balanced geo- 
graphically, with a full measure of Coast in- 
duenee in the national wholesale organization. 





PINERS CONFER ON RATES 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 22.—Invitations have 
been issued to the chief executives of the various 
railroads to meet with representatives of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, the 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association and 
the California White & Sugar Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association Thursday, June 3, at 10 a. 
m., at the Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn., 
for the purpose of discussing matters that will 
lead to a more friendly understanding between 
earriers and shippers and a more adequate 
kuowledge of the needs of the roads and how 
those needs can be best met. 

In the announcement it is set forth that it 
is believed that such a conference may be of 
decided help in inaugurating a definite program 
for inereases in lumber rates and the method 
of the application of these increases, and it is 
also hoped that the carriers and shippers may 
be united in their opinion before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Fir manufacturers have been invited to attend 
the conference, which will be attended by a 
dozen manufacturers of western pine. 


TORONTO WHOLESALERS MEET 

Toronto, OnT., May 24.—The Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association (Inc.) held its 
May meeting Friday. Many matters of inter- 
est were discussed, the most important being 
the new budget of the minister of finance. 
There is much uncertainty in regard to de- 
tails. Some think that the manufacturer will 
add 1 percent to his invoice price when selling 
to a wholesaler; that the wholesaler will do the 
same thing when selling to the retailer and that 
the retailer will be able to sell his product 
without any tax being added. Retailers with 
planing mills, however, are in doubt in regard 
to whether the product of their planing mills 
will be considered as a manufactured product 
and, therefore, liable to the 1 percent tax. 
Under such conditions there will be extreme 
confusion in many cases where dealers have 
bought some of their finished stock, and have 
manufactured the balance of it. 

A discussion also took place at the meeting 
in regard to the prepayment of freight upon 
shipments of lumber from United States points 
to Canadian points. 

The entertainment committee reported prog- 
ress in connection with arrangements for holding 
a pienic during the summer. It is expected 
that members and their families will hold a pic- 
nie at Grimsby Park about the middle or end 
of July. 

The transportation committee reported that a 
new tariff had been issued by the Canadian 
Freight Association, which includes a number 
of the most important changes in regard to 
weighing of carload traffic and other matters. 
A resolution protesting against the increased 
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The above is a sample of the effective sign board advertising of the Sherrill-Russell Lumber Co., 
Paducah, Ky. It is significant in that it shows how complete a service the company Offers. 





NEW COAST RATE GUIDE 


SEATTLE, WaASH., May 22.—At the offices of 
the Pacifie Coast Shippers’ Association, W. A. 
Shumm, traffic manager, and Earl J. Hyett, as- 
sistant, have put the finishing touches on the 
Lumbermen’s Freight Rate Guide, in which they 
have compressed more than a thousand forest 
product tariffs into one. The labor has been 
arduous and exacting, and has required months 
for its completion. The rates cover every rail- 
road from the Rio Grande to Hudson’s Bay, and 
are set forth concisely in a loose-leaf volume of 
about five hundred pages of easy reference, 
quick action information. The book deals with 
forest products only. It shows the correct 
freight rates, minimum weights and shortest 
routes on lumber and shingle shipments from 
Pacific coast shipping points in Washington, 
Oregon and British Columbia to every freight 
station in the United States and Canada. It 
‘ontains also local rates between Tacoma, Seat- 
tle, Portland, Sumas, Vancouver, Wash., Van- 
couver, B. C., and all stations in western Wash- 
‘ngton; list of western terminal points; recon- 
signing, storage and minimum earload rules; 
tables of guaranteed weights on any quantity of 
shingles; tables showing freight on forest prod- 
ucts delivered on any rate from 3 cents to $1; 
rules covering application of rates. With the 


— issue, the Guide enters its nineteenth 
year. 


Te 


charges was sent to the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners for Canada. The Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association has indicated its readi- 
ness to codperate with the wholesalers in prose- 
euting this matter. 

It was decided that the date of the June 
meeting of the association should be advanced 
one week, bringing it to June 11, so that mem- 
bers who wish to attend the annual meeting of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association on 
= 17 and 18, at Chicago, may be free to 

0 so. 





START MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN 


As the first official act in taking over the 
reins of the newly organized American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, Managing Di- 
rector L. R. Putman announces that plans are 
taking shape for an intensive membership drive 
with the purpose of enrolling all wholesalers 
who are eligible. The drive will be directed 
from the Chicago offices at 620 South Michigan 
Avenue, but a series of meetings will be held 
all over the country. The first gun will be 
fired at Birmingham, Ala., Mr. Putman having 
been informed by J. R. Thames, of J. R. Thames 
& Co., of that city, that a massmeeting will be 
held there the latter part of this week to ex- 
plain the purposes of the new association and 
to arouse enthusiasm in it. W. L. Whitacre, 
of the Whitacre Lumber Co., of Columbus, 


Ohio, is chairman of the membership commit- 
tee, other members being Frank Niles, of the 
Robert R. Sizer G8 New York City; J. R. 
Thames, of J. R. Thames & Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Guy Mallam, of the Guy Mallam Lumber 
Co., New Orleans, La.; and W. C. Lawton, of 
the Nettleton Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Frank Burnaby, of Burnaby Bros., Chicago, 
has been elected treasurer of the association 
and has already assumed his duties. 

Acting on the suggestion of President Bur- 
ton that the association should be represented 
in Washington at the hearing being conducted 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission on the 
proposed advance in freight rates Managing 
Director Putman wired Joseph E, Davies, coun- 
sel for the association, to cooperate with Frank 
Carnahan, of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, in the matter. 

Mr. Putman has received a letter from W. I. 
McKee Lumber Co., of Quincy, IIl., in which the 
latter urges that the association take some ac- 
tion in defense of the wooden shingle, the 
oceasion for the letter being a_ resolution 
adopted at the National Firemen’s Association 
convention at Peoria, Ill., urging all members 
of that organization to use their influence in 
helping to prohibit shingle roofs on dwellings 
and stores. Mr. Putman indicated that among 
the future activities of the wholesalers’ asso- 
ciation will be action taken toward a proper 
defense of the use of the wooden shingle and 
that the organization will codperate with the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
and retailers’ associations in this matter. 





FOUR L DIRECTORS MEET 

PORTLAND, ORE., May 22.—The board of di- 
rectors of the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lum- 
bermen met here May 17-19 with Norman F. 
Coleman presiding. A committee is to be ap- 
pointed to draft resolutions to send to Congress 
asking that some steps be taken to protect the 
lumber industry against importation of lumber 
into the United States from Canada. It was 
also decided to have a safety committee ap- 
pointed by each local for the purpose of minimiz- 
ing accidents. This matter will be under the 
supervision of Dr. Tharaldson. In the future 
ex-service men will be required to pay the 
initiatory fee in joining the legion. President 
Coleman reported that he had attended each of 
the various meetings of locals in all of the 
twelve districts and had interviewed the gov- 
ernors of Oregon and Idaho in behalf of the 
Four L work and also had arranged for the 
seating of three Four L representatives on the 
Oregon workmen’s compensation bureau. 

E. N. Wightman, assistant treasurer, was ap- 
pointed treasurer to succeed Treasurer Archi- 
bald, resigned. 

It was explained that all of the mills that had 
not been paying the minimum scale had agreed 
to do so and that most of the plants were pay- 
ing above the minimum. 





APPROVE NEW HARDWOOD RULES 

Sr. Louis, Mo., May 25.—Division B (Hard- 
woods) of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. 
Louis held a special meeting in the rooms of 
the exchange today to discuss the inspection 
rules to be reported by the inspection rules com- 
mittee at the annual convention of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association at Chicago, June 
17 and 18. The recommendations of the com- 
mittee for the revision of the rules were ap- 
proved. Fred G. Christmann, president Christ- 
mann Veneer & Lumber Co., chairman of the 
division, presided. 





OFFERS LUMBER FILM 


New Or LEANS, La., May 24.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has offered 
to place at the disposal of the Southern Pine 
Association’s subscribers a moving picture film, 
showing the processes of handling lumber from 
the mills to the yards by locomotive crane, and 
any subscriber of the pine association who wishes 
to have this film exhibited in a movie theater 
in his home town or city is requested to notify 
the association, so that arrangements for dates 
may be assigned. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS 


LUMBERMEN WIN BALL GAME 

JACKSON, Miss., May 25.—Employees of the 
Finkbine Lumber Co. at D’Lo, Miss., have one 
of the strongest baseball teams in this part of 
the country, directed by W. L. Wilcoxon, gen- 
eral secretary of the Y. M. C. A. On May 14 
the team, which is locally known as the ‘‘Lum- 
bermen,’’ wrested a hard won victory from the 
Star (Miss.) team, the score being 1 to 0. This 
was the first game this season. Pitcher Walker, 
of the Finkbine team, struck out fifteen men 
and allowed the visitors to make only two hits. 
The lineup was as follows: 

D’Lo 
White, 2b 
Moroe, LF 
Walker, P 
Baker, C 
Bellenger, 1B 
Cole, RF 
Roberts, 3B 
Welch, SS Ladd, 3B 
Lucas, CF Boalter, P 

The ‘‘Lumbermen’’ will consider challenges 
from any of the neighboring towns or from any 
sawmill team in Mississippi. 

Athletics are very popular witn the boys at 
the D’Lo plant. They have a tennis club, and 
other summer sports are being arranged 1or by 
the Y. M. C. A. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PICNIC 


Los ANGELES, CaLIFr., May 22.—One of the 
most delightful affairs ever held by the local 
lumbermen was the annual picnic and outing 
of the Southern California Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association held May 15 at Fairmount Park, 
Riverside. Most of the yards closed their estab- 
lishments for the day so that their employees 
could attend and proprietors and employees 
journeyed to the park with their basket lunches. 
Dinner was set for 12:30 and liquid refresh- 
ments were served free to all. The morning 
was devoted to getting acquainted and to 
friendly shop talks by lumbermen. There were 
ample entertainment features to keep alive the 
interest. The children had a large playground 
and wading pool for themselves and thoroly 
enjoyed the opportunities offered for amuse- 
ment. There was also a swimming pool for the 
grown folks, which was freely used after an 
exciting ball game arranged between teams 
constituted of Orange and Los Angeles counties’ 
members on one side and Riverside and San 
Bernardino counties’ members on the other side. 
After lunch the program consisted of speak- 
ing, community singing and selections by the 
Spanish quartet from the Mission Inn. 

Candy for prizes in the various races was do- 


Star 
Smith, 1B 
Allison, CF 
Allison, 2B 
Mangum, C 
Phillips, LF 
Harper, RF 
Berry, SS 


nated by the California Portland Cement Co., 
and the lemonade by the Southwestern Portland 
Cement Co. For the second time Mrs. C. C. 
Eymann, wife of the manager of the Eymann 
Lumber Co., at Upland, won the nail driving con- 
test, the prize being a five pound box of candy. 
Great credit is due to the entertainment com- 
mittee consisting of E. B. Culnan, manager of 
C. R. McCormick Lumber Co., I. 8. Kennedy, 
manager of the Russ Mill & Lumber Co., and to 
C. A. Pontius, manager of the Hammond Lum- 
ber Co., all of Riverside, for the success of the 
outing. 


ARIZONA CLUB IN SEMIANNUAL 


DoucGias, Ariz., May 24.—More than forty 
lumbermen of this section of Arizona journeyed 
here early this week to attend the semiannual 
meeting of the Arizona Lumbermen’s Club held 
at the Hotel Gadsden. The address of welcome 
was delivered by Mayor C. A. Overlock, followed 
by J. R. Henderson, of Bisbee, a well known 
orator of this section. At the business sessions 
various phases of the present situation of the 
lumber business were discussed, it being shown 


that the present high prices for lumber were 
mainly due to the high wages paid the em. 
ployees in the industry. Frank Curran, manager 
of the E. K. Wood Lumber Co., Los Angeles, 
cited figures to show the tremendous increase in 
export business. He showed that the present 
rate of lumber manufacture falls considerably 
short of that of previous years and is naturally 
one of the chief factors in the present high price 
situation. M. J. MacAuley, of the Southwestern 
Portland Cement Co., El Paso, addressed the 
lumbermen, as also did J. J. Schawl, of the Cali- 
fornia Portland Cement Co., Los Angeles, and 
E. A. Goodrich, of the Union Lumber Co., Los 
Angeles. At the close of the business session 
officers were chosen for the new year, as follows: 
President—F. M. Poole, Winkleman. 
First vice president—Albert Stacy, Douglas. 
Second vice president—J. C. Light, Miami. 
Secretary-treasurer—John Wood, Lowell. 
Immediately after the adjournment of the 
meeting the party journeyed to a rendezvous 
across the line at Auga Prieta, where a sumptu- 
ous luncheon was served. At the conclusion of 
the luncheon the visitors returned to Douglas, 
where they were guests of the local dealers at a 
prize fight. Phoenix was chosen as the place the 
convention will be held next fall. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE BOX MAKERS MEET 


BALTIMORE, Mp., May 24.—The quarterly 
meeting of the North Carolina Pine & Box 
Shook Manufacturers’ Association, which was 
held on Wednesday of last week at the Emerson 
Hotel here, brought together representatives of 
a score or more of firms and corporations, and 
resulted in an exchange of views on prevailing 
business conditions which is certain to prove 
exceedingly helpful in enabling the box makers 
to meet the problems that confront them at this 
time. The session was the thirty-seventh in the 
history of the organization, and President R. W. 
Jordan occupied the chair thruout the delibera- 
tions. 

The principal feature of the meeting was the 
presentation of the trade extension program of 
the National Association of Box Manufacturers 
by W. D. Burr, its secretary, who not only out- 
lined the program at considerable length, but 
indicated the need for such work to maintain 
and increase the market for the wood box in- 
dustry. He especially emphasized the point that 
this was the most opportune time for starting 
such Ja campaign, since the demand for wood 
boxes was apparently reaching a peak, and 
something was evidently needed to keep up the 
large demand for wood containers. The pro- 





NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., May 24.—The Northern 
Wholesale Hardwood Lumber Association held 
its spring meeting at the Milwaukee Athletic 
Club, Milwaukee, Wis., on the forenoon of Fri- 
day, May 21. There was no set program, the 
session being devoted entirely to the transac- 
tion of minor association affairs and to an 
informal discussion of current lumber trade 
conditions as affecting the northern hardwoods. 
In the absence of L. H. Wheeler, of the Wheeler- 
Timlin Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis., president of 
the association, the chair was occupied by Vice 
President T. T. Jones, of the Webster Lumber 
Co., Minneapclis, Minn. 

The first subject discussed was the advisa- 
bility of the association’s enrolling as a body 
in the American Wholesale Lumber Association, 
which had been formed during the two previous 
days at an organization meeting in Chicago, 
and after some debate it was decided that mem- 
bership in the new association would be an in- 
dividual matter. 

Harry Christensen, of the General Lumber 
Co., Milwaukee, was unanimously elected di- 
rector for two years to succeed H. M. Halsted, 
formerly of the Halsted-Hughes Lumber Co., 
Milwaukee, who has retired from wholesaling 
to enter the manufacturing business in the 
South. 

Treasurer J. B. Andrews, of Wausau, Wis., 


WHOLESALERS CONFER 


presented his report for the year, which showed 
a balance of $931.36. 

With this business transacted, Mr. Jones 
called for a discussion of the present condition 
of the lumber market and of the outlook, in 
which everybody present participated. The con- 
sensus expressed was that while demand is and 


is likely to remain quiet for some time, northern” 


hardwoods are in an exceptionally strong posi- 
tion, and that any decline in softwood prices 
would have little or no effect on them. Stocks 
are exceedingly low and production limited, 
with no prospect of any material increase ir 
either within the near future, and it was felt 
that no matter if demand remains quiet during 
the summer it will still exceed available sup- 
plies. The transportation situation came in for 
prolonged discussion, it being considered the 
factor dominating the lumber market at this 
time. Secretary J. F. Hayden, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., was called on to outline the market con- 
ditions for Douglas fir and other western woods, 
which he did in detail. 

Following this absorbingly interesting dis- 
cussion adjournment was taken, about noon, the 
next meeting to be held on the third Friday 
of August, also at Milwaukee, at a place later 
to be designated by the secretary. Most of the 
members remained for luncheon, which was 
served in the meeting room. 


gram outlined met with great favor, all voting 
to back the plan financially. Some of those 
lining up behind the plan have not heretofore 
been affiliated with the national organization. 
It was resolved that the box makers pay 7 cents 
a thousand feet on their gross lumber consump- 
tion for boxes, crates or shooks into a fund 
for the prosecution of the work to be under- 
taken. 

The scheme of having a roll call of members 
with statements of business conditions in their 
respective sections, was tried out and found to 
work very successfully. It appeared from the 
statements made that lumber and labor supply 
have been constituting the principal difficulties, 
with transportation also a big handicap. The 
efficiency of labor was said to be improving 
somewhat.. Lumber supply and lumber prices 
of the immediate future were not regarded as 
especially encouraging, but the indications, it 
was said, were that in both respects more ac- 
ceptable conditions might be expected by sum- 
mer. 

Capt. M. W. Hill, of Baltimore, one of the 
visiting guests at the meeting, who is a con- 
sulting engineer and who was formerly in charge 
of the packing service of the Engineer Corps 
and research bureau of the general staff of the 
United States Army, read an instructive paper 
on ‘‘Export Boxes.’? The paper is to be 
duplicated and distributed among the members. 

Because of a strike of drivers in Philadelphia 
the attendance from that city was reduced by 
about one-half, and in this connection it was 
stated that the walkout had interfered mate- 
rially with the manufacturing operations there. 

A negative vote was taken on referendum 
No. 30 of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States on the proposition to establish a 
Government department of public works. The 
meeting adopted a resolution favoring the ap- 
propriation by Congress of $2,000,000 annually 
for five years for the purchase of timber lands 
in the Appalachian Mountains for national ‘or- 
ests to help insure a future supply of timber 
in the region. 

The old committee on reports was discharged 
by President Jordan because the members are s0 
scattered as to make a meeting difficult and 
in order to have a small committee which could 
confer frequently with the secretary. H. D. 
Dreyer, jr., and Rufus K. Goodenow, jr., both 
of Baltimore, were named for this smaller com- 
mittee. Mr. Dreyer is a member of H. D. 
Dreyer & Co., and Mr. Goodnow of the Canton 
Box Co. The committee is to have a mecting 
in the near future. 

During the interval between the deliberations 
a luncheon was served at the hotel. Besides 
Capt. Hill and Secretary Burr, of the National 
association, William Loeffert, of the Consum- 
ers’ Box Co., of Norfolk, was a visitor. 
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Mill Employee Makes “Kindling 
Wood House” from Waste 


Unquestionably a great deal of progress has been made in the direc- 
tion of utilizing waste in the manufacturing of lumber; and just as 
surely much progress has been made in avoiding waste. Still there is a 
great deal of waste, apparently unavoidable, at least until the prej- 
udice against the use of short lengths and odd widths has been more 
fully overcome. Mere standardization of lengths and widths means the 
sacrifice of much good lumber, if the variations are made in feet instead 

















MILLWORKER’S ATTRACTIVE HOME BUILT OF SHORT LENGTHS SHOWING WASTE WHEN PINE FLOORING IS CUT IN “EVEN FEET” 


of inches of length, or if both length and width are not taken into con- 
sideration in the case of each board. For example, it may be practi- 
cable to get from a single cut from the log one 12-inch board sixteen 


The interior of the house shows quite clearly how the short pieces of 
lumber were utilized. In the case of the floor a pattern of squares was 
decided upon because the pieces averaged a length that lent itself 


feet long and an edging tapering from a bare inch to several inches; or readily to that form. The wainscot was quite easily made with the 


to get from the same eut one 14-inch board eight feet long and another 


12-inch board eight 
feet long, with almost 
no edging for waste. 
Of course wastes of 
this kind are com- 
monly avoided in mod- 
ern mills. But when 
it comes to the manu- 
facture of flooring, in 
some woods, the waste 
is large because short 
ieces are not used. 
As a practical dem- 
onstration of the pos- 
sibilities of waste 
ili in the 
ing of a home 
accompanying 
tration of a house 

by ‘Ed. Fored, 
Bagdad, Fla., long 
mployee of the 
Bagdad Land & Lum- 
ber Company at that 
from kindling 

od ean not fail to 
convincing. In 
days when every- 

has something to 

iy about the high 
s of lumber the 
rejudice against odd 


Y 
) 


€ 


sths should be dis- 
If it is prac- 
cable to build a 
ouse from the 
kindling wood?’ at 
the mill there must be 
a lot of good lumber 
going into the waste 
Pile. Mr. Fored 
thought so, and he be- 
gan to buy kindling 
wood and sort it with 
a view of building his 
house. The design of 
the house was worked 
ut by E. O. Four- 
ner, also an employe 
of the company. ~ 
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ONLY THE FINEST STOCK COULD MAKE THIS HANDSOME INTERIOR 








short lengths, and the ‘‘frieze’’ at the angle of the wall and ceiling 


forms a unique fea- 
ture of the interior 
finish. Most of the 
built in cabinets could 
be made also from 
the odd pieces, and 
the paneled ceiling, 
as will be seen, is 
constructed somewhat 
after the fashion of 
the floor, in squares. 


The front doors of 
the house were made 
in two sections, .so that 
the upper part can be 
opened while the lower 
part is closed. In fact, 
the doors are one of 
the most attractive 
features of the house, 
indicating that Mr. 
Fored is an excellent 
mechanic and that Mr. 
Fournier has good 
taste in designing. 
All the downstairs 
rooms are finished en- 
tirely in wood, short 
lengths, no _ plaster 
whatever being used. 
The kitchen is fully as 
attractive as are the 
dining room and par- 
lor; floors, ceilings 
and walls, as well as 
cabinets, being of 
wood in short lengths. 


Another accompany- 
ing illustration shows, 
in the case of south- 
ern pine flooring, the 
losses or wastes in- 
volved in cutting to 
standard lengths in 
feet. Undoubtedly 
the time is close at 
hand when this wood, 
like the hardwoods, 
will be utilized in 
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Bigger Values 
In Hardwoods 


That's the aim of our organiza- 
tion and the repeat orders re- 
ceived daily prove that our 
millwork and grading meets 
present day standards. Let us 
know your requirements in 


Oak, Ash, Gum, Poplar, 
Hickory, Cottonwood 


Perhaps we can both profit 
by better acquaintance, 


HVILLE*HARDWODD-FLQRING CO. 
E. BARTHOLOMEW. MANAGER CHICAGO 
3622-3626 SOUTH MORGAN STREEI TELEPHONE BOULEVARD 630 








KNUDSON & MERCER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


28 East Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 


No perceptible change for the better in the 
market, but now, as always, we are selling 
lumber right. The stocks we handle are not 
speculative holdings; we have no unfortunate 
purchases to protect, which enables us to 
follow the market. Our stock and service are 
dependable. We sell to retail dealers only. 








A. J. LUSTIG 


MILL ENGINEER 
PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES 
Lewis Building PORTLAND, ORE. 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S. A. 
Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 














F. H. Day ) 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
1319-20 Whitney Bank Bidg. 


Phone Main 2479 NEW ORLEANS a 


Jasper Lemieux Frederick Lemieux 














Over 1,000,000 Acres 


Our cruisers estimated the timber and pulpwood during 
1919. Organization, System and Men. We have them. 


JAMES W. SEWALL, Old Town, Maine 











An interesting exposition 


The Cost of Growing Timber of facts and figures, 


By R. 8S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


flooring at least, in all lengths. 

Incidentally, the house here shown illustrates 
in a very forcible manner the attractiveness of 
wood as an interior finish, showing how rich and 
beautiful it can be made when utilized in place 
of plaster and wall paper for walls and ceilings. 
On the whole, whether Mr. Fored’s perform- 
ance ever induces anybody else to build a house 


out of ‘‘kindling wood,’’ or short lengths, he 
has demonstrated the fact that a lot of the 
finest wood that comes from the tree in the ordi- 
nary processes of manufacture is sacrificed to 
the waste pile because of a prejudice among 
buyers and users of lumber that makes it im- 
possible to adapt modern lumber manufacture 
and distribution to modern conditions. 








RAILROAD PROBLEMS PRESS FOR SOLUTION 








Emergency Orders Issued to Relieve Congestion—Roads’ Financial Needs 


Considered—Rate Increases Asked 





RAILROADS TELL FINANCIAL NEEDS 

WasuineTon, D. C., May 25.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission yesterday opened 
hearings on the application of the railroads for 
rate increases averaging approximately 28 per- 
cent for the entire country. 

The opening statement was made by Howard 
Elliott, chairman of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Co. and chairman of the subcommittee of 
the general rate committee of the Association of 
Railway Executives. 

Mr. Elliott followed closely the arguments 
heretofore advanced by the carriers in support of 
the proposed increases. He strongly urged the 
necessity for rate advances which will add 
$1,017,000,000 to the transportation charges. 

He made it perfectly clear that the $1,017,000- 
000 sought by the roads in the shape of addi- 
tional income: does not make provision for any 
part of the $1,000,000,000 increase in wages 
which is being asked by 2,000,000 railroad em- 
ployees. 

This means, of course, that the commission 
must, in reaching its decision, have in mind 
further increases necessitated by increases cer- 
tain to be awarded to the employees by the rail- 
road labor board. Of course, that board will 
not allow the men all they ask. It may not 
allow them one-half. Even so, if the figures of 
the carriers as to their other needs are to be ac- 
cepted as correct an average increase of 28 per- 
cent will not begin to cover the financial re- 

. quirements of the railroads, including addi- 
tional increases to the men. 

It is only reasonable to suppose the commis- 
sion will not grant the full demands of the car- 
riers in the matter of increased freight rates. 
Instead of giving them 28 percent it may grant 
an increase of 20 percent on the average. If the 
men are allowed 50 percent of the increases de- 
manded, this would mean an ultimate increase in 
rates of upwards of 30 percent. 

Financial experts placed on the stand by the 
railway executives explained the absolute neces- 
sity of a substantial increase in rates if the 
credit of the carriers is to be restored. 

Mr. Elliott and other executives were cross 
examined by representatives of the shippers on 
various points, but as a rule held their ground 
without any apparent difficulty, placing the en- 
tire matter on the plane of public necessity. 

The prospect is that the carriers will consume 
virtually all of the time this week, the shippers 
going on the stand next week. The hearings 
may extend into the third week, but members 
of the commission are anxious to prevent undue 
prolongation. At the same time they are equally 
anxious that all parties at interest be allowed 
all the time reasonably necessary to present their 
points of view. 

Traffic experts and attorneys representing the 
lumber industry are beginning to arrive for the 
hearings. Charles E. Elmquist and D. D. Conn, 
representing the Northern Pine and Western 
Pine associations, are here, and A. G. Kingsley, 
of the Northern Pine, also has arrived. 

J. H. Townshend and J. V. Norman are here 
for the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association. 

Another arrival is E. F. Donaldson, of the 
Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s Association. 
Joseph N, Teal, counsel for the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, and A. Larsen, of the 
California Redwood Association, are enroute. 

e W. E. Gardner, of the Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill Association and the Southern Traffic 
League, and A. G. T. Moore, of the Southern 


Pine Association, will be here later in the week. 
Gilbert L. Hume, president of the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association, is expected to arrive 
Thursday with the traffic manager of the asso- 
ciation. 

J. H. Brown, chairman of the transportation 
committee of the National association, is due 
on Thursday. 

Representatives of the lumber industry are 
making every effort to reach a complete agree- 
ment in advance of the hearing of shippers in 
order that they may present a joint petition. 
The plan accepted by almost the entire industry 
contemplates consenting to a general percentage 
advance in rates with a maximum on lumber, 
an arrangement similar to that granted by the 
Railroad Administration in connection with gen- 
eral order No. 28, under which the 25 percent 
increase was applied generally, with a maximum 
of 5 cents a hundred pounds on lumber and 
forest products. 

Just what percentage and proposed maximum 
the lumber industry as a whole is prepared to 
stand for have not yet been finally worked out. 
This is to be threshed over in conference be- 
tween representatives of the National and re- 
gional associations after they all arrive here. 





PLAN TO FINANCE CAR BUILDING 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 24.—Railroad execu- 
tives and owners of railroad securities have 
under active consideration the recommendation 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, an- 
nounced Friday evening of last week, that they 
organize an equipment corporation with a capi- 
talization of $500,000,000, of which the Govern- 
ment would advance $125,000,000 in the form of 
a loan out of the $300,000,000 revolving fund 
provided by the Transportation Act to assist 
the carriers in getting on their feet. In making 
this recommendation the commission stated that 
with the carriers subscribing to 25 percent of 
the stock of the proposed corporation the re- 
maining 75 percent could be secured thru placing 
trusts on the equipment built. Since Uncle Sam 
would be putting up the 25 percent in the shape 
of an advance of $125,000,000 the commission’s 
proposal would seem to open the door and let 
in a little light on the equipment situation, 
which has been a source of grave concern not 
only to the carriers but to shippers of freight 
in general who are unable to gét cars in which 
to ship their products. The commission also 
made it clear that its members are not fully ad- 
vised as to the practicability of the proposed 
equipment corporation, but consider the idea 
well worth trying out. 

In making the announcement of its decision 
to advance $125,000,000, the commission took 
oceasion to say that its members had hoped that 
the carriers would by codperative action submit 
a definite and agreed plan for the distribution 
of the entire revolving fund, but this apparently 
has proven impracticable. In the event that the 
proposed corporation can not be organized, the 
commission stated that the $125,000,000 equip- 
ment fund should be distributed to those carriers 
who individually can meet the Government’s ad- 
vances with large proportional amounts financed 
by themselves. 

The commission has let it be known that it 
will welcome suggestions from other sources 
than the carriers regarding a comprehensiv: and 
—" plan for the distribution of the revolving 

und. 
The sundry civil appropriation bill, as Te 
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ported to the Senate, carries a rider extending 
from five to fifteen years the time within which 
the carriers must repay loans advanced by the 
Government to help put them on their feet. 





RAILROAD EMERGENCY ORDERS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 24.—The Interstate 
Commeree Commission today made public the 
instructions which it has sent to the special 
traffic committees organized in the larger term- 
inal centers and gateways for the purpose of ex- 
pediting the movement of freight cars. 

As stated in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last 
week, these committees are working under the 
direction of the commission on ear service of 
the American Railroad Association, which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has designated 
its agent. : 

In its instructions to the traffic committees, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission says: 

It shall be the function of the terminal com- 
mittee hereby constituted to see that during 
the present emergency the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is kept advised as to the 
railroad transportation situation in and about 
the terminal designated. ; 

The committee shall act in an advisory 
capacity in connection with the operating work 
of the commission on car service committee of 
the railroads and thru such committee shall 
reach the individual railroads in the terminals. 
The terminal committee should bring to the at- 
tention of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
any matters deemed important, and any mat- 


* ters upon which the exercise of the mandatory 


powers conferred by the Transportation Act 
upon the Interstaté Commerce Commission 
seems desirable or necessary, together with its 
recommendations as to the specific action to be 
taken. The committee should work in close 
contact with the shippers, and should use every 
effort by study, conference and adjustment to 
overcome any condition which impedes prompt 
and efficient transportation. 


The subjects named as important to investi- 
gate and consider at this time are the following: 


To consider all matters of operation and 
transportation which will in any way tend to 
increase the efficiency of car supply, of motive 
power or transportation, or to relieve or mini- 
mize congestion or delay at the terminal or 
upon the line. 

To study the embargo situation and make 
suitable recommendations with respect thereto. 

To make such recommendations in conjunc- 
tion with the commission on car service com- 
mittee as to the issuance of permits as develop- 
ments may show to be necessary or advisable. 

To use every effort to prevent the abuse and 
misuse of equipment, and especially coal, re- 
frigerator, livestock and grain loading cars, and 
to use every effort to see that the use of these 
ears for the time being is confined as far as is 
reasonably practicable to the primary purposes 
for which they were built. 

To use every effort that orders for placement 
of cars shall conform to the actual necessities 
of the proposed movement and to discourage 
waste or needless transportation during the 
present emergency. 

_ To cause a reduction in the use of equipment 
in transfer service when the movement can be 


made by motor truck, wagon or other means. 
To keep advised with respect to the situation 
in the terminal as to operating conditions, in- 


cluding the quantity and efficiency of labor, or 
lack of switching power, delays in interchange 


of equipment, delays in placement for unloading 
and pulling out of loaded cars or released equip- 
ment, delays in loading and unloading equip- 
ment, delays in movement of cars awaiting bill- 
ing; had order cars, condition of motive power 






and the railroad fuel situation. 


\t port terminals pertinent advice should be 
riven as to the shipping situation. 
_. be committee also should keep advised as 
to the commercial situation in the terminal as 
alrected by transportation, 
Re ports upon these subjects will be made by 
_ chairman of the committee to the Inter- 
‘te Commerce Commission daily. 
the personnel of each terminal committee 
“ill consist of a representative of the carriers, a 
representative of the shippers in the vicinity of 
terminal, a representative of the State rail- 
: d or public utilities commission, if the latter 
Gesires representation, and an employee of the 
‘nterstate Commerce Commission, who is desig- 
nated to serve as chairman. 
P While congestion continues in many terminals, 
: © problem is being vigorously attacked and re- 
ports received by the commission indicate that 
‘th empty and loaded cars are being moved in 
greater volume. The movement of empty grain 
— coal cars in solid trainloads to districts 
W Ga the need is greatest is on the increase. 
s fficials of the Washington terminal declare 
2 oday that the movement of freight thru this 
istrict is again normal. With the exception of 





some cars destined for New York, where the jam 
in the East is most acute, no rolling stock is 
being held in local yards here longer than the 
usual time required for switching and sending 
the cars over designated routes. It was stated 
that more than three thousand freight cars 
passed thru Potomac Yard yesterday, altho the 
daily average is placed at one thousand two 
hundred to one thousand five hundred cars. 

Local business men have codperated with 
Washington terminal officials in cleaning up the 
jam here by unloading their cars more expedi- 
tiously. The same disposition to codperate is 
being shown in other cities, in response to the 
urgent request of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that all hands turn in and attack the 
congestion with a will. 

It is estimated that at least two weeks of 
close codperation between the commission, the 
carriers and the shippers will be required to 
clear up freight congestion. Even then this 
accomplishment will be possible only if the 
switchmen and other railroad employees do 
their part toward averting what threatened to 
become a grave if not critical situation. 





APPROVE FLAT RATE INCREASE 

TuscALoosA, ALA., May 24.—As another indi- 
cation of the approval of increased revenue for 
the railroads so that additional equipment may 
be secured and wage demands of the railway 
employees met, C. G. Harman, general manager 
of the Allied Sales Corporation, of this city, 
hag sent a letter to the chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, stating the position 
this organization takes in regard to the proposed 
advance. This corporation believes that addi- 
tional revenue is undoubtedly required, but that 
should the commission find it necessary to in- 
erease the present freight rates on lumber it is 
hoped that the increase will be based on ‘‘ cents 
per hundred pounds’’ rather than on a per- 
centage basis. The present semi-control of the 
railroads by the Government is declared to be 
unsatisfactory and that either the Government 
should have more complete control of the rail- 
roads, or that the owners should be allowed to 
operate with fewer restrictions. 





The Wholesale Lumbermen’s Club, of Birming- 
ham, Ala., thru Seeretary-treasurer A. J. Ribe, 
has also written the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in regard to the proposed advance in 
freight rates and makes objection to the pro- 
posed percentage increase, declaring that ‘‘lit- 
eral observance of the percentages as proposed 
would completely eliminate the relationship that 
has existed between lumber shippers in the sev- 
eral southern pine blankets east and west of the 
Mississippi River.’’ Secretary-treasurer A. J. 
Ribe in his letter went into details, showing how 
lumber rates would be disrupted. In closing his 
letter he said: ‘‘It is of importance to main- 
tain uniformity up to the border points so as 
to continue present relationships. The rates 
from points east of the Mississippi River to New 
Orleans, Memphis, Cairo, St. Louis ete., proper, 
should not be advanced on any basis higher than 
from points of origin on the west side of the 
river.’’ 


MAY SHORTEN PITTSBURGH-NEW YORK LINE 


The Pennsylvania Railroad is investigating 
the possibilities of a shorter line between Pitts- 
burgh and New York. The proposed route was 
surveyed twenty years ago and has been resur- 
veyed two or three times since, and is again 
under consideration. It is frequently spoken of 
as the Ramsey survey, because of the interest 
taken in the project by the late Joseph Ramsey, 
jr., president of the Wabash Railroad. 

The proposed line passes north of the present 
Pennsylvania Railroad across Pennsylvania and 
reaches the Delaware River at Philipsburg, N. J. 
The construction of the line would shorten the 
distance between Pittsburgh and New York by 
seventy miles, but the saving would not consist 
in mileage only, but grades would be reduced 
and curves flattened to such an extent that 
heavier trains could be hauled and the time 
shortened. It is claimed that the line can be 
constructed without any grade steeper than half 
of one degree, and no curve exceding 2 percent. 














National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE 


The Forest Service invites in- 
vestigation of an opportunity for 
securing raw material for a tannic 
acid plant on or near the Nanta- 
hala National Forest, North Caro- 
lina. The estimated volume of 
chestnut acidwood, which will be 
advertised for sale on application 


‘from a responsible prospective 


bidder, is approximately 150,000 
cords, on the National Forest. 
There is an additional amount of 
approximately 200,000 cords on 
adjacent private land. The total 
is sufficient to supply an extract 
plant of efficient size for 25 years. 
Favorable topography will facili- 
tate logging. For detailed infor- 
mation in regard to this oppor- 
tunity, including the terms under 
which the National Forest stump- 
age will be advertised for sale to 
the highest bidder, application 
should be made to the Forest 
Supervisor, Franklin, North Caro- 
lina, 











DOWELS 


Fancy Veneers 
Veneered Panels 


Established in 1869 


Adolf Sturm Co. 


542-544 W. Washington St. 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 




















When You Buy Cloth Gloves 
Buy Buck Saw 


That's the only way you can be sure of 
getting the best Cloth Gloves and Mit- 
tens that are made. Samples on request. 


Progress Mfg. Co., “wis” 
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Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N. C., Middlesex, N. C. 
Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 
Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 


SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 








Sales Representatives: 


L. C. LATCHFIELD..........00 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 
GEO. C. FAIRCHILD...............++. Plattsburg, N. Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO........ Middletown, Del. 
PICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANS CO....... Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 


British 
Columbia 


Coast and 
Mountain 


FIR 


Lumber 


Foss Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Established 
1905 








Winnipeg, 
HEA 
OFFICE Maan, | 


OREIGN 


Brokers - Agents 
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ne. A. Sanguettola 


15 Via Boccaccio 
MILAN, ITALY 


WOOD BROKER 


Want to represent American 
Exporters or be sole agent in 
Italy for sale of 
Red and Sap Guia 
Cuban Mahogany 





Logs 


and 
Honduras Mahogany 
Spanish Cedar Lumber 
Offers solicited including usual 
comni:ssion C. I, F. Genoa. 


Cable Address: Sanguettola, Milan 








Ebony, Mangrove-bark 
Coprah and Gum Copal 


Direct ship nm K 
omes in logs 7 to = long with aver- 
of 500 k. g¢. and ove ents wanted. 
(Celebes) 


f CAFFIN, sey 2 vo gl INDIES 














Contains the best work of “°The Lumber- 


THE Wood man Poet.’’ including “TODAY,’’ just 
By Douglas Malloch now America’s most widely quoted poem. 
Neo lumberman’s library is complete without one. 

Price postpaid, $1.00 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 














FOREIGN FIELDS FOR INDUSTRIAL ENDEAVOR 





American Woods on British Market 

The general tone of the British timber market 
during April was not encouraging and the lack 
of demand can not be attributed entirely to the 
Easter holidays or to dear money, say C. Leary 
& Co., timber brokers at London, in their report 
on the London market for April, continuing: 
“Rather would it appear that there has been a 
falling off in consumption, and, as stocks are fairly 
adequate in most descriptions, the speculative de- 
mands has been dampened down also by financial 
stringency and the holiday tone combined. In 
view of the large amount of work waiting to be 
done, the consumption .can hardly fail to revive 
in the near future, and when it does business will 
probably be without some of the not altogether 
satisfactory features which have characterized it 
during the last twelve months, tho it is open to 
doubt whether prices, without the support of the 
speculative element, will reach recent high-water 
marks. The position, however, will not be the 
less satisfactory on that account.” 

Detailing the market position of the various 
American hardwoods, the report says: 


AMERICAN WALNvUT: There {s a limited inquiry 
for veneer wood but shippers’ quotations are pro- 
hibitive. There has been a slight improvement in 
the demand, but stocks are ample. Quotations 
range from Sd. to 1s. 1d. per foot super. 

AMERICAN OAK: Quartered—The inquiry is very 
limited, but values are quite firm. as c.i.f. quota- 
tions show no signs of declining. Values for 1-inch 
stock range from 19d. upward per foot super FAS 
and 13d. upward for No. 1 common. Plain—Planks 
are seldom asked for and values are somewhat 
easier; the demand for boards in both FAS and 
No. 1 common show signs of more activity, altho 
business is still restricted. Prices are 714d. to 8d. 
per foot super for No. 2 common, 11d. for No. 1 
common and 14d. to 15d. for FAS. 

AMERICAN WHITEWOOD: There is a scarcity of 
prime wood, but the consumption has been very 
limited. The lower grades are not in much request. 
We quote 14d. to 20d. per foot super for FAS and 
8d. to 9d. for No. 1 common. 

AMERICAN GuM: In satin walnut stocks are 
small, but there is not very much inquiry. Hazel 
pine is in excessive supply and, with holders eager 
to dispose of their stocks, the market is weaker. 
Quotations for ordinary specification are about 
10%4d. to 11d. per foot super for FAS red gum, 
8d. to 814d. for No. 1 common red gum, 714d. to 
8d. for FAS hazel pine. 

AMERICAN ASH: The market is firm, owing to 
shortage of stocks, but business is very limited, on 
account of the difference between buyers’ and 
sellers’ ideas of value, Quotations are 12d. per foot 
super upward for FAS and 9d. for No. 1 common. 

JAPANESE OAK: Logs—Fair quantities have come 
to hand and the market is not so active. Values 
for fresh, first-class timber are about 10s. per foot 
cube. caliper measure. Lumber is in active de- 
mand, but supplies are very difficult to obtain. 
We quote 16d. per foot super upward for plain 
and 18d. upward for quartered. 

Edward Chaloner & Co., in their bulletin dated 
May 4, describe the Liverpool market for the vari- 
ous North American woods as follows: 


CANADIAN Woops: Waney board pine—There 
have been no arrivals during the month. The 
stocks are not heavy and are being steadily reduced. 
Prices are very firm. Elm log ’ 
the stock is very small. Fresh supplies are 
urgently wanted. Oak logs—There has been an 
import of 18.000 feet. Stocks are very light. 
There is a strong demand at increasing prices. 
Birch logs—There has been only a light import, 
which has passed into consumption. Stocks are 
limited and fresh supplies are wanted to meet the 
insistent demand. Birch planks—There has been 
a considerable import this month, but the wood 
passes steadily into consumption. Stocks are not 
heavy and prices remain firm. Pine and spruce 
deals continue in very strong demand. The small 
import during the month has been readily absorbed 
and stocks are much reduced. Prices remain very 
firm. 

NEW Brunswick Sprece DEALS AND Boarps: 
The market is weaker owing to the financial condi- 
tions and the slow progress being made in the 
various housing schemes. Stocks are not too 
heavy and it is probable that an improved demand 
will arise when the present difficulties are removed 
and a clearer outlook obtains. 

3RITISH COLUMBIAN AND OREGON PINE: There 
has been a moderate import which has been ex- 
ceeded by the consumption. Stocks are large, but 
there is a steady demand which will increase as 
prices are reduced. Deck planks continue in 
strong demand at high prices. 

PitcH PINE: Hewn timber—There has been no 
import and no consumption. Stocks are light. 
Saicn timber—There has been a fall in values ow- 
ing to the financial stringency and prospective fall 
in freights. Imports have been light. whereas a 
large quantity has passed into consumption induced 
by the lower prices. Stocks are fairly heavy. 
Boards and planks—There has been a moderate im- 











port, which has been much exceeded by the con- 
sumption. Prices are. weaker. 

AMERICAN HaArRpWoops: Oak, gum, ash, w)ite- 
wood, maple ete._-The demand has fallen off dur- 
ing the month owing to strikes and various ciher 
causes. There is no great pressure to sell and 
prices remain fairly steady. The imports have 
been light, and as the cost of importing stil! re- 
mains high it is probable that the demand will 
return as more confidence in the position is estab- 
lished. 





J e se 
British Goods in America 

LONDON, ENGLAND, May 5.—The American Cham- 
ber of Commerce in London reports that success 
is at last attending the efforts of those who have 
been urging British exports to the United States 
as a means not only of improving the position of 
sterling exchange but also of satisfying a demand 
which is known to exist in America for high ciass 
British goods. 

Altho the domestic market for British goods is 
such that any manufacturer would have no trouble 
in selling his entire production in the home murket 
for two or three years at least, the really big pro- 
ducers know too well the value of their export 
trade and are making every attempt to maintain 
an exportable surplus. Some British manufacturers 
are now allocating a fixed percentage of this sur- 
plus to the American market and are reaping ex- 
cellent results. 


Some Notes from London 

LONDON, ENGLAND, May 10.—Prices on the Lon- 
don market are very steady in all kinds of woods, 
and consumption is moderate. The ‘wait and 
see” spirit is still rife in the timber trade and 
there is some speculation as to the effect on prices 
of the arrival of the open water cargoes. The few 
that have arrived have been so small, considering 
the demand, that their effect has not been felt. 
Plasterers’ lath are in especially steady demand 
and sell at good figures. 

Importations from the newly opened ports are 
arriving, particularly from Gefle, Sweden. Swedish 
timber freights are high and competition is ex- 
pected from American tonnage. It is thought that 
American tonnage will shortly be an important 
factor in the Baltic trade. 

American hardwoods are in good demand and 
it is thought by some importers that prices on 
this class of wood has reached the pinnacle. They 
are looking forward to getting some supplies at 
lower prices during the autumn, altho it is rather 
difficult to speak in advance where the lumber 
trade is concerned. The better grades of Ameri- 
can oak are wanted urgently, as British stocks are 
very short. The material fetches $4 to $5 per foot 
cube, and no fall in the price of American oak is 
expected. The market for pitch pine is also 
strong. 

Messrs. Bloedel, Welch and Stewart are said to 
have paid $500,000 for a 6,000 acre tract of tim- 
ber in Vancouver Island. Each acre is esti:ated 
to yield 40,000 feet of timber. 

The Labor situation in London is again better. 
Since March, 1919, about a thousand more men 
have been put to work in the timber trade and 
on the docks. Thus there should be no ditiiculty 
in getting shipments transported. Improvement 
in this respect is reported from all over the coun- 
try. Where the home grown trade is concerned, 
however, matters are not at all bright. Higher 
wage demands on the part of the workers re in- 
cessant and strike threats are in the air. Ruilway 
and transport troubles are also in evidence, and 
there is no telling to what extent the market in 
home grown woods may be crippled by such 
troubles. One thing is certain, that if these 
troubles were to be removed the sales o* home 
timber would increase very largely. 

Some offerings of oak and ash planks are being 
made by the Ministry of Disposal. Willow from 
which the cricket bat is made is in great, demand. 
and in one case about $125 was offered for 1 tree 
growing in London. London has a good «ssort 





ment of elm, the price being low at 40 cents per 
cube foot. An unpreceedented demand for walnut 
is reported. Ash poles, too, are wanted urcently. 

Now that the furniture trades are back a work 
the demand for timber from this quarter is et 
larging. Prices of furniture, on account of the 


recent wage increase, will go up, but it is 
pected that this will affect the call. The f 
are the agreements that the union and the 
association came to: Forty-eight to 52 cs 
hour from May 1: women upholsteresses, 

hourly ; pieceworkers 14% percent up: mas‘ 
supply all cramps, vices, glue pots. etc.. ¢ 
employees; masters to consider the reques 
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5 s. weekly as tool money by cabinet makers, and 
a like sum as danger money for machinists. 
rhe London piano workers’ strike is still on, 
they refusing to have anything to do with a “pay- 
ut by results” system and are claiming 60 cents 
hour for men and 34 cents for women. The 
jioud of labor disturbances hangs over Bradford. 
The woodworkers here demand a rate of 54 cents 
and a 44-hour week. Birmingham builders are 
demanding a rate of 72 cents per hour and there is 
ean arbitration at an early date. 





Foreign Credit Insurance 


\nnouncement has been made of the organiza- 

tion of a mutual company for the insurance of 
redits in foreign countries, to be known as the 
American Manufacturers’ Foreign Credit Insurance 
Exchange, with headquarters in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Chicago. The purpose of this 
mutual exchange will be to supply that element in 
foreign trade that has heretofore been lacking— 
adequate information on the financial status of 
foreign merchants and a reasonable safeguard in 
individual business transactions. Being a company 
organized on reciprocal lines the insurance will be 
written at net cost and not for profit. 

This should fill a want long felt by American 
manufacturers, whether at present active in export 
trade or interested in its potential possibilities. The 
question of credits—the uncertainty of the financial 
responsibilities of foreign merchants—is at the 
base of the aversion to export trade on the part of 
many American manufacturers and the fact that 
insurance on foreign credits can now be had, thru 
a mutual company, should do much to overcome 
the inertia on the part of manufacturers to culti- 
vate foreign fields. 

The organization of the American Manufacturers’ 
Foreign Credit Insurance Exchange, which has been 
effected by officials of the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association, is the result of several years search 
by various State and trade associations for ways 
and means to solve the problem of foreign credits. 
The new plan and scope of insuring foreign credits 
thru this exchange has received the endorsement 
of the various State and trade organizations be- 
fore which it has thus far been discussed—notably 
the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, the West 
Virginia Manufacturers’ Association, the Tanners’ 
Council ete. 








Notes from Western Australia 


PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, March 30.—The 
fate of a sawmill seems to be destruction by fire. 


A few reach an honored end of being dismantled 
and stowed away for future use, but most of them 
become a prey to the frolicsome spark that dances 
around while the watchman is getting “forty 


winks,” or to the fire stick of a revengeful syndi- 
calist. During the last few years the biggest 
lumber concern in Australia—Millars’ Limited, 
have had several of their fine mills utterly de- 
Stroyed by fire, one or two while in operation, and 
one or two while waiting dismantling and transfer 
elsewhere, and these last few days another of their 
costly plants has gone up in smoke—the Marrinup 
Mill, which lay so close to the metropolitan area 


as to have the additional advantage of compara- 
tively short railroad freight on the lumber product. 
In half an hour or so $80,000 worth of plant was 


destr« yed, and evidence points to the fact that the 
night watchman slept at his post. In the case of 
the destruction of the Hoffman mill, which was 
staniing idle owing to the shipping shortage, there 


was every indication of incendiarism, but a close 
investigation resulted without making the sus- 
Picious circumstances clear enough for a prosecu- 


tion. Having several mills standing idle, Millars’ 


hay hy en able to transfer their workmen from 
ers nup to one of these plants and get them into 
work straightaway. 


ime Minister Hughes has at last made another 
nee to the tariff. Speaking at a reception of 
inufacturing interests he says that the new tariff 
mpleted, and will be tabled in a few days, and 
inks it will be found that Australian manu- 
rers and producers have received sympathetic 
ment from the Government, but he warns them 
» count upon a life of idolence as the result of 
protection keeping out all imports. The fact 
ins that the Government must have increased 
nue from imports to meet its tremendous ob- 
ons arising out of the late war expenditure, 
ivy pension list, the war gratuity of $115,- 
YO0.000—— which is to be paid over during the 
I nt financial year by some means or other or 
eturned men will make serious trouble—and 
Lae tionalized shipping venture, so it is hardly 
] that the new tariff will be excessive. Many 
here think that Australian manufacturers 
oducers have more than a reasonable amount 

or rotection now in the much higher costs of 
habor and material in the competing countries, 
added to which is the exceedingly high shipping 
reight on whatever those countries care to send 
Australia. In the case of lumber it has been 








tor} 
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amply demonstrated that the sawmillers have done 
well out of the absence from the markets of soft- 
wood and other overseas lumbers, even if their 
volume of business has not been so great, a state of 
things always likely to be remedied any day when 
the shipping situation becomes more normal. 

There are, in fact, distinct signs of an early 
revival in the softwood trade. A large number of 
fixtures have been made both from this end and 
at the ports supplying lumber on the Pacific, 
British Columbian and Norwegian coasts. Since 
the beginning of the year eleven vessels have 
sailed from Pacific and British Columbian ports 
for Australia with cargoes of lumber, and four 
from the Baltic, while fixtures show some fifty-three 
sailers and steamers to come from the former ports 
and thirteen from the latter, and as some of the 
vessels are of generous dimensions Australian lum- 
ber yards should by the end of the year have re- 
gained something of their old appearance. 





The West Coast Export Situation 


San Francisco, CALiv., May 22.—The Douglas 
Fir Exploitation & Export Co. has made a reduc- 
tion of $10 per thousand in the export price of 
Douglas fir clear, effective May 18. This makes 
the price $60 base at mill. As by far the greater 
proportion of the lumber exported is merchant- 
able, the drop in clear will not affect the revenue 
of the mills much. Fir export business has been 
comparatively quiet during the week, as far as 
new business is concerned. There is not much 
inquiry from South America and Australia just 
now, but the United Kingdom has been taking a 
lot of railroad ties and will need more. 

The Redwood Export Co. has had a quite active 
demand, recently having sold about five million 
feet of redwood lumber to Australia, most of it 
for delivery during the latter part of the year. 
Tie business has been quiet, but there are favor- 
able indications for the future. There was a fall- 
ing off in Japanese business during the recent 
financial crisis in that country, but there are re- 
newed inquiries and good business with Japan 
later on is looked for. The redwood mills are 
pretty well sold up on export business for the 
present year. 

The offshore freight market is easier, with rates 
somewhat reduced. The supply of lumber tonnage 
is increasing, with a moderate demand. Offshore 
freight rates from Pacific coast ports are about 
as follows: To Sydney, $35; to Melbourne, $40; 
to direct port in Chile, $35 to $37.50; to China 
and Japan, $35 to $37.50; to South Africa, $57.50; 
to United Kingdom, $60. 





NEWS FROM THE INLAND EMPIRE 


SPOKANE, WASH., May 22.—“Our mills have 
been running to capacity and we have been ship- 
ping to capacity as far as the car shertage would 
permit,” stated I. N. Tate, assistant general man- 
ager of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., in speaking 
of the company’s guaranty to continue its present 
prices until Sept. 1. “From Feb. 24 to May 12 
we shipped 7,558 cars of lumber. Figured on an 
average of 30,000 feet to the car, this is 237,740,- 
000 feet. Of this 2,174 cars were shipped from 
the Coast and 5,384 from the Inland Empire.” 

Deeming it unwise to touch the wage question 
at the present time and confirming the action taken 
Wednesday by the board of directors of the Loyal 
Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen in Portland, the 
two Inland Empire districts of the legion voted 
yesterday not to seek an increase in the minimum 
wage of the timber and millworkers at present. 
At a recent meeting of the officials of the two 
districts, it was voted to recommend a minimum 
wage increase to the Four L’s board of directors. 
Altho several other districts made similar recom- 
mendations, the raise was refused. 

There is renewed activity in the lumber indus- 
try in Stevens County, to the north of Spokane. 
In addition to the heavy logging being done by 
the Phoenix Lumber Co., of which E. F. C. Van 
Dissel is manager, the Smith & Roll Lumber Co. 
is just completing the installation of a sawmill 
and planer on Wait’s lake, three miles west of the 
town of Valley. The plant will be ready to start 
operations on June 15. The company has 10,000,- 
000 feet of timber close to the lake and another 
10,000,000 feet a little farther back but where 
the logging will be easy. Spiva & Porter and 
Shippy & Biggle are operating mills in the same 
district. 

Frank Culver and Edward Lane, of the Sand- 
point Pole & Lumber Co., Sandpoint, Idaho, spent 
two days recently at Troy, Mont., viewing sites for 
the proposed sawmill to be used in cutting the 
70,000,000 feet of timber on Callahan Creek, re- 
cently acquired by the Sandpoint firm. 

The Standard Lumber Co., operating at Ken- 
drick, Idaho, has purchased the business of the 
Madison Lumber Co. and will take it over as soon 
as the inventory is completed. 
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Brokers - Agents 


Edward Chaloner & Co. 


Wood Brokers and Agents 
for the Sale of American Hard- 
woods in Logs and Lumber 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Cable Address: “CHALONER, LIVERPOOL” 


MILLER BROS. 


MYTON ST., HULL, ENGLAND 


We are buyers of 


Hardwood, Plywood, Etc. 


a solicited by cable or letter 
able ad:—‘‘Plywood, Hull.’ 
Codes :—A. Be 5th Ed. Wood Code & Sup. Lumberman 


Flatau, Dick & Co. 


Timber Brokers and Agents 


Hardwoods and Plywoods 


5 & 6 Gt. Winche ster St., Cables, ‘‘Merriness” 
London, E. C. London 
Codes, A B C 5th Edition, 
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JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the Sale of American 
Hardwoods, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 


15 and 16 African House, Water Street 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Tel. & Cable Address, “Burrwood, Liverpool” 








pense American 
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* Hardwoods 
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James Webster & Bro., Ltd. 


Dock Board Bldg., PIERHEAD, LIVERPOOL. 
London Office: Dashwood House, 9 New Broad Street, London, E.C_ 


R. L. Withnell & Co. 


TIMBER BROKERS & AGENTS for sale of all kinds of 


American and Canadian Hardwoods 
In the United Kingdom. 


17 Gracechurch Street, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
| CABLES: WITHNELL, LONDON. 
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CANT & KEMP = S$id3&oM; 
Wood Brokers 


For the Sale of all descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 
WRIGHT, GRAHAM & CO., Wood Brokers 


86 St. Vincent St., G.asgow, Scotiand, 3 Eastcheap St., Lon- 
don, E. C. Cable Address: ‘‘Brackridge,”” Glasgow. Cable 
Address: “Nivarium,”’ London. Agents for the sale of all 





kinds of American Hardwoods in Logs, Lumber and Dimension 
Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, N. C. Pine, Spruce and Oak 
Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports in the United 


Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 


SINGLETON, DUNN & COMPANY 


Agents for the sal 


AMERICAN LOGS ‘AND ‘LUM ‘BER 





27 Union St., Glasgow, Scotland, and 17 Gracechurch St.. 
Lendon, E. 3 
Cable Addresses—Singletons, Glasgow, Acharie. London 
Cable Codes—Scotts, A. B. C. Ed. A. |. Telecode Liebers 





J. F. MULLER & SON CO. 
Estab. 1795 WOOD BROKERS Inc. 1916 
Hamburg 27 


Cable Address: Hol lier Hamburg 
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Leading Lumber 


EXPORTER 








Vredenburgh Saw Mill 
Company 


VREDENBURGH, ALA. 











Cable Address: 
“KOSSECO Cincinnati” 


THE 


Kosse, Shoe & Schleyer Co. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


All kinds of Hardwoods 
105-6-7 Carew Bldg., CINCINNATI, 0., U.S.A. 


BLACK WALNUT 
is our specialty. 








HARDWOODS 
VENEERS 


Long-Knight Lumber Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U. S. A. 








Mansfield Hardwood Lumber Co. 
SHREVEPORT, La. 
Manufacturers and Exporters of 


Band Sawn Hardwoods 


Specializing in Thin Stock 
Oak, Gum, Ash, Cypress, 4 


Cottonwood. ge. 
Cable Address, Mansfield-Shreveport, A B C Code 


Pickrel Walnut Co. 


Manufacturers 


Walnut Logs, Lumber 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, U. S. A. 


Cable Address: “Pickwood,” St. Louis 














Look for 
this Brand 


fal B It guaran- 
tees Quality. 

Oak, Gum, Beech, Magnolia 
We feature Export cutting 


HILLYER - DEUTSCH - EDWARDS, Inc. 
Oakdale, La., U. S. A. 














Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 *«rie 


of letters 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 


Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





WARREN AXE & TOOL GO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama Pace GRAND PRIZE 
Seen Simeone 


international Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS (oo eae usenet enis 








BUYS EXTENSIVE REDWOOD TIMBER TRACT 


San Francisco, Cauir., May 22.—The Albion 
Lumber Co., this city, recently pure..ased 41,000 
acres of fine redwood timber land lying along 
the main Navarro River and its branches and 
will proceed to get out logs. Col. 8. O. Johnson 
made the sale for the Pacific Coast Redwood 
Co. to the Albion Lumber Co., which is a sub- 
sidiary of the Southern Pacific Co. of Mexico. 
Jacob Mortenson, of Oak Park, Ill., and C. R. 
Johnson and Charles Strong, of this city, are 
the principal officers of the Pacific Coast Red- 
wood Co., which acquired half of the property 
from the old Navarro Mill Co. and 20,000 acres 
thru the late J. A. Sinclair, who was interested 
in the company. No timber has been cut on 
the tract since 1893. The } roperty lies east and 
south of the Albion Lumber Co.’s original hold- 
ings, from which nearly all the timber has been 
eut. As the Albion Lumber Co.’s railroad 
already extends right up to the new timber ac- 
quired, a little additional trackage and the in- 
stalling of logging equipment are all that is 
needed to begin operations. Four Willamette 
2-speed 13x14 yarding engines have _ been 
ordered. It is estimated that the new timber 
will keep the mill going for thirty years. 

Two shifts will be employed and the cut will 
be increased to fifty million feet annually. Ad- 
ditional houses will be built to accommodate the 
increased force. The mill at Albion, Calif., is 
a modern 2-band plant, with a capacity of 110,- 
000 feet on one shift. A good commercial busi- 
ness is done, water shipments being made by the 
company’s steamer Pasadena and by chartered 
vessels. Epes Randolph is president of the 
Albion Lumber Co.; L. H. Long, vice president ; 


P. M. Dimmick, general manager, and Theodore 
Lerch, sales manager, with headquarters at the 
San Francisco office. 

Paul M. Dimmick, after his graduation from 
the University of Michigan, in 1905, came out 
to Humboldt County and began work as a mill 
hand with the Hammond Lumber Co. Later he 
took charge of the shipping department of the 
Eastern Redwood Co. Next he became salesinan 
for the Holmes-Eureka Lumber Co. in San Fran- 
cisco. When Donald Macdonald left the man- 
agement of the Albion Lumber Co. in 1910 to 
join the Pacific Lumber Co., and F’. H. Manss 
beeame general manager, Mr. Dimmick became 
sales manager. Three years later he became 
manager of the North Bend Mill & Timber Co. 
In 1916 he returned to the Albion Lumber Co, 
as general manager and he has kept the plant 
running full blast ever since. 

The Albion Lumber Co. has one of the oldest 
operations in the State, dating back to the early 
fifties. In 1854 the change was made from 
tidewater power to steam power. In 1892 the 
property was purchased by Standish & Hickey. 
They installed a modern plant and sold it in 
1907 to the present owners, who needed lumber 
for the construction of the lines of the Southern 
Pacific Co. of Mexico. There are about 20,000 
acres of cut-over timber land on the Albion River 
watershed. There is a good second growth of 
redwood, which will probably be ready to cut in 
thirty years. The new State highway is being 
built thru the properties of the Albion Lumber 
Co., which now amount to a total of one hundred 
and five square miles. This, in connection with 
the company’s roads, will provide greatly needed 
facilities for travel along the coast. 





NEWS OF THE PACIFIC COAST LUMBER MARKET 


’ SEATTLE, WASH., May 22.—Widespread inter- 
est attaehes to the announcement of the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., thru A. H. Lan- 
dram, sales manager, placing that well known 
plant on a guaranteed price basis until Sept. 1. 
The belief is expressed that the level thus estab- 
lished will be low in a few weeks. There are two 
reasons why the market should react. One of 
them is found in the ear shortage, and the other 
in the $125,000,000 loan approved by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to enable the rail- 
roads to purchase necessary equipment. Locally, 
a leading manufacturer, commenting on the 
softer fir market, expresses confidence that it 
will firm up and ultimately readjust itself on a 
reasonably profitable basis. He gives his opinion 
that the day of exceptional and spectacular high 
spots is gone, but that new levels will be some- 
what higher than those on which sales are now 
being made. From this source quotations are 
given as follows: Vertical grain flooring, $40 
over Rail B; slash grain flooring, ceiling and 
drop siding, $35 over; 2-inch dimension, $16 to 
$17; 8-inch and 10-inch boards, $18. Whole- 
salers have made note of many variations and a 
broad spread in prices, with little business at 
any figure. Mills generally are cutting to ca- 
pacity, but some of them are looking for orders. 
Car supply has not the slightest chance for im- 
provement, unless the pooling arrangement 
brings unexpected results; and with increased 
freight rates in prospect the situation seems to 
be such as to encourage the retailer to place his 
orders now before the advance takes place. 

With this outlook confronting the industry, 
Robert B. Allen, secretary and manager of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, has 
authorized a summary of the industrial situa- 
tion, saying: 

Car shortage is again becoming abnormally 
acute at the mills in Oregon and Washington. 
So serious is the outlook for future deliveries 
that it is doubtful if fhe buying movement, 
which always precedes a rate advance, can be 
handled with customary protection to buyers. 
Increased freight rates are certain. These in- 
creases will be announced and made effective 
earlier than first expected. In view of the 
emergency it is possible for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to inaugurate new rates 
without the customary thirty days’ notice, 
leaving any inequalities of the new tariffs to 
be straightened out later. Mills of the Pacific 





Northwest are protecting themselves against 
the advance in their terms of order acceptance: 
whereas the buyer is not protected unless his 
cars are moving prior to the effective date of 
the advance. In view of the growing car short- 
age there seems little chance of crowding thru 
a big volume of business in an eleventh-hour 
rush, such as was done just ahead of previous 
rate advances. Further complicating the ques- 
tion of deliveries of retail yard and factory 
material is the release of a heavy volume of 
railroad buying, which is forecast in the ap- 
proval by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
of the loan of $125,000,000 to the carriers for 
the purchase of new equipment. There is gen- 
eral belief that there will be a priority order 
for the quick dispatch of car building material. 


As to pending freight advances, opinion 
among local wholesalers appears strongly to in- 
cline toward a flat increase instead of a per- 
centage increase. An expression on this sub- 
ject which seems to fit into local opinion has 
come from a Kansas City house that deals ex- 
tensively in west Coast forest products in 
addition to southern pine. It is pointed out 
that a percentage advance would place the 
west Coast at a marked disadvantage. This 
wholesaler writes: 

Our honest opinion is that 5 cents a hundred 
pounds both on west Coast lumber and shingles 
and on southern products would be about right. 
It doesn’t seem to us that there is any neces- 
sity for any greater increase than this when 
we consider the fact that lumber rates are al- 
ready high and the product is non-perishable: 
and the railroads seem to take their own sweet 
time in delivering same, regardless of what 
part of the country the lumber is shipped from. 

The association’s weekly review of conditions 
shows that cargo business accepted by 1:1 mills 
aggregated 14,246,291 feet, of which 11,531,291 
feet is coastwise and 2,715,000 feet export. 
Cargo business continues an important factor. 
Domestic rail business is steady. Orders for rail 
delivery last week were 42,240,000 feet, or 
1,408 cars; and the balance of unfilled orders 
was 273,480,000 feet, or 9,116 cars. Total new 
business of all kinds was 59,136,720 feet, and 
shipments 79,755,090 feet. The cut was 92.249,- 
701 feet, or 2.7 percent below normal. 

BBB PD PDI III I I SD 

Happy is the man who can get both his daily 
living and his daily enjoyment out of his work 
or his business. 
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TIMBER LAND DEAL IN CALIFORNIA 


San JACINTO, CALIF., May 22.—A timber land 
deal involving 2,245 acres was consummated 
here this week by B. H. Crow, of this city. The 
purchaser of the properties was the Mutual 
Lumber Corporation, a new organization with 
offices in Los Angeles. The purchase includes 
640 acres of land owned by M. G. Stone, of 
Valle Vista, and E. C. Kennedy, of Riverside; 
900 acres owned by G. B. Hannahs; and the in- 
terests of the San Jacinto Lumber & Box Co. 
All of the land lies near San Jacinto, and is 
covered with yellow pine, sugar pine and cedar. 
It is said to comprise about 30,000,000 feet of 
timber. A sawmill is included in the deal. 

The new company is headed by R. H. Raphael. 
The vice president is W. D. Thomas; treasurer, 
Edward Germain; secretary, Maurice Salzman. 
W. J. Collard, who has been made superintend- 
ent of operations, was formerly with the Sagi- 
naw Lumber Co., of Williams, Ariz., but for 
the last thirteen years has been with the Stand- 
ard Lumber Co., of Sonora, Calif. G. B. 
Hannahs, who has held the 900 acres just sold 
tor about twenty-five years, was formerly in 
the lumber business at South Chicago, Ill., from 





CHURCH INTERIOR OF BLACK WALNUT 


Kansas City, Mo., May 24.—Probably the 
most beautiful interior of a religious structure 
in this city, and perhaps in the whole country, 
has recently been completed and dedicated here 
thru the efforts of a well known lumberman— 
J. H. Foresman, third vice president and man- 
ager of the retail department of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co.—as chairman of the building com- 
mittee. The feature of the interior of this 
structure—the Linwood Boulevard Methodist 
Episcopal Church—is that it is constructed en- 
tirely—trim, furniture and pews—of black 
walnut lumber. Even the paneling about the 
side walls and the pipe organ was worked from 
a single walnut log, a specimen of the kind for 
which experts are always on the lookout but 
seldom if ever are fortunate enough to find. 
Every piece of walnut entering into the con- 
struction of the church had orginally been spe- 
cially selected for the manufacture of gun- 
stocks for the use of the allied armies and was 
purchased from the Penrod Walnut & Veneer 
Co., the stock being chosen by Mr. Foresman 
who devoted several months of his spare time 
to supervising its preparation for the church. 
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1880 to 1887. He is the son of George Han- 
nahs, of South Haven, Mich., one of the old 





time lumbermen of Michigan days, who fur- 
nished the timbers for the Chicago breakwater 
and piers built from 1870 to 1885. 





MUCH BUILDING UNDER WAY 


OMAHA, NEB. May 24.—Figures compiled 
this week show that there is about $20,000,000 
worth of building now under way here. The 
lk of this construction results from the ex- 


pansion of local business and industrial econ- 
cerns, requiring larger quarters. E. A. Ben- 
son, head of one of the largest home building 


concerns in Omaha, today said: 

_ ‘Omaha is short approximately two thousand 
ive hundred residences. If beginning July 1 
the city should build the normal amount plus 
-» percent, which is hardly possible today on 
account of the shortage of labor and materials, 
‘nd should keep this rate up for eight years 
we would then only be back to normal as re- 
s4rds supply of housing.’’ 


the 









INTERIOR OF LINWOOD BOULEVARD METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, KANSAS CITY, 
MO., SHOWING BLACK WALNUT CONSTRUCTION 


The result of his efforts compels the attention 
and admiration of every lover of fine woods 
finely worked, for the soft, rich colors of the 
walnut are so fitted and blended that they 
radiate a feeling of quiet simplicity and in- 
describable depth that is found in great master- 
pieces of the artist’s brush. The entire cost 
of the church, which is located at Linwood 
Boulevard and Olive Street, was about $175,000 
and it stands as a lovely monument to the 
clear vision and tireless energy of its pastor, 
Rev. Dr. Grant A. Robbins, ably aided by Mr. 
Foresman and H. T. Barnard, manager of the 
Garnett Church Furniture Co., which made the 
millwork, furniture and pews. A glance at the 
accompanying illustration gives but a faint idea 
of the beauty and grain of the wood, tho it 
serves to depict the harmonious and pleasing 
arrangement of the whole interior. 





A COMMITTEE appointed by the Tomah ( Wis.) 
Chamber of Commerce recently reported that the 
most practicable way of relieving the housing 
shortage was to organize a building and loan 
association. 





.. wif 


Topographical 
Maps and 
R. R. Surveys 


Have your whole oper- 
ations planned and sys- 
tematized now — Next 
Winter’s logging will 
then show a Summer 
Average Cost. 


T. G. Masterson 


(Formerly Chief Engineer Kirby Lbr. Co.) 
606 Common St.. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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Play Safe 






a 
It’s dangerous 
to take chances. 


EMPLOY 


THE RED BOOK 


SERVICE 


Competent Collection Reliable Lumber 
Service Ratings 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


A 








Baled Shavings 


We bale a large quantity of dry 
pine shavings—therefore can make 
prompt shipment of your order. 


ANDERSEN 
LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers of White Pine 
Window and Door Frames. 


baad al South Stillwater, 
Shipments. Minn. 








OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight con- 
tracts and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We 


handle all classes of cargo and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipments. 

















SEND 222, BUNGALOW BOOKS 
Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Styles 
—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 

id Cal H. ” 












50 Plans, $3750 to $12,000—$1. 
“The New Colonials” 
55 Plans, $3000 to $20.000—$1. 
““West Coast 


60 Plans, $1,800 to $4,500—$1. 
SPECIAL OFFER. Send $2.50 for ail 3 above books FREE 
and get book of 75 Special Plans, also Garage folder 
EXTRA — “‘Little Bangalows’’ 40 Plans, $750 to $3000—S0 cts. 


Money back if not satished.. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., i 


Architects, 337 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 


~ 
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[Rib Lake 
Hemlock 


Produced by the most mod- 
ern Saw Mill in Wisconsin. 
Standard gradesand prompt 





shipments our motto. | 
Send us your inquiries | 





; _— 
Rib Lake Company 


L Rib Lake, Wis. ia 








Basswood 


All grades of 44" in stock. 
Let us know your future 
requirements. 


Domestic Hardwoods, Inc. 
33 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 











Building Estimator 


A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 





/ 


Lumber Dealers welcome this system that 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 

A. W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 
developed this practical method for figuring 
building costs in actual practice and thoroly 
tested it out before it was finally printed in book 


~~ Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by ‘he unit cost per square. 
The same principle of cost per sauare can be applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, ete., and 
thus the total cost of the completed building may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the univ 
cost per square in its component members. 

The book carries this idea out at all the possible varia- 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. It is also 
useful in figuring barns. 


Bound in red leather, indexed, 
size 5'4 x 8'2 inches, 148 pages, 
148 pages, price $6, postpaid. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 














LATE NEWS FROM THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 





Kansas Senator Wants Private Forestry Under Federal Control— Waterways 
C_} !'Claim Attention—Aids Farmers’ Co-operative Marketing 





CAPPER INTRODUCES FORESTRY BILL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 25.—‘‘ The Pinchot- 
Capper bill is of small importance to lumbermen 
except as rather interesting evidence of the 
motives and alignment of a small faction which 
is unsuccessfully trying to inject forestry into 
politics rather than into the forests.’’ 

This comment was made today by E. T. Allen, 
of the Western Forestry & Conservation Associa- 
tion and a member of the forestry committee of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, when his attention was called to the bill 
introduced in the Senate late last week by Sena- 
tor Capper, of Kansas, designed to place private 
forestry under the supervision of a Federal com- 
mission. Mr. Allen is here on matters connected 
with western forest fire prevention. 

It is quite clear to observers here that Senator 
Capper is coéperating with Gifford Pinchot, the 
former chief forester, who always has held 
extreme views on the subject of forest conserva- 
tion. Among other things the Capper bill would 
provide for Government logging and sawmill 
operations, proposing the appropriation of $500,- 
000 to be used as a revolving fund for this pur- 
pose. All told, the bill would appropriate sev- 
eral million dollars and place the entire lumber 
industry under close supervision. 

The Forest Service will transmit its report to 
the Senate probably on June 1, the date fixed 
in the resolution on or before which the informa- 
tion was to be delivered. While no advance in- 
formation regarding the nature of the report has 
been made public, it is fair to assume that an 
effort will be made to state the situation with- 
out partiality. Some things in the report doubt- 
less will not please the lumbermen. Other 
features will not begin to satisfy the radicals 
who are supporting Senator Capper. But the 
report will be an earnest effort to cover the sit- 
uation as comprehensively and dispassionately 
as possible within the limited time allowed for 
the gathering and compilation of data. 





MAY DEVELOP WATERWAYS 


= 

WasHIneTon, D. C., May 24.—Waterway and 
‘*ship by truck’’ enthusiasts are taking full ad- 
vantage of the present serious tieup of freight 
on the railroads to boom their particular pets. 
That the inland waterways of the country have 
not been developed sufficiently to make them 
really efficient aids to commerce is too well 
known to require argument. The Transporta- 
tion Act contains a provision calling for a com- 
prehensive investigation of the waterway re- 
sources and recommendations for their utiliza- 
tion in the future. There have been other in- 
vestigations. Many reports, some of them more 
or less comprehensive, are covered with dust in 
the executive and congressional archives. Now 
that the need of additional facilities is generally 
recognized, the hope is often expressed that a 
definite and comprehensive plan may soon be 
adopted for the development of inland water 
transportation. 

Likewise the use of trucks as an aid to trans- 
portation where good roads abound has been 
fairly well established, more especially since 
America’s entrance into the world war more 
than three years ago. The trucks have come to 
stay and, despite the price of gasoline and warn- 
ings of diminishing supplies of crude oil, the 
idea continues to spread. 


The forty 2,000-ton steel cargo barges and six 
powerful towboats which are operating regularly 
up and down the Mississippi between St. Louis 
and New Orleans are said to be giving fine 
service. Each of the big barges on the Missis- 
sippi can carry the equivalent of a train of 
freight cars and the average running time 
between St. Louis and New Orleans is said to 
be eight days, with an allowance of eighteen 
days for the return trip owing to the strong 
current which must be faced all the way up the 
river. The average round trip between St. Louis 





and New Orleans is made in half the time usual- 
ly required for the turn around of freight cars, 
Until Uncle Sam took hold of this service in 
earnest there had been spasmodic attempts to 
utilize the Mississippi River, but they uniformly 
failed after a time. With Uncle Sam on the 
job they give every promise of succeeding at 
last and the present service is said to be quite 
adequate within its physical limitations. 

An international commission is now looking 
into the feasibility of the proposal to make the 
St. Lawrence River navigable for oceangoing 
steamers, with a view to bringing the Atlantie 
Ocean to the Great Lakes and making possible 
direct water shipment from interior ports in 
Canada and the United States to distant ports. 





BOOSTS CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 24.—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is now circulating Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1100—‘‘Codperative Marketing of 
Woodland Products.’? The AMERICAN Loum- 
BERMAN already has published an advance notice 
of this bulletin, which is designed to show how 
farmers who own woodlots may combine their 
interests and make their timber more profitable. 
The bulletin is attractively illustrated and has 
@ prepossessing appearance. It is doubly in- 
teresting to lumbermen by reason of the fact 
that the Department of Justice is busily en- 
gaged in an effort to break up codperative work 
among lumbermen that is designed to accomplish 
for them precisely what the Department of Agri- 
culture thru the Forest Service would have the 
farmers accomplish by pooling their interests 
in various localities. 

The pamphlet starts with the following intro- 
duction in somewhat larger type than that used 
in the bulletin proper: 

Farmers’ codperative organizations for the mar- 
keting of farm produce have increased in number 
very rapidly in recent years. Certain kinds of 
produce are now very commonly marketed thru 
associations. Woodland products also may be mar- 
keted in this manner. In fact, codperative shingle 
mills are already in operation and box factories 
maintained for the supplying of boxes to fruit 
growers at cost might be considered codperative 
enterprises. 

Much more might be done in this line, and this 
bulletin points out that what has been done in the 
coéperative marketing of other farm products can 
be done with woodland products also, with benefit 
both to the farmer and to the woodlands.” 

The bulletin was prepared by A. F. Hawes, 
extension specialist in forestry. It treats these 
subjects: 

Need of forest products associations. 

The work of a codperative forest products ass0- 
ciation. 

Organization of a coéperative association. 

Financing a codperative association. 

Method of organization. 

Benefit to woodlands made possible by coipera- 
tive marketing associations. 

— marketing and community develop 
ments. 


Says Mr. Hawes in introducing his subject: 


That so little progress has been made in the co 
operative marketing of forest products shoul not 
lead to the inference that such an arrangement is 


not as practicable for these products as for other 
kinds of farm output. It was natural that farm- 


ers should unite first to sell the crops and other 
products upon which they rely for their recular 
income. Woodland products they have always con- 
sidered secondary; they have felt that anything 
obtained from_the woods was in the nature of an 
extra dividend and have been satisfied even if it 
was not as large as it should have been. ‘bv 


ously this is an unwise attitude to take. 

As timber products become scarce and in«reas 
in value farmers will desire to make their 
lands a regular income producing part of tl 
and will study the best methods of ma 
The purpose of this bulletin is to point out 
what has been done in the coédperative market 
of other farm produce and to suggest an orz)niza- 
tion and methods adapted to the marke! 
woodland products. 


He then points out that a survey undertaken 
by the bureau of markets in 1914 showed that 








there were approximately 12,500 farmers’ pur 
chasing and marketing organizations in the 
country. 
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COAL FAMINE THREATENS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 25.—Representatives 
of the United Mine Workers of America are 
here seeking a remedy to relieve the car situa- 
tion and predicting that unless one is speedily 
found the American public will find itself with- 
out coal for next winter. 

John Moore, president of the Ohio miners, 
sounded the warning of a possible shortage of 
bituminous coal for the publie unless more cars 
are speedily forthcoming. He said the railroad 
should be compelled to make an equal distribu- 
tion of the available cars among a. of the mines 
so that all of the miners may have at least a fair 
share of employment and the public get its 
share of the coal. This is the time of year when 
every miner should be working. That is the 
only way to prevent suffering next winter. 


The National Coal Association also has taken 
a hand in the matter by calling attention 
to the shortage of coal cars in a rather’ vigorous 
manner. It has announced that most per- 
sistent efforts to get relief fom. the existing 
ear shortage have proved unavailing. The short- 
age in the soft coal districts is said to run 
between 50 and 6& percent. In the face of this 
car shortage the mines find :t impossible to meet 
the insistent demands for coal. 


The soft coal operators, it is declared, have 
for weeks urged the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the railroads and Congress to do what 
they can to give the mines sufficient cars. In- 
stead of any relief, it is declared, the car sup- 
ply problem, aggravated by the recent strike, 
has grown worse. 


POSTAL COMMISSION ORGANIZES 


WasHincTon, D. C., May 24.—Preliminary 
organization for a nationwide investigation of 
the postal service ‘by Congress has been ac- 
complished. The personnel of the new joint 
commission on postal service is as follows: Chair- 
man, Senator Townsend, Michigan; and Sena- 
tors Sterling, South Dakota; Moses, New Hamp- 
shire; Henderson, Nevada; and Walsh, Massa- 
chusetts; vice chairman, Representative Steener- 
son, Minnesota; and Representatives Madden, 
Illinois; Griest, Pennsylvania; Moon, Tennes- 
see; and Bell, Georgia. John C. Koons, first 
assistant postmaster general, has been assigned 
to the commission as department expert. In ad- 
dition the commission will have an advisory 
council consisting of seven members, all large 
users of the mail in the big cities of the country. 
As soon as these men are selected hearings will 
be initiated to determine the defects and possi- 
ble reforms in the mail service. 





SOUTHERN PINE ACCOUNTANTS IN CONFERENCE 


New Orueans, La., May 25.—Sixty or more 
accountants of subscriber mills of the Southern 
Pine Association attended the accountants’ 
meeting held in Hotel Grunewald Monday, when 
addresses on subjects of general interest and 
matters of particular bearing upon the work of 
the acceuntants were made by entertaining 
speakers. 

Among the addresses of general interest was 
that given by Bruce Baird, manager of the for- 
eign trade department of the Hibernia National 
Bank, on foreign exchange. Mr. Baird told how 
New York had steadily advanced to the rank of 
foremost financial center of the world, surpass- 
ing London, during the war. London for a long 
period of years has fixed the value of the world’s 
money, he said, and altho she was obliged by 
foree of circumstances to relinquish that fune- 
tion to New York during the war, yet she is 
gaining on New York’s tremendous efforts to 
supplant her in the financial world. Mr. Baird 
explained the system employed in fixing the rate 
for foreign exchange and brought out numerous 
points of interest to the meeting. 


Tells of Banker’s Viewpoint 


C. G. Rives, jr., vice president of the Inter- 
state Banking & Trust Co., gave the accountants 
a banker’s view of the statement showing the 
financial condition of the mills and lumber com- 
panics which is submitted to the banks in con- 
nection with applications for loans. The banker, 
he said, considers the items on the balance sheets 
showing the company’s standing timber, its loca- 
tion, whether blocked and easily cut and logged, 


Whether owned in fee or under eutting contract, 
the class and quality of the timber and the price 
paid for stumpage. The banker also considers 
the company’s lumber in the yards, the condi- 


tion of the market, the accounts and bills re- 
ceivable, value of mill equipment, amount of in- 
ah nee carried, cash on hand and assets and 
Hanuities. Profit and loss accounts also are 
carefully examined. 


Should Improve Stores Accounting 


setter accounting methods are in use today in 
my every sawmill organization than there 
© a few years ago, and greater progress has 
en made in lumber accounting, declared J. F. 
At ‘rews, Sales manager of the Kaul Lumber Co., 
Sirmingham, in his address. Mr. Andrews 
: however, that the development in lumber 
‘ounting has not been uniform, little progress 
ving been made in the branch of cost account- 
- that deals with accessory materials consumed 


‘mber manufacture, known as stores-keeping. 

lid he: 

_,\iten the stores department is not an integral 
f the Sawmill accounting system. But effi- 

; Tequires the same degree of care and atten- 
© the stores department as to the timekeeping 


and payroll departments. The main points to be 
covered in a properly conducted system of stores 
records are: Conservation of materials, mainte- 
nance of adequate stocks and location and elimina- 
tion of waste. Exposure and careless handling of 
supplies and repair parts, Mr. Andrews said, are 
responsible for the larger proportion of losses. Ma- 
terials should be issued only on written orders or 
requisitions. 


Tells About Safety Work 


Interesting suggestions for reducing the num- 
ber and severity of accidents in lumber mills 
and camps were made by W. Graham Cole, 
director of safety and industrial relations of the 
Southern Pine Association. Each employee of 
the company, he said, has a definite duty to per- 
form in effecting a reduction of accidents. He 
said: 

If, for example, we consider one year’s record of 
accidents in an individual mill, employing, say, 
three hundred men, we seldom find more than one 
or two accidents resulting from the same cause. It 
is difficult, therefore, to determine just how and 
where accidents are most liable to occur, and the 
accidents in the individual mill seem to be rather 
a hit and miss proposition. But if we consider 
reports of accidents from one hundred mills over a 
period of several years we find the accidents form 
themselves into groups and establish certain defi- 
nite causes which are responsible for the greatest 
number and the most serious injuries, and we can 
determine where and how to apply our efforts to 
eliminate the causes. 

Mr. Cole urged that mills adopt a definite 
safety program, organize safety committees 
among the workers, create a departmental spirit 
of pride in accident reduction in a clean, orderly 
and efficient place to work. He suggested a plan 
for safety organization which has been followed 
with splendid results by some mills. 


Handling Insurance Matters 


J. H. McLeod, manager of the insurance de- 
partment of the association, told of the work 
of his department. The department furnishes 
information as to the credit rating of various 
companies operating in the territory, he said. 
Mr. McLeod’s suggestions to the accountants 
were to have an appraisal made of all insured 
property of the company; have the forms re- 
written so they will conform to the appraisal all 
the way thru and see to it that they contain all 
of the necessary clauses, permits and agreements, 
and that they accept only policies of reputable 
concerns and scrutinize the reports upon them 
with more than ordinary care. 

‘*Freight Rates as a Factor in Cost of Doing 
Business,’’ was the subject discussed by A. G. 
T. Moore, traffic manager of the association, and 
F. H. Tonsmeire, manager of a local accounting 
firm, spoke of the value of labor saving equip- 
ment in offices. 

At the afternoon session R. M. Rickey, gen- 
eral accountant of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, addressed the meeting, giving the account- 
ants detailed information of a technical nature 


on the essential considerations in making use of 
cost figures in their work. General discussion 
by those in attendance of matters of general 
and specific interest to the accountants brought 
the meeting to a close. 


erry & Parker Co., 

Inc., 

Insurance Economists 

at 66 Broadway, New York, 

submit that much of the value 

of Use & Occupancy Insurance 

rests upon the form under 

which such insurance is 
written. 


Policies bearing the Perry 
& Parker Use & Occupancy 
form pay more liberally than 
policies made up and issued 
by those not so familiar with 
the requirements of lumber 
manufacturers and the lum- 
ber trade. 





FLOOD INSURANCE 


FIRE INSURANCE ON 
STANDING TIMBER 


LOW RATES 


(Write for Information— 
Rates and Forms.) 





Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 









—— penne ee Es S. 


PLAN IDEAS THAT SELL HOUSEBILLS 


Sell more homes complete and increase your profits by influ- 
encing tastes for Better homes in your community. Our 1920 
ART PLAN BOOKS are “‘standard equipment” in the service 
departments of thousands of modern yards. ‘‘Modern Bunga- 
lows’’ contains 50 splendid examples of large and small bunga- 
lows of unique and artistic design. ‘‘Modern Homes” is a 
book of larger residences of distinction and beauty; all proved 
practical, suited to any climate; either book potcpaid $1 or 
both for $1.50. Send today; newest and best home ideas in 
America. Blue Prints of any home supplied at small cost. 
AURELIUS-SWANSON CO., INC., Building Department, 1010 
First National Bank Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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MICHIGAN 


j You'll be surprised * 
at the big values 


we offer in 


Northern 
Hardwoods and Hemlock 


Made so because of our long experi- 
ence in supplying the needs of par- 
ticular factory men and retail dealers. 








He solicit your future 
inquiries and orders. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


Manufacturers 











\ 


Weidman 


& Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
. LUMBER 
SHINGLES 
LATH 





NOS 











The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Hemlock *, Hardwood 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles 





Northern Forest Products 











Bradley, Miller & Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath 


BIRCH 


1” to 3” No. 2 Com. & Bet. 


Prompt shipments. 

















75 M ft. of 12-4 No.2 C. & B. 
200 M ft. of 5-4 No. 3 Com. Birch 


The Coulter Lumber Company 
50 M ft. of 16-4 No. 2C. & B. 
100 M ft. of 6 ft. Grain Door Lumber 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
200 M ft. of 3x6 No. 3 Com 
100 M ft. of 7 ft. Grain Door Lumber 


We Want Orders for 
200 M ft. of 2x6 No. 3 Com Maple 
Von Platen Lumber Company, tvs wexstas, mic. 














An interesting exposition 
of facts and figures, 
25 cents, postpaid. 


The Cost of Growing Timber 


By RB. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


TALKS OF WAGES. AND PRODUCTION 


MARINETTE, WIs., May 24.—Discussing the 
strike of the International Union of Timber- 
workers, now entering its fourth week, R. B. 
Goodman, of the Goodman Lumber Co., in an 
interview said: 


Thru plausible arguments, eloquent appeals and 
an extensive propaganda inspired from the Pacific 
coast the workers in the lumber industry in this 
territory have been induced to declare a strike for 
an 8-hour day. Individually, however, the common 
sense and intelligent thinking of the men in this 
industry seriously question the wisdom of this 
undertaking. These men have begun to see that 
the object sought is not economically beneficial. 
They are beginning to see that the public is not in 
sympathy with them, and those who are closest to 
those workers report an overwhelming majority 
utterly out of sympathy with the union leaders. 


Mr. Goodman, who is a profound student of 
economics, particularly as affecting the lumber 
industry, proceeded to discuss the question of 
wages and production, as follows: 


The economic principles underlying the wage 
question are discussed in every standard work on 
economics. The fluctuations in wages from year 
to year and the differences in wages paid in dif- 
ferent occupations and the variations in wage 
scale in different localities are determined by the 
law of supply and demand. There are many con- 
ditions affecting the supply of labor and there are 
likewise many conditions affecting the demand for 
labor, all of which have their part in determining 
the wages paid at a given time in a given locality 
for a particular trade. 

The conditions affecting the supply of labor in a 
given market are the number of workers available, 
the quality or ability of these workers and the 
standard of living prevailing in the community. 
As labor is one element of production, the supply 
of raw material and of manufacturing facilities in 
any community fixes the normal or natural supply 
of labor. When there is a larger supply of avail- 
able labor than there is of raw material and 
manufacturing facilities there is a surplus of labor, 
and when there is more raw material and more 
manufacturing facilities than there are men to 
handle the material and operate the manufactur- 
ing facilities there is a shortage of labor supply. 
The conditions affecting the demand for labor are 
likewise determined by a measure of the demand 
for the combined product of raw material, labor and 
manufacturing facilities of a given community. 

Assuming that the supply of raw material and 
manufacturing facilities are fixed quantities, any 
increase in demand for production brings about a 
corresponding increase in the demand for labor. 
An increase in the demand causes the producers 
to bid against each other to obtain their supply. 
Applying these principles to the production of lum- 
ber we find, at the present time, an abnormal de- 
mand for production which has brought about an 
increased demand for labor in the lumber industry, 
and the producers have had to bid against each 
other by increasing wages to obtain the labor for 
their raw material and manufacturing plants at a 
time when the supply of labor, relative to the avail- 
able raw material and available manufacturing 
facilities, is far below normal. he advance in 
wages during the past three years has tended to 
raise the standard of living of the employees which 
has, in turn, increased the demand for manufac- 
tured products of all kinds thruout the three great 
divisions of food, clothing and shelter, in all of 
which, directly or indirectly, lumber is a_ part. 
Thus the very increase in the wages of the workers 
in the lumber industry has helped to increase the 
demand for lumber. 

It is true that the demand for all other commodi- 
ties has increased beyond the immediate supply 
sufficiently to enormously increase the cost of these 
commodities. It is also true that the inflation of 
the exchange medium is partly responsible for these 
increases in wages as well as the increase in the 
cost of commodities, and still economic statistics 
clearly indicate that in spite of the depreciation 
in currency the purchasing power of wages has 
— according to the law of supply and de- 
mand, 

Just now organized labor in the lumber industry 
has conceived the idea that by changing the hours 
of labor from ten to eight. the supply of labor will 
be artificially reduced, with the result that if this 
program is put into effect the law of supply and 
demand will increase wages per hour of the workers 
in the lumber industry so that they will eventually 
receive as much, if not more, for an eight-hour day 
as they now receive for a ten-hour day, and this 
would be true were it not for the fact that the 
law of supply and demand works both ways. The 
increase in demand increases the cost of the supply, 
including the wages of labor, but the increase in 
the cost of supply decreases the demand. This 
economic law is now beginning to work in the lum- 
ber industry. Owing to the increased demand of 
lumber the price of lumber has advanced to a 
point where its cost to the user is so great as to 
materially discourage its use, and any further ad- 
vance in its cost would cut off its use to such an 
extent that we would soon have an over supply of 
lumber in the market. This would immediately 
stop the demand and there would be a recurrence 
of the conditions of 1907 to 1908, with the result 
that instead of the employees in the lumber in- 
dustry working eight hours, many of them would 
be thrown out of employment altogether. If, how- 
ever, organized labor in the lumber industry instead 
of endeavoring to reduce the production should now 





make every effort to increase its production, its 
cost to the public would, through the competition 
of the producers, be reduced to a point that would 
stimulate its use, increase its demand and insure 
the present high wages to the employe over a long 
period of time, or even tend to increase these 
wages. These economic principles are so fun- 
damental and so true that the officers of the labor 
unions in the lumber industry have been forced, in 
order to gain standing with the thinking public, to 
make extravagant and unwarranted claim that a 
worker can produce almost as much in eight hours 
as he can in ten hours. Every workman knows 
that over a long period of time this is untrue, 
Greater exhaustion follows an effort to do the same 
day’s work in eight hours under high pressure 
that he can accomplish in ten hours of reasonable 
effort, and certainly in occupations where the pro- 
duction is dependent upon the operation of ma- 
chinery the amount of such production is reduced 
twenty percent, when the machine is operated eight 
hours instead of ten. 


Necessity of Maintaining Lumber Production 


Realizing the fallacy of their claim that pro- 
duction will not be reduced by a shorter day, the 
spokesman for the labor unions ‘in the lumber in- 
dustry fall back on the direct appeal to the dis- 
ciples of laziness with the assertion that the men 
in the industry would rather work eight hours than 
ten. This is not true of the workers as a class. 
They prefer working in the lumber industry ten 
hours a day to working in the paper mills and in 
the mines eight hours. They prefer working ten 
hours and getting ten hours’ pay, for they realize 
that the greater earning capacity enables them to 
keep their children in school for a longer period of 
time and to save an accumulation which will take 
care of their old age. 

The employers in the lumber industry, almost 
without exception, believe in the economic sound- 
ness of their position in maintaining the present 
hours of labor in the industry, just as they under- 
stand the economic necessity of maintaining the 
production of lumber. 

A strike which is based on uneconomic reasoning, 
and which is not for the best interest of the 
workers and the public, is doomed to failure and 
no organization of workers can upset the basic 
principles which underlie the law of supply and 
demand. 


EMPLOYERS ADOPT AMERICAN PLAN 


Sat LAKE City, UTaH., May 24.—A large 
number of employers in this city, following the 
example of those in numerous other communities 
that have become weary of the domination of 








This place of business is conducted on the 


AMERICAN PLAN 


OF EMPLOYMENT 


Personal efficiency, adaptability to the service required and a willingness to 
do an honest day's work for a full day’s pay will be expected from each 
employee. 

There will be no discrimination against any person seeking employment with 
us, on account of his or her affiliation or non-affiliation with any lodge, union or 
any other organization. 

{We shall provide the bes possible working conditions and pay wages con- 
siftent with service rendered and with full consideration for the abnormal 
exigting living conditions. 

@ It will be our policy to recognize individual merit among our employees 
@ We express the sincere hope that our employees will realize that it is to 
their intere&t to promote the interests of this institution; to work steadily and 
honestly; and to feel that we are dependent upon each other and have inter 
ests in common. 

THE AMERICAN PLAN IS ONE OF HARMONY AND GOOD WILL 
BETWEEN MANAGEMENT AND EMPLOYEES, AND FOR THE COR 
RECTION OF ANY POSSIBLE MISUNDERSTANDINGS OR GRIEV 
ANCES BY AMICABLE MEANS WITHIN OUR OWN PLACE OF 


BUSINESS. 
It Stands for 100% Americanism 
Sincerely, 











union labor, have adopted the American plan 
of employment. These employers, representing 
many of the industrial concerns of the city, 02 
May 1 posted in their factories, mills and ware- 
houses a bulletin, printed in black and red, 
which is reproduced in miniature above. 





UNOFFICIAL estimates by the census bureau 
are to the effect that the agricultural census 
being taken in connection with the general 
census will show an increase of about one mil- 
lion farms during the last ten years. Approxl 
mately six million farms were listed in the 
census of 1910. ; 
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THE BIG THING YOU CAN DO 


I lay in the hammock one glad afternoon 
And wished I could think something clever 
to do. 
It was warm, it was fair, it was sweet, it was 
June— 
It filled me with longing as vast as the blue, 
As vast as the heavens arched over my head; 
‘<Tf I only could do something noble!’’ I said. 


I sought for some clever, some wonderful plan, 
Some service so mighty the world would be 
glad. 
I longed to do something of service to man 
To lift up the weary, to hearten the sad. 
I sought and I sought for some wonderful 


way 
I could serve all the world and make happy the 
day. 


My aunty came walking the garden so fair 
And there she beheld me. I told her my 
dream, 
How I longed to do something for man ev’ry- 
where— 
Then I saw her lip curl and I saw her eye 
“gleam 
And the little old lady remarked with a jerk, 
‘¢Well, there’s one thing you might do—you 
might go to work!’’ 


You dreamers who dream of millenium’s dawn, 
I think my old aunt spoke as well unto you, 
Who talk and who write as the summers roll on 
And wish you could think of some service 
to do. 
For the need of the world is the worker—the 


man 
Who won’t dream what he can’t but will do 
what he can! 





BETWEEN TRAINS 

EAST PALESTINE, OHI0.—This town holds the 
record of the United States—and the world— 
with a population of 5,750 and a membership 
in its Chamber of Commerce of 1,469, or every 
fourth man, woman or child. Here is what it 
has set out to do: 

Promote industrial development, not by 
‘‘bonuses’? but by providing adequate power 
and water; improve highways and secure an 
interurban; secure playgrounds, parks, rest 
rooms and a community building; clean, light 
and improve streets; improve schools, teach 
Americanization and build a public library; 
build a hospital and improve sanitation; im- 
prove the form of city government and increase 
fire protection; encourage tree planting; erect 
more homes and a modern hotel; develop civic 
pride and loyalty. 

How about this as a program for your town? 





CLEVELAND, Onto.—Cleveland has _ broken 
ground for the best passenger terminal in the 
“nited States—best because most convenient. 
It will be right on the Public Square, in the 
heart of the city, a step from the hotels. It will 
make Chicago’s depots (which, with one excep- 
tion, are blocks from the loop) look foolish by 


comparison. 





_ Youngstown, On1o.—Workmen to the num- 
ber of 35,000 are walking the streets of 

oungstown today because factories and mills 
cant get raw material. The switchmen’s strike 
didn’t help the situation, the public, or the 
switehmen, very much. 





Sr. Louis, Mo.—You wouldn’t expect to hear 
« defense of the lumber industry at a conven- 
tion of the International Association of Gar- 
ment Manufacturers, would you? But at the 
morning session today Dr. Jeremiah H. Jenks, 
of New York University, took lumber as a sam- 
ple to show that a good deal of the ‘‘profiteer- 
ing”’ had been done by the buyer rather than 
by the seller. He told of a lumber friend of 








his who had a car of lumber that used to sell 
at $45 a thousand, who accepted an order for it 
at $105 and, when the deal fell thru for some 
reason, was offered $125 a thousand for it by 
wire. What would you do?—insist on accept- 
ing only $105? 





ALTON, Itu.—The traffic committee of the 
Alton Chamber of Commerce has an iron-bound 
arrangement with the railroads by which no 
loaded car that comes into Alton leaves it until 
it has been loaded again with some Alton prod- 
uct. And the committee reciprocates and co- 
operates by seeing to it that the car is promptly 
unloaded and reloaded. Yet some people won- 
der what a Chamber of Commerce can do for 
a town. 

By the way, in addressing a half hundred 
commercial organizations in the last few weeks 
between Nebraska and Connecticut we have 
found a new consecration in community work. 
The day of ‘‘bonuses’’ has gone by and the 
day of Lucius Wilson’s ‘‘community leader- 
ship’’ is here. The factory that wants a 
¥*bonus’’ you do not want, any more than you 
want any other sick man to move into the town. 
And to persuade a factory to move to your 
town when your town is not suited for it, either 
in the matter of raw material, markets, labor 
or power supply, does your town more hurt 
than good. Years ago this department said, 
‘*Make your town better and it will get bigger 
itself.’? No town has all the advantages above 
enumerated; develop those you have and pro- 
vide the others as far as you can, and industrial 
development will come, if you let the world 
know what you have to offer. <A lot of towns 
are bragging about their population who ought 
to be blushing over their housing conditions. 





BETWEEN TOWNS 


The Mineral Springs Hotel at Alton, Ill. is 
run by a man named Ratz. 





A billboard on the Pennsylvania between 
New York and Philadelphia advertises ‘‘ under- 
wear of modesty.’’ And yet the manufacturer 
expects to sell it. 





While we were sitting on a nail keg on an 
East St. Louis corner a motorman came up and 
borrowed a newsboy’s paper to look at the 
Mutt and Jeff cartoon. He burst into a hearty 
laugh. ‘‘Here’s a good one,’’ he said, and 
showed us Bud Fisher’s latest, in which Jeff 
expressed the opinion that the bravest man 
who ever lived was the man who first ate a raw 
oyster. ‘‘Yes,’’ we replied, but Jonathan 
Swift said it, and said it two hundred and fifty 
years ago—and I see no mention of Swift in 
the cartoon.’’ ‘‘That Bud Fisher is a wonder, 
ain’t he?’’ asked the motorman—‘‘ on to every- 
thing.’’ 

What are you going to do with people like 
that? 





And Swift (born 1667, died 1745) also said, 
by the way, ‘‘She’s no chicken; she’s on the 
wrong side of thirty, if she be a day.’’ 


Earl Dionne, secretary-treasurer of the 
Southern Pine Salesmen’s Service Association 
—you can’t help but like Earl—says in the 
Southern Pine Salesman that this department 
‘*has made a great fortune by combining lum- 
ber with poetry.’’ Well, if $500 worth of Lib- 
erty bonds now worth $419 are a great fortune, 
we plead guilty, but it has not been amassed 
by combining lumber with poetry. The books 
about the lumber business that emanate from 
this department are bought liberally by grocers 
and college professors and tailors and others, 
but not by lumbermen. The romance of the trees 
appeals to lumber salesmen and lumber retailers 
to some extent, but not to the men who own 
the trees and saw them up into lumber and 
dollars. 





VENEERS 


AND 


PANELS 


Birch 
Oak 
Brown Ash 
Grey Elm 
Maple 
Basswood 


Wisconsin Veneer Co. 


Manufacturers 


Rhinelander, Wis. 






A Brand to 
Tie to-— 


Peerless 


ROCK MAPLE, BEECH 
AND BIRCH 


FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guaranteed 
to hold trade and shipped in straight cars and car- 
goes or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
Shingles and Posts. 
Manufacturers< f and dealersin Staves, Hoops, Head- 
ing, Poles, Tiesand HemlockTan Bark. Also leading 
manufacturers of Rotary Cut rm Veneers. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 


Gladstone, Mich. 1 & Lumber Company 
Chicago Office: 812 Monadnock Block. 


Scott & Howe Lumber Co. 


Sales Office: — Oshkosh, Wis. 
Band Mill: — Ironwood, Mich. 


Partial List of dry items on hand— 


100 M 3-4 No. 1 & No. 2 Birch 
200 M 4-4 No. 2 Birch. 
50 M 4-4 No. 3 Elm. 
40 M 4-4 No. 3 Maple. 
M 1x4 & 1x6 No.1 & No. 2 Spruce. 
M 1” No.3 & No. 4 Spruce. 
M 1” No. 2 Hemlock. 
M 2” No. 2 Hemlock. 
M 2” No. 3 Box & Crating Hemlock. 
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100 
100 
100 
200 
300 


We solicit your inquiries. 
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ALAS 


1 Car 4-4" No. 2 Com. 
1 Car 10-4"' No. 1 Com. 
3 Cars 12-4" No. 1 C. & B. Hard Maple. 


Prices on Request 


Chas. Gill Lumber Co.: 
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WHO WILL BE RESPONSIBLE FOR THE LOSS? 





Babcock Lumber Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Selling products of the 


3abcock Lumber & Boom Co. 
DAVIS, W. VA. 
Babcock Coal & Coke Co. 
SEWELL, W. VA. 
Babcock Lumber & Land Co. 
MARYVILLE, TENN. 


Tellico River Lumber Co. 
TELLICO PLAINS, TENN. 


Babcock Bros. Lumber Co. 
BABCOCK, GA. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 

New York Citv, 43 Wall St. 
Chicago, I11., 2329 Loomis St. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave 
Rochester, N. Y., 468 Alexander St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bidg. 
Detroit, Mich., Dime Savings Bank Bldg. 
South Bend, Ind., 743 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Johnstown, Pa. 














& Lumb 

ellow Pine im. 
Ties and 

eareatand Piling 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











[FOREST LUMBER co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine ‘Spruce 
- Hemlock and Hardwoods 


gs PITTSBURGH, PA. | 


jot Va. 


North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
































| Palace Hotel | 
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WHENEVER the Club Man is a guest at the Palace, he is 
in a congenial atmosphere. It is the permanent home of the 
Transportation, Rotary and Masor:ic Club, with a total member- 
ship of over 4,000. Rates from $2.50 per day. 
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Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 s<''cs 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 

Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


A query recently was submitted to the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN upon a matter that is of such 
great importance to the retail lumber trade that 
the query was submitted to a number of insur- 
ance organizations carrying risks on lumber 
yards, and a number of the replies have been 
compiled and are printed herewith for the bene- 
fit of the many readers of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN who may be interested. The query as 
submitted was as follows: 

A concern owns a lumber yard site with switch 
tracks running down thru the lumber yard. This 
yard is enclosed and has gates at the entrances. 
The railroad company switches loaded cars into 
the lumber yard over tracks owned by the lumber 
company and when the cars are unloaded the rail- 
road — switches the cars out of the lumber 
yard on tracks owned by the lumber company and 
such cars are the property of the railroad com- 
pany and its connections. Query: In case of the 
destruction of the lumber yard by fire, would 
the lumber company be liable for any cars of the 
railroad company, or its connections, because of 
the said cars being on the railroad tracks of the 
lumber company and in the absense of any agree- 
ment as to the liability of the railroad company? 

From some of the replies received the follow- 
ing extracts are taken: 

My opinion is, assuming there is no side- 
track agreement between the lumber company 
and the railroad company relative to liability, 
that the lumber company is not liable unless 
the cars were burned as a result of fire originat- 
ing because of some act of commission by the 
lumber company. 

Since the method of unloading the cars was 
for the mutual convenience of the railroad com- 
pany and the lumber company, the lumber com- 
pany would not haye as much responsibility as 
even a warehouseman. The common law lia- 
bility of a warehouseman arises only out of 
negligence. 

In other words, the lumber company in this 
case would probably be styled a gratuitous 
bailee, liability of whom, under the law, is only 
for a wrongful act. 





The question resolves itself into one of a 
legal nature, and one that can only be deter- 
mined by the courts. You will appreciate that 
the railroad can sue for anything as well as 
can any individual, and if the railroad felt that 
it was entitled to recovery it could enter suit, 
and it would be a question for the courts to 
decide as to whether it was entitled to indem- 
nity. The insurance company would have ab- 
solutely nothing to do with the case, unless the 
forms attached to their respective policies would 
have an endorsement attached thereto bearing 
upon such condition. 

The only practical and safe method for the 
assured to pursue is to have a form attached 
to their policies reading— 

“On all property, their own or held by them 
in trust or for which they may be legally lia- 
bie.”? 

In eases of above, if the railroad company 
would win, the assured would have recourse to 
the insurance company who had such a clause 
attached to its policy, but otherwise not. 





The proposition as you submit it is perfectly 
clear but the writer is not sufficiently versed 
in law to favor you with a definite reply. Gen- 
erally speaking, however, it is the theory of the 
insurance fraternity that in the case you men- 
tion the owner of the lumber yard would not be 
responsible for the destruction of the railroad 
company’s cars or other property unless there 
was an agreement wherein he assumed responsi- 
bility or, of eourse, unless the fire was a result 
of criminal carelessness or neglect on the part 
of the owner of the lumber yard. 





In your query in the last part of your letter 
you say ‘‘in the absence of any agreement as 
to the liability of the railroad company.’’ We 
presume you mean ‘‘in the absence of any 
agreement as to the liability of the lumber 
company.’’ In answer to the latter we wish 


to say that we consider the lumber dealer as 
not being responsible for railroad cars placed 


on a siding owned by him for the purpose of 
loading or unloading unless he has entered into 
an agreement with the railroad company assum- 
ing such responsibility. As to the contents in 
ears placed on his siding or switch for either 
unloading or loading purposes, the railroad com- 
pany would not be liable as that would either 
constitute delivery to the owner; or a condi- 
tion would exist, in case of the loading of a 
car, where the railroad had not yet assumed 
responsibility. The railroad company would 
probably not be liable for the contents of a 
ear while on the siding of the owner even after 
it had received notice that the car was ready for 
delivery unless it unusually delayed removing 
the car from the siding. 





In our opinion, under the circumstances out- 
lined in your letter, the lumber company would 
not be liable for any loss or damage to cars of 
the railroad company or its connections because 
of said cars being on the railroad tracks of the 
lumber company, in the absence of any agree- 
ment of liability to the railroad company. The 
only exception would be in a case where the 
lumber company did not use due diligence in 
protecting the property of the railroad com- 
pany or where gross carelessness of the lumber 
company was responsible for the fire.” In 
speaking of due diligence, we do not mean that 
the lumber company should devote all its ef- 
forts to saving the property of the railroad, 
but that this matter should be given considera- 
tion along with the saving of its other property. 





GREATER BUILDING ACTIVITY EXPECTED 


EVANSVILLE, IND., May 25.—Local contractors 
and builder are looking for considerable work 
during June, July and August. The Britz 
Realty Co., recently incorporated, has bought 
a tract on which a number of homes will be built 
late this year or early next year. The Farm- 
ers’ Building & Loan Association has just been 
organized and will be ready for business about 
July 1. Plans are being drawn for a million 
dollar theater and it is expected that contract 
will be let within a short time. Work was 
started this week on a new bank building at 
Carmi to cost about $50,000, also a bank buili- 
ing at Carrier Mills to cost $35,000. Work on 
new school buildings at Crossville and at Rose 
Claire is to start soon. 





GIVES UP $46,000,000 CONTRACT FOR SHIPS 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 24.—David Rodgers, 
ship builder, has relinquished his plan to open 
No. 2 yard of the Skinner & Eddy plant, and 
has announced that he will give up contracts 
for $46,000,000 in ships. If his plan had been 
successful, his yard would have employed 6,000 
men and provided an annual payroll of $10,- 
000,000. Mr. Rodgers takes this stand in 
preference to starting the yard on the open-shop 
basis, with no discrimination against non-union 
men. He declares he has been thwarted in 
every move to finance the project. Lumber- 
men have cause to remember the Skinner & 
Eddy activities under Mr. Rodgers’ manage- 
ment during the war, for he paid the highest 
wages ever known, with the effect of drain- 
ing the camps and the mills of their best meu. 
His plant was on the cost-plus basis, and lis 
policy soon developed the keenest competition 
for labor, which was bid up to extreme figures. 
Rodgers, in a public statement, quotes from 4 
letter said to have been written to J udge E. i. 
Gary, chairman of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, in which the point is emphasized that 
Seattle is turning to the open shop plan of i in- 
dustry, while ‘‘if Mr. Rodgers opens a yard he 
he will unionize it, as is taken for me by 
union officials here. 7? With Mr. Rodgers’ re- 
tirement, the Emergency Fleet Corporation took 
possession of the property. 
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Do Not Overload 


Do not load your truck beyond its normal rated 
capacity. It was designed and built to carry that 
load. Certainly it may carry more, but this prac- 
tice invites inevitable loss. To state that your 
icks are overloaded is merely another way of 
saying that you are materially shortening their use- 
ful life as well as decreasing their range of 
activity. 

An overload increases the stresses in the weight 

irrying members, and may cause excessive break- 
age of these parts. 

{n any good truck, normal weight, hence normal 
stress, produces normal wear of moving parts. An 
excess will necessarily result in abnormal or ex- 
cessive wear. 

\ truck frame and other parts may be compared 
to a bridge. When a bridge is rated at so many 
tons, it means that it ean carry that load with a 
certain margin of safety. It will carry more, but 
the margin of safety which was provided to take 
care of its depreciation in normal service will not 
be as large. The same js true of the truck. 

Overloading decreases the ability of the truck to 
negotiate road’conditions, since there is a greater 
weight to be moved per unit of engine power. A 
result is excessive gasoline consumption and slower 
operating speed; therefore, greatly reduced effi- 
ciency. 





Why Caterpillars Sell 


The accompanying illustration shows the 10-ton 
Holt Caterpillar tractor of the Hubert F. Young 
Lumber & Land Co., Corinth, Miss., hauling almost 
16,000 feet of lumber on LaCroix-Garland log 
wagons, made by the Garland Wagon Co. In de 
scribing what this caterpillar will do and what it 
has done Hubert F. Young has the following to say: 


This 10-ton Holt caterpillar is operated by the 
Hubert F. Young Lumber & Land Co., of Corinth, 
Miss., on its Hardin County (Tenn.), timber lands, 
of which it owns 17,000 acres. There are eight 
small sawmills in this timber, all cutting 2x4’s, 9, 
10, and 12-foot lengths. These mills are located at 
a distance of three to twelve miles from the plan- 
ing mill, which is at Duncans Landing, Tenn. Our 
roads are very poor and the county spends very 
little money on them. It is rather hilly, with a 
number of 8 and 10 per cent grades. In conjunc- 
tion with the tractor, which is handled by Max D. 
3ader, formerly with the Holt Manufacturing Co., 
we use 8-wheel wagons made by the Garland Wagon 
Co., of New Orleans. We find these wagons track 
perfectly and they do not skid, neither do they 
mire as much as an ordinary 4-wheel trailer. The 
load in the above photo consists of 15,864 feet of 
2x4’s, 9 feet long, rough and dry. Mr. Bader ad- 
vises that he could have pulled 20,000 feet just as 
easily, had he had sufficient trailers on which to 
load. We have come to the conclusion that the 
Caterpillar has supplied a long felt need of lum- 
bermen. We have not used this machine in logging, 
but have used it in pulling up trees and grading 
roads, where we were making new, shorter cuts. 
One can hardly conceive of the power developed 
by this tractor. - 

The Holt Caterpillar tractor is manufactured by 
the Holt Manufacturing Co., of Peoria, Ill., and 
Stockton, Calif., while the LaCroix-Garland log 
wagon is manufactured by the Garland Wagon Co., 
New Orleans, La. The output of the Hubert F. 
Young Lumber & Land Co. is handled by Hogg- 
Harris of St. Louis, Mo., together with the output 
of the Horse Creek Lumber Co., operating in the 
same locality as the Hubert F. Young Lumber & 
ind Co. The lumber is all dressed at Duncans 
ling and shipped in barges owned by the Hubert 
sung Lumber & Land Co. from there to Brook- 

Ill., where it is transferred to cars and 

1 to the markets. 














Novel Use for Farm Tractor 


Perhaps loggers, on the whole, do not consider 
farmers very much when it comes to logging opera- 
tions, but one farmer, F. O. Brown, of Waverly, II1., 
has put his farm tractor to a use which will make 
more than one logger sit up and take notice. A log 
four and one-half feet in diameter and ten feet 
long was recently cut from a tree on his place and 
he thought he would like to have it cut up at a 
sawmill five miles away. Being a resourceful man 
he took his farm tractor and hitched it to the log 





Illustration courtesy Farm Implement News. 
FARM TRACTOR HAULING BIG LOG 


with a chain, the chain being fastened to the draw- 
bar of the tractor, and set out for the sawmill. The 
outfit made the trip to the sawmill in two hours. 
The accompanying illustration shows the log on its 
way to the sawmill. 





e J s 
Road Building Appropriations 

Thirty-seven states have authorized the ex- 
penditure of $635,641,729 for good roads in the 
next five years. Legislation to authorize good roads 
bonds issues amounting to $391,253,800 are pend- 
ing with excellent chances of being passed. Sta- 
tistics compiled by C. M. Wood, in charge of the 
newly created good roads bureau of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., show that the total amount 
proposed and authorized for road improvement in 
the United States is $1,026,895,529. 

Texas takes the lead in the amount authorized 
for good roads, with bond issues totaling $88,708,- 
000; Pennsylvania will spend $76,217,945; Cali- 
fornia, $68,435,000; Illinois, $69,152,845; Michi- 
gan, $53,100,000; Alabama, $30,000,000; Georgia, 
$15,375,000 and North Carolina, $13,459,635. 

One of the largest single projects is proposed 
for Illinois, where $4,463,511 has been authorized 
for the construction of one hundred fifty miles of 
roads from East St. Louis to the Indiana line as 
part of a national highway. 





NEARLY 4 percent of the world’s cotton produc- 
tion for 1920 will be used in the manufacture of 
pneumatic automobile tires. This amounts to ap- 
proximately 400,000 bales. 











CATERPILLAR TRACTOR HAULING LaCROIX-GARLAND WAGONS 





Buyers Get :-—— : 
EP 
IN iee 


ROFIT from every car 


shipped by— 


KEFF A. SMITH 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


put into every 
order for— 





We also handle Southern Hardwoods, Red 
Cedar Shingles, Cypress Shingles. 


Ask for Booklet “Appreciation,”’ written 
by some of our pleased customers. 











We Saw a Lot of ’Em 
but we do it with modern facilities. That’s 


the reason exacting buyers send us their 
orders for 


N. C. PINE 


Flooring, Ceiling, Roofing, Long and 
Shortleaf Yellow Pine, rough or dressed 


Car and Cargo Shipments 
Ellington & Guy, Inc.,"majieue fi 














H. A. HOLLOWELL & CO. 
Hardwoods, Yellow Pine & Cypress 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
East’n Rep.: A. V. Fulleniove, 40 N. 62d St., Phila., Pa. 


FLORIDA 


Yellow Pine 
Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
“ASK THE WHOLESALER” 


The Alger - Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 


















































Cummer Cypress Co. | 











Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Cypress LUMBER 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 


| Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City | 
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The Milton Lumber Co. 


Milton, Wholesale Dealers in Long and Short Leaf 
Florida ° 

Shingles in Yellow Pine Lumber 
rare otal and Piling up to 100 feet 














\ A 
Contains the best work of “The Lumber- 


THE Wood man Poet.” including ““TODAY,” just 


By Douglas Malloch now America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. 


Price postpaid, $1.00 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Publisher, 431 So. Dearbern St., Chicago 
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N addition to our out- 

put at Demopolis and 
Meridian, we do a 
general wholesale busi- 
ness in 


Southern Hardwoods 


Cypress snericar_ Pine 


They can all say what they 
please about their stock, but 
if it's Chickasaw it's right. 


Chickasaw Lumber Co. 


q DEMOPOLIS, ALA., U. S. A. 








Mr. Wholesaler—Our Specialty Is 
¥, and % CEILING 


and BEVEL SIDING in 
SOFT YELLOW PINE 
STOVER LUMBER CO. 
Name chan Mobile, Ala. 


from 
Crichton Lumber Co. 








Long and Short Leaf 


Yellow Pine 


Manufactured and Graded Right 
Big Sandy Lumber Co., Inc. 


pemes* Hull, ("gate") Ala. 











gq ‘ 
Baker-Wakefield 
Cypress Co., Ltd. 


Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers 


Cypress 


—and— 


Hardwoods 


Plattenville, La. 


Let us have your inquiries. We will 
give you best service stocks will 
permit. 
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Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


CYPRESS 


LUMBER, LATH and SHINGLES 






















LOUISVILLE, KY. 


May 26.—Demand for millwork, hardwood floor- 
ing and interior trim continues active, according 
to local manufacturers and handlers, and there is 
a very fair demand for building lumber. Hard- 
wood production continues light and demand is 
not active, with markets fairly steady. Produc- 
tion is beginning to show some imprevement as a 
result of better weather, and slight improvement 
in car supply is aiding in moving shipments. 

The movement of logs in southern Indiana and 
Kentucky is going along at a very fair clip as a 
whole. In southern Indiana there are any num- 
ber of portable mills at work, and log trucking to 
mills is heavy. Roads are in very bad shape for 
heavy hauling of this sort. 

Announcement has just been made of the arrival 
of a fine baby daughter in the home of A. E. (Ed- 
win) Norman, of the Norman Lumber Co., of Louis- 
ville. Mr. Norman is vice president in charge of 
the Louisville division of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, and former president of the 
Louisville Hardwood Club. 

On June 1 A. A. Egle, secretary of the Louis- 
ville Hardwood Club and assistant manager of the 
Louisville division of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, will resign to go with the sales 
department of R. H. Humphrey & Co., operating a 
hardwood mill and having offices at New Albany, 
Ind. Mr. Egle came to the association from the 
Big Four Railroad, and has made a fine record in 
the lumber trade. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


May 25.—dActivity in the general lumber market 
is being maintained largely by the insistent de- 
mand for stocks by industries. The retail trade 
has encountered an appreciable lull as the result 
of the disinclination of builders to proceed with 
new construction. Building permits issued in Mil- 
waukee during the last week were the smallest in 
aggregate of any week this year, and considerably 
below those of the corresponding week last year. 
A significant feature of the building inspector’s 
report for last week is that the average value of 
permits issued was only $470, compared with 
$1,224 in the same week of 1919. This indicates 
that builders are confining their activities largely 
to repairs and alterations. Of 594 permits taken 
out last week, only one was in excess of $20,000, 
and it was for an addition to an automobile parts 
factory costing $100,000. 

Despite evidence on every hand that the labor 
cost alone in the production of lumber and other 
building materials must keep prices at or near the 
present level for a long time to come, the public 
mind seems to have adopted the attitude that it 
will wait until prices come down. 

At the annual meeting of the Westboro Lumber 
Co., held in Milwaukee on May 31, the following 
officers were elected: President, Henry Auchu; 
vice president and general manager, J. J. Lingle; 
secretary, E. T. Goodrich; assistant secretary, H. 
Kaye; treasurer, B. K. Konkel. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


May 25.—There has been considerable improve- 
ment in transportation and the congestion of 
freight is yielding to the concentrated efforts of the 
railroads and the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
While attention has been given mainly to perish- 
able products, the increasing tide is carrying along 
many cars of other products, and lumber manufac- 
turers and wholesalers have been correspondingly 
benefited. New business is much curtailed by the 
stringency of the money market and the contrac- 
tion of credits as well as by the general inactivity 
in the construction field, except as to imperative 
work. Demand for and the movement of house 
building material is much lighter than was looked 
for and factory demand has been seriously affected 
by the difficulty of moving the finished products 
and the hesitancy of marketing agencies to extend 
their operations until prospects are brighter. 

Hardwood prices have held quite steady and the 
market is relatively strong. Production has not 
been much accelerated and stocks at the mills have 
been moved about as fast as new lumber has been 
cut. Operators of mills in eastern territory of the 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association re- 
port more improvement in supplies than do those 
of southern territory, but stocks are below normal 
everywhere. The softwoods do not present as much 


firmness as the hardwoods and prices there are not 
as steady. 

Chester F. Korn, president and chief owner of 
the Korn-Conkling Co., lumber exporter of this 
city, has purchased all of the assets of the com- 
pany, eliminating the interests that were parties 
to recent litigation. 


He has increased the capi- 








talization to $100,000 and changed the name to 
the Korn Co. Mr. Korn is largely interested in 
hardwood timber and mills in South Carolina and 
Mississippi, the product of which is marketed by 
the Cincinnati company both in the domestic and 
the export trade. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


May 25.—Trade with the hardwood lumber 
manufacturers of southwestern Indiana has been 
fairly good during the last week considering the 
bad weather that has prevailed for some time. 
The demand for the best grades of hardwood con- 
tinues strong and stocks are still rather badly 
depleted, and naturally this means high prices. 
Furniture, chair and table factories are stil! 
closed here as a result of the strike and have not 
been in the market for the last three weeks. 

Local manufacturers and those at Owensboro, 
Ky., Tell City, Ind., and other towns in the tri- 
state territory report that the car shortage is 
still very acute and if anything is worse than it 
was a month or so ago. Many of the large plants 
say that during the last week they have been 
greatly handicapped for the lack of cars. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


May 24.—Forest fires did considerable damage to 
timber tracts in this vicinity recently. Much 
valuable timber near Iron River, Mich., was de- 
stroyed, one parcel of logs destroyed being valued 
at $20,000. The Rust Owen tract of pine timber 
north of Drummond, was threatened by the fires 
that raged so fiercely. This is one of the finest 
bodies of white pine in upper Wisconsin. 

William St. Onge, a former resident of this city 
engaged in the lumber manufacturing business, was 
here this week. He is building a plant at Stur- 
geon, Mich., near Vulcan. The shingle mill will be 
ready to operate about June 1 and the sawmill 
about July 1. 

The G. A. Mitcheson Lumber Co., of Marinette. 
is dismantling a sawniill at Stevens Point to re- 
build it in this city. George A. Mitcheson, jr., 
passed the week there superintending the work. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


May 25.—Memphis hardwood mills operating 
at present are doing so largely on timber brought 
in from Shelby County, of which Memphis is the 
seat, or from other hill lands in north Mississippi, 
west Tennessee and eastern Arkansas. Practically 
no logs are coming in from the delta country or 
from the lowlands adjacent to Memphis. They 
are so covered with surface water or are so wet 
that it is impossible for teams or men to accom- 
plish anything. George C. Brown & Co., Proctor, 
Ark., James E, Stark & Co., with large timber 
holdings in eastern Arkansas, and other firms 
with timber in that territory intimate that it will 
be two to four weeks, without further rain, before 
they can bring out any considerable quantities of 
logs. There are no logs awaiting loading on the 
Memphis-Marianna cut-off on the Missouri Pacific 
system and there are comparatively few on the 
Frisco. The quantity available on the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley road in north Mississippi is 
extremely small while receipts from bottom or low- 
lands in west Tennessee are practically nil. Logs 
from the hill,lands are being handled by trucks 
and some firms here are fortunate enough to have 
enough to keep them in pretty full operation. 
Some idea of the quantities of logs coming from 
the uplands may be gained from the statement 
that hardwood output in Memphis proper is ap- 
proximately 75 percent of normal. 

The Penrod-Jurden Co., with mills at Helena, 
Ark., is able to operate on full time but only thru 
unusual industry on its part. It had a large g 
tity of logs ready for delivery to Helena but these 
could not be moved in the usual way because 0 
the overflowed tracks at Watson. It prevail 
upon the management of the Missouri Pacific sys- 
tem to detour these logs around by Pine Buf. 

The Carrier Lumber & Manufacturing Co., *: 
dis, Miss., reports that it has more water on i 
timber lands than it has ever witnessed before. 
The Panola Lumber & Manufacturing Co., which 
recently took over the big double band mill of R. 
J. Darnell, (Inc.), at Batesville, Miss., reports 
similar conditions, while firms along Coldwater 
River as well as Sunflower, Tallahatchie and other 
streams say that it will be several weeks before 
the ground can become dry enough to admit of 
general logging. 

The Valley Log Loading Co. Monday morning 
refused to grant wages: of $4.50 a day, with board, 
to the crew on its log loading equipment taking 
care of log handling on the Memphis division of 
the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley road. J. W. Dick- 
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son, president of the company, points out that the 
demands of the men are excessive and that, as 
there is practically nothing to load on account of 
the recent prolonged unfavorable weather, the 
present time is a most satisfactory one to resist 
unreasonable advances in wages. 

James E. Stark & Co. (Inc.), are making pretty 
fair progress with their plans for enlargement of 
their facilities for the manufacture of both veneers 
and hardwood lumber. Machinery for the new 
band mill and also for the veneer plant is being 
assembled. 

Comparatively little change is reported in the 
hardwood market during the last week. Demand 
continues rather quiet but, owing to the limited 
quantity of stock available for shipment, prices 
are pretty well maintained. Some slight easiness 
is reported in the higher grades of quarter sawn 
oak but plain sawn, in both red and white, holds 
steady at about the highest level of the season. 
The market for gum is satisfactory, especially 
for the higher grades of plain sap and plain red 
and for the better grades of quarter sawn stock. 
Low grade gum, particularly in sap, is being of- 


fered by some of the smaller producers at slightly on 


lower prices. Cypress is reported in very good 
demand, with the tone firm, while the position of 
ash is said to be satisfactory. Production shows 
little increase and comparatively little is expected 
under thirty days because of the unfavorable con- 
ditions surrounding logging. Veneers are in ex- 
cellent demand, prices are firm and offerings com- 
paratively light. 

The question of transportation is one of the 
most serious affecting hardwood lumber interests 
in this territory and over a large part of the south- 
ern hardwood producing territory. Embargoes are 
still looming rather large and it is difficult to get 
shipments thru. The scarcity of stock ready for 
delivery is a helpful factor. If anything like the 
usual quantity of lumber were available for ship- 
ment, the situation would be very acute. Car 
shortage is rather pronounced, too, and the quan- 
tity of lumber being actually moved represents a 
very small volume compared with the average for 
this time of year. Officials of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association indicate that improve- 
ment in the embargo situation and in the move- 
ment of thru traffic will result shortly from the 
unification of the railroads and from the strenu- 
ous efforts being made by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to clear up the present congestion in 
large terminals of the country. 

J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager, and J. V. 
Norman, Louisville, Ky., attorney of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association are in Washington 
where they have gone to look after the interests 
of members of this organization in connection 
with the proposed increase of approximately 30 
percent in freight rates on hardwood lumber and 
forest products. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


May 26.—The Buffalo Lumber Exchange held a 
special meeting last Saturday and took up the 
question of advance in railroad freights. Traffic 
Commissioner F. E. Williamson, of the Chamber 
of Commerce, who was invited to attend, gave a 


report of the meeting of the National Industrial 
Traffic League in Chicago. He said that that 
body had expressed itself in favor of an advance, 
but objected to the 30 percent which the railroads 
had been asking. The exchange took the same 
view of the case and directed the drafting of a 
resolution favoring an advance in freight rates, 
but specifying no amount. 

Shingle dealers say that concerns more or less 
local, that are handling substitute roofing, are 
so solidly entrenched here that it is going to be 
very hard to compete with them, unless the price 
of red cedar shingles drops considerably lower 
than it is now. It is said that certain shingle 
sellers who used to dispose of a large amount of 
wood shingles have not sold any in two years, 
dealing entirely in substitutes. 

Buffalo building permits last week numbered 
145, with thirty-one frame dwellings. The total 
costs were $353,400. 

The contemplated visit to the Pacific coast by 
Millard S. Burns, of Palen & Burns, will take place 
about June 15. He will spend some time with his 
daughter and son-in-law, Capt. H. Hill Jones, who 
his return from France became a member of 
the Lapan Logging Co. This company is in the 
business of rafting logs from Lake Lapan to Van- 
couver, about 150 miles. 

Horace F. Taylor bas definitely assured his 
friends that he would become a candidate for 
president of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation. He has received many letters from va- 
rious hardwood centers about the country pledg- 
ing support and he has the solid backing of the 
Buffalo wholesalers. 

The National Lumber Co. is making improve- 
ments at its yard, including the digging of a cellar 
under the office building in order to install a hot 
water heating plant, and the building of a garage. 

C. W. Bodge, of the Sanford-Bodge Lumber Co., 
is still in the hospital, after an operation for 
appendicitis, but is expected back to his office 
shortly after June 1. 

The Irwin Lumber Co, has been started in Erie, 
Pa., and will carry on a wholesale business in 
pine and hardwoods, with office in the Penn Build- 
ing. H. G. Irwin, head of the company, was 
formerly buyer for the Erie Lumber Co. 

Hugh McLean and H. Shumway Lee, who have 
been enjoying the fishing in the territory twenty- 
five miles north of Ottawa, Canada, returned to 
business again this week. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


May 27.—-The hardwood market has been ex- 
tremely dull during the last week and there is a 
gradual scaling down of prices, This situation, 
however, is not serious enough to create panicky 
conditions and there is a noticeable absence of cut 
and slash methods. Lack of demand has gradually 
exerted sufficient pressure on holding prices to 
cause them to weaken, aitho it has not brought 
about an appreciable amount of business. 

While those in control of dry stocks realize 
there is a weakening in the market, they are show- 
ing no disposition to throw their stuff on the bar- 
gain counter. The feeling of hesitancy seems to 
have struck buyers and sellers with equal force. 
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DOORS AND MILLWORK 











The slowing down in building operations natur- 
ally has had the effect of lessening the demand 
for sash, doors and general millwork, so that some 
factories find themselves in a position where, 
unless conditions change in the near future, they 
will face the necessity of reducing their working 
Torces. The demand from retail yards that nor- 
mally would have assumed large proportions by 
this time has failed to materialize. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) factories are 
not enjoying a heavy demand, and the strike of 
operatives in the Minneapolis plants, which has 
not been very effective, is not considered a serious 
matter. The plants are running on somewhat 
reduced capacity but are taking care of their trade 
as fast as it comes in. Only a few small plants 
‘re down. Increased capacity will be needed as 
ummer trade develops. 
,, Activity has subsided in Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
‘ne surrounding section of the Ohio Valley, and 
while the mills have considerable unfinished busi- 
ness in hand inquiries have not been as numerous 
the past week. The dullness in the building field, 
particularly in house construction, due to string- 
pone in the money market and the scarcity of ma- 
erlals, is growing more pronounced, and there is 
little in the situation that offers any immediate 
encouragement. 

There appears to be a tendency in the sash and 
door trade of Baltimore. Md., to go to a lower level 
of values. Most of the jobbers still have lots of 
material, acquired at the top figures; but it is 





being rapidly disposed of, and the movement to- 
ward a marking down of lists seems to have be- 
gun. To what extent this movement will gain 
headway and how far it will go are questions 
which only the future can answer, the opinions 
of members of the trade being at variance. Some 
sash and door men think that a real slump will 
follow, while others fail to see how the recessions 
can take on more than relatively unimportant pro- 
portions. Meanwhile, the inquiry continues quite 
active, the local needs of users being large. 

Trade in doors and millwork is not on any very 
active scale with the plants at Buffalo, N. Y., 
owing to the present business uncertainties, but 
a fairly large number of small orders for millwork 
are being received. High labor costs are prevent- 
ing the development of greater activity in the 
local building business. 

Sash and millwork plants of San Francisco, 
Calif., are still behind in filling orders, owing to 
the time lost during the late strike. The building 
demand is good at present, although the tighten- 
ing up in the money market may have its effect 
later in the year. Door factories in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay region are busy. Finished door fac- 
tories connected with the white and sugar pine 
mills are busy and shipping to eastern points not 
affected by embargoes. Sash and door cut stock 
is in good demand, with no surplus accumulating. 
Pine box shook production is not yet up to the 
requirements of the California fruit packers and 
it will take some time to get enough dry box 
lumber. 


LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 


Alexandria Cooperage & 
Lumber Company 


Alexandria, La. 


Manufacturers 


Louisiana Red Cypress 


LUMBER, LATH AND SHINGLES 





Tupelo—Hardwoods 








Me 


Excelsior Cypress Co. 
TIMBERTON, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Louisiana 


Red Cypress 


LUMBER, LATH 
AND SHINGLES 


UUUTRDOPETELEL DEPOTS UEET ESTEE 


CYPRESS 


W401000,000 feet of © 
Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 

and Shingles 


Also T: Lumber, and ha 


Dibert, Stark & BrownCypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 


‘The Planters Lumber Co. 


Limited 
JEANERETTE, LA. 
BAND SAWED 


ouisiana 
Red Cypress 
Lumber and Shingles 


Special Attention to Railroad Orders 


Lath, Pickets, Siding, Flooring, Ceiling and 
5 Mouldings f 
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Cc. R. BROWNELL 


Brownell-Drews rs 


Cc. H. BROWNELL 
Vice- Pres. 


Lumber Co., Ltd. crus 


MORGAN CITY, LA. Sec’y and Treas. 
Dealers in and Manufacturers of 


LA. RED CYPRESS 


BAND SAWED LUMBER AND SHINGLES 














An interesting exposition 


The Cost of Growing Tim of facts and figures, 


By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., 
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Line Up Now for 


Future Requirements 


Don’t get fooled on the transit car when embar- 
goes are litted but send us your orders now for 


Long and Shortleaf 


e e 
Yellow PineTimbers 
Rough or Dressed—10 to 60’—up to 24” 
Straight or mixed cars of high grade K. D. and 
bright Shed Stock from D'Lo., Miss.; also 
air dried Dimension and Boards. 


Prompt from our 


Shipments Cypress Shingles Arkansas Mill 


Let us know your needs. 


Trenton Lumber 
Manufacturers and 


JACKSON, MISS. 


ompany 
Wholesalers 











a ™ 
I’m going after 
some more of 


that high grade 


Rough and Dressed 
tear Yellow Pine Lumber 


You'll say the same thing once you give 
us atrial. Remember our specialties are; 


Barge, Car and Railroad Material 
up to 76 feet long. 


Daily Capacity, 100 000 Feet. 


Southern Lumber & 


\_ Mississipoi Timber Co. 








# 6 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


| YELLOW PINE 
‘sages " LUMBER 


LOGTOWN, MISS. 











YELLOW 4 
pine’ 1. ambers 
Both Long and Shortleaf 
Poplar, Oak, Ash, Gum 


AND OTHER HARDWOODS 
Straight and Mixed Cars 


Ackerman, 
Mississippi 








Tims B. Quinn 














Frank Spangler ‘Mississippi 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


YELLOW PINE, CYPRESS, GUM 


AND OTHER SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 








ERCANTILE 
LUMBER CO. 


JACKSON, Miss. 


Strictly a TRANSIT no Competitor to 
Yellow Pine Planing Mill the Wholesaler 


The 








Can bore {2 or 2” hole in sq. timber up to 22’ in length 

















MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


May 22.—The car shortage is causing trouble for 
the mills of this part of the State and a number 
have been forced to close down because the yards 
are filled and there are no cars to move the lum- 
ber. The Coquille Lumber Mills and E. E. John- 
son’s mill at Coquille are both closed. At Reeds- 
port conditions are the same. The Reedsport Lum- 
ber Co. plant and C. McC. Johnson’s mill are 
closed and the Winchester Bay Lumber Co. will 
be compelled to shut down tomorrow. The North 
Bend Mill & Lumber Co. plant at North Bend is 
also closed on account of the car shortage. 

The first forest fires of the season came this 
week. A bad fire was reported at the Davis Slough 
camp of the North Bend Mill & Lumber Co. and 
the Lakeside camp of the Buehner Lumber Co. No 
green timber was burned but at both camps opera- 
tions were delayed by the fires. The timber areas 
are more dry than they have been this early in the 
season for years and unless there is a heavy rain 
a bad year for fires is expected. The Coos & Curry 
Fire Patrol Association has opened headquarters for 
the district at Coquille. J. M. Thomas, formerly 
deputy fish and game warden, has been appointed 
chief fire warden for the association and will work 
in conjunction with the State and forestry officials. 

The Buehner Lumber Co. has a crew of surveyors 
at work making a topographic map of its hold- 
ings in the Coos River district. The company has 
several hundred million feet of timber in that 
locality and the survey will show the best means of 
getting the timber out. 

The new logging camp opened by the Smith- 
Powers Logging Co. at Cunningham Creek near 
Coquille has turned out the first logs. The com- 
pany has in that locality 25,000,000 feet of timber 
recently bought from the Government. A railroad 
spur extends from the main line of the Southern 
Pacific to the camp and the logs will be trans- 
ported by rail direct from the camp to the C. A. 
Smith mills in Marshfield. 

G. A. Hopps, a consulting engineer of Portland, 
has presented to the Chamber of Commerce a plan 
of building a fleet of small steamers to make the 
smaller ports of the Oregon coast. His plan is to 
use the boats to move lumber from the small mills 
and assemble it at a larger port for shipment. 

The local Timberworkers’ Union has made public 
a new scale of wages which it is stated will be de- 
manded. It calls for a minimum of $6 a day in the 
logging camps. The minimum wage on Coos Bay 
now is $5.30 for common labor. None of the local 
lumber companies recognize the Timberworkers’ 
Union as an organization. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


May 22.—Optimism rules the maker of shingles 
in Everett just now but not to the extent that he 
is firing his boilers and resuming production. The 
optimism is borne of a return of calls upon the 
order books and offers of better prices, and op- 
erators are expecting that the next thirty days 
will bring about a rise in shingle prices of 50 to 
75 cents. On the other hand, the car situation 
could hardly be worse, altho worse is expected 
before it is bettered, and none see the wisdom of 
cutting stock with virtually no opportunity to 
send it to the consumer. Connor & Bailey, who 
keep an ear to the,ground to detect every quiver 
indicating changes in conditions, authorized the 
statement today that never before has there been 
such thorogoing suspension of shingle manufacture 
along the Pacific coast as at this time. One plant 
here, that of the Everett Shingle Co., is cutting, 
but this is only to work up bolts in its pond suf- 
ficient to maintain operations until the end of this 
week, when that plant will be shut down and so 
far as Everett is concerned not a shingle will be 
turned out. The same condition generally prevails 
at other shingle centers. No time for resumption 
has been fixed, even tentatively, and Mr. Connor 
stated operation would not be started until logs, 
the price of which has so far shown no tendency to 
weaken, decline or shipment opportunity and price 
elevation make operation at a profit possible. Cars 
are available to move about one-fourth of the nor- 
mal cut of the local mills, and tho shipments are 
so limited accumulated stocks are dwindling slowly 
in filling orders long on the books and uncanceled. 

Henry Olwell, manager of the Jamison shingle 
interests, returned this week from a trip to the 
Mississippi Valley and the Atlantic. seaboard. 
“The car situation is as bad there as here,” he said. 
“I found things in the East beginning to slacken 
a bit, and there will be no building boom there 
such as prevailed two or three years ago. I expect 
a normal construction, however, but by that I mean 


normal as compared to the abnormal conditions of 
1918 and 1919. Fir lumber has found its way into 
many new markets during the period of high 
prices, but the decline in prices is general, and [ 
believe fir will stay in those markets just so long 
as price conditions favor it.’ 

Lumbermen here are cheered by news this week 
that C. J. McGrath, of the Carlson & Bergstrom 
interests, who went east about two months ago 
and contracted influenza, is recovering rapidly and 
may be expected to return to Everett about July 1. 
He is at Omaha, where relatives reside. 

Rucker Bros.’ big lumber mill at Lake Stevens 
was out of commission for several days this week 
due to a breakdown of the monorail distributing 
system in the yard. 

The Reiter Lumber Co. is a new entrant in the 
territory near Everett, having acquired by purchase 
a mill near Index that had been idle. Operations 
were begun this week. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


May 22.—F. G. Donaldson, traffic manager of the 
Willamette Valley Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, left for Washington, D. C., May 20, to attend 
the hearings before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on the proposed advances in freight rates, 
including lumber, in conformity with the new 
Transportation Act. R. J. Knott, traffic manager 
for the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
will leave in a few days to attend the hearing, and 
it is said a large delegation of manufacturers of fir, 
spruce and pine will trek to the capital to take 
part in the proceedings, which it is said will have 
a tremendous effect upon the lumber industry. Mr. 
Donaldson points out that the last advance of 5 
cents a hundred pounds on lumber, made effective 
on June 25, 1918, meant an increased revenue for 
the railroads of $7,000,000 that came from the 
products shipped by mills of western Oregon and 
western Washington. About three hundred mills 
contributed this amount, which means that the 
average cost per mile was $25,000. Fortunately 
the demand for lumber increased to such an extent 
that it was possible to throw this additional ex- 
pense upon the consumer, otherwise the industry 
would have been unable to meet it. It is not 
known here how much of an advance is contem- 
plated, but the lumbermen plan to resist any, as 
the cost of manufacture now is said to have reached 
a point where there is now very little margin of 
profit. 

On account of the financial situation in the 
Orient, the demand for lumber from China and 
Japan has fallen off, it is stated by exporters, and 
at present the most active offshore market is Aus- 
tralia. 

Because of the poor demand for red cedar for 
shingles, loggers are planning to find a market 
with the millmen who will utilize the fine grade of 
logs for siding, for which there is always a good 
demand. The loggers refuse to entertain less than 
$30 a thousand except in isolated cases, a couple 
of rafts having sold for $25, according to con- 
versation among the trade. 

Philip Buehner, president of the Buehner Lum- 
ber Co., with mill and logging operations at North 
Bend, Coos Bay, and offices in the Yeon Building, 
Portland, returned from a trip to North Bend 
this week. He states that on account of the car 
shortage some of the mills on the bay have found 
it expedient to shut down. His company is having 
a large run on spruce, which it is exceptionally 
well equipped to take care of. 

This has been clean-up week in Oregon, and 
while the cities have swept up rubbish and applied 
the paint brush, the logging camps have removed 
fire hazards in preparation for the danger season. 
The public is gradually becoming educated to the 
necessity of protecting the forests, thanks to the 
aggressive work of the various forest fire agencies. 

James M. Johnson, who came from California 4 
few months ago, is now acting as buyer for the 
Gerlinger-Anderson Co. Mr. Johnson was for six 
years with the Webber Lumber & Supply Co., of 
Fitchburg, Mass., before coming out to the Coast 
four years ago. His father was in the lumber 
business in the New England States for years and 
Mr. Johnson is therefore well known both on the 
eastern coast and in this part of the country. 

D. C. Eccles, president of the Oregon Lumber 
Co., left for his home in Ogden this week after hav- 
ing been looking over his holdings here. W. C. 
Heddes, sales manager for the company with local 
offices, says that there is a big demand for west 
ern pine uppers and shop stock. Lower grade in- 
dustrial stock is also meeting with a good demand 
The car shortage is limiting the volume of bus! 
ness. The demand for No. 1 pine, used for box 
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material, Mr. Geddes says is very heavy because 
of the great amount of boxes that will be needed 
for the apple crop, which it now appears is going 
to be very large. 

Frank Morrill, who recently acted as buyer here 
for the Gaynor Lumber Co., and prior to that was 
connected with the Douglas Fir Lumber Co., has 
opened an office, where he is buying for several 
eastern concerns and also engaging in the whole- 
sale business. Mr. Morrill says the great trouble 
now is one can’t ship. He is buying mostly rail- 
road material, industrial stock and clears. He 
contends there is a good demand for everything 
but yard stock. 

E. T. Sturgeon, sales manager for the Douglas 
Fir Lumber Co., says that at present fir lumber is 
peing sold at about what it costs to produce it and 
therefore he can not see anything but an advance 
in prices when it again becomes possible to make 
shipments. E, B. Hazen, general manager of the 
company, who has been east for four weeks on 
business, is expected home next week. 


HENDERSON, MONT. 


May 22.—On account of the open season the 
Mann Lumber Co. was able to start its mill here 
on the day shift March 1, and this week a night 
shift was added which will give the concern the 
largest output it has ever had, provided it is able 
to continue operating on the present basis thruout 
the year. e 

Last year the Mann Lumber Co.’s operations 
were delayed materially by forest fires, strikes and 
other matters. This year plans were made earlier 
and at present there is a large amount of logs 
behind the mill. On account of the early Spring 
logging in the Big Creek district was begun about 
thirty days earlier than usual. The logs from 
this operation are large, old growth white pine and 
Montana white spruce. The white pine runs about 
65 percent of the entire area, and the logs average 
from four to five to the thousand. Manager Sam L. 
Boyd is quite optimistic regarding the company’s 
operations, 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


May 22.—Shippers generally and lumbermen in 
particular are gratified at the selection of John C. 
Roth as Coast member of the car distribution board 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Mr. Roth 
left early in the week for Washington, D. C., tak- 
ing with him the best wishes of numerous business 
men who have been watching his career with deep 
personal interest ever since he became active in the 
railroad affairs of the Pacific Northwest. Prior 
to the war he was connected with the Northern Pa- 
cific, and later became assistant to L. C. Gilman, 
regional director, and in that connection had charge 
of car distribution in this territory. 

The Burton-Beebe Lumber Co., of which William 
M. Beebe is president and general manager, is still 


occupying temporary offices at 1214 Fourth Ave- 
nue, but in a few weeks expects to be permanently 
located in a large suite of offices in the Henry 
Building. Robert E. Seeley, formerly chief clerk 
in the hardwood sales department of the Long- 


Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, of which Mr. Beebe 
was vice president and sales manager for years, 
has accompanied Mr. Beebe to his Seattle office, as 
has also Will E. Barwick, who is a son of Seth 
sarwick, Chicago sales manager of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co. Robert W. Adair has been employed 
by the Burton-Beebe Lumber Co. to look after its 
buying out among the mills of Washington and 
Oregon. Mr. Adair, before serving in the army 
during the war, was on the. road in the Southwest 
for the Washington Fir & Cedar Products Co., Seat- 
tle. He has also been with different mill concerns 
on the Coast and has a thoro acquaintance with 
mill and market conditions. 

Shad O. Krantz has resigned as director of pub- 
licity for the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
ar ereafter will make his home in Portland. 

: ix LaMar, who is connected with Walter B. 
Noyes, of Boston, Mass., is in Seattle on a visit to 









fir territory. He will remain on the Coast for about 
ter days and will go to the Harbor country be- 
fore returning to the East. 


WV. M. Beebe, president and manager of the Bur- 

Beebe Lumber Co., was guest of the One Hun- 
dred Percent Club at luncheon Tuesday and deliv- 
ered 9 fifteen-minute address in which he told why 
he had located in this city. He referred to Seattle 
‘s the coming lumber center on account of its 
mutary stand of timber and its shipping facili- 


® Hurley Mason Co. is planning to build a 
oer storage shed at 306 Westlake Avenue North 

C cost of $5,000. 
‘. A. Long, of Kansas City, president of the 
ng-Bell Lumber Co., was in Seattle during the 
veex on a trip which includes an inspection of the 
upany’s properties in the Pacific Northwest. In 
‘nterview Mr. Long says the company has 
enough timber in this territory to last for twenty- 
“ve years. Plans for the immediate future con- 
template the building and operating of at least 





three manufacturing plants, one of which will be 
located on the Columbia River. One of the new 
Long-Bell mills will be built to take care of the 
export trade. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


May 22.—San Francisco’s wholesalers are doing 
business on a comparatively small scale, as a rule, 
while awaiting the stabilization of the market on 
Douglas fir, which has been gradually declining 
for some time. 

The interior yards are buying comparatively 
little lumber. They are finishing up the jobs on 
hand and prefer to let their stocks run down 
while expecting reductious in prices. The tighten- 
ing up of money by the banks has checked build- 
ing in many parts of the State. 

San Francisco and Oakland yards are still doing 
a good business, but are buying yard stock for 
present requirements only. There is some demand 
for special cuttings, however. 


The Douglas fir market is soft, with the severe ° 


car shortage in the north preventing the mills 
from shipping a large proportion of their orders, 
and the demand light. Shipment by rail from 
Oregon and Washington to California are very 
severely curtailed by the lack of cars. Transit 
car business is extremely limited. 

Water shipments of fir to the California market 
are being made up to the capacity of the coasting 
steamers available, but there is no dumping of 
unsold lumber here to relieve the surplus in the 
north. Domestic cargo prices on common are now 
$36.50 to $37 base, List 7, delivered San Fran- 
cisco. Clears are about $37 over List 7, and 
randoms $36.50 to $37 flat. San Francisco and 
Oakland jobbing yards are shipping lots of lumber 
for industrial plants that are being erected in 
this State. 

Charles R. McCormick & Co., this city, have 
been awarded the contract for 1,500,000 feet of 
selected common fir for the use of the Navy De- 
partment at Pearl Harbor, Honolulu. 

The labor situation in California is fair at the 
redwood mills, altho there is quite a turnover at 
this season of the year. The principal white and 
sugar pine manufacturers have enough help, just 
now, but some are apprehensive as to the situation 
later on. New mills have started up and there is 
no increase in the number of workmen available. 

Redwood manufacturers are holding firm and 
producing all the lumber possible with the present 
equipment and labor supply. Cars are scarce, in 
Humboldt County especially, and eastern ship- 
ments have been hampered to quite an extent by 
railroad embargoes. However, the embargo sit- 
uation has improved this week. Eastern pur- 
chasers are showing more interest and asking 
when deliveries will be made. 

A new domestic cargo price list, wholesale 
schedule No. 8 dated May 15, has been issued but 
the mills have not started selling on it yet. It 
amounts to a re-classification of the list. The 
present prices would amount to $10 off the new 
list on clears and $5 off on common. Under the 
new classification wide lumber, such as 1x24, is 
listed comparatively low so 4s to encourage buying 
instead of having it considered a luxury. Thick 
stuff also, like 4x12, is very reasonably priced for 
a similar reason. One-inch and 4-inch lumber are 
now listed the same, instead of asking a premium 
for thick stuff. 

Redwood ties are in good demand with the rail- 
road companies. Redwood shingles are slow as 
well as lath, but the outlook for shakes is good. 

Manufacturers are holding firm, as a rule, on 
white and sugar pine. Altho there has been some 
slackening of demand in the East for all lumber, 
there seems to be no reason for any reduction in 
prices. Some of the buyers are waiting to find 
out about the summer supply, expecting a large 
quantity of dry lumber will be coming on the 
market in July and August. But many of the 
mills have contracts with regular customers and 
others have sold ahead several months’ output 
of shop. Production is not expected to exceed 
that of last year. A great deal of the grades be- 
low No. 2 shop will go into shook. 

With indications of large fruit crops, the pres- 
ent shortage of pine box shook is causing some 
apprehension that there may not be enough shook 
to go around. Box lumber is very scarce, but in 
thirty to sixty days considerable quantities should 
be dry and ready for the factories. 

The Weed Lumber Co. again has a good supply 
of cars and is shipping white and sugar pine lum- 
ber and doors to the eastern market. Good ship- 
ments of pine box sheoks are being made from 
Weed to California points to take care of the fruit 
crop. 

The West Side Lumber Co., W. R. Thorsen, 
president, is running full in all departments at 
Tuolumne. It will take some time to prepare new 
dry stock and obtain a proper assortment. Under 
these conditions and with embargoes limiting the 
points to which eastern shipments can be made, 
the volume of shipments is light. 
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BAND SAWN 


Hardwood Lumber 


Plain Oak, Tough 
White Cane Ash, 
Red and Sap Gum, 


Soft Elm and 
Red Cypress 


Climax Lumber Company 


(Limited) 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


J. W. O’Sh h 
9 Shaughnessy New Orleans, La. 











r apts: 
Sanford - Bodge © ‘wi0aee 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


Send us your inquiries and offers of stock. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 515 Whitney Central Bank Bldg. 
Columbus, Ohio New Orleans, La. 














Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. 


Manufacturer of all kinds 


Hardwood [Lumber 


Mills at 
Mobile, Ala. 


Sales Office, 
New Orleans, La. 














Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 


\ 
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J. M. Jones 
Lumber Company 
Band Mills: 


Jennie, Arkansas 
Fondale, Louisiana 














Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers of 


All Southern 


Hardwoods 


Specializing in 
Oak and Gum | 


Main Office: MONROE, LOUISIANA 
Cesesase 








I. L. WEAVER Ss. P. WEAVER 


WEAVER BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 


Long & Shortleaf Southern Pine 


General Office, SHREVEPORT, LA. 


YELLOW PINE * 


Fe LONG LEAF 
Poitevent & Favre Yard Stock 














Mandeville, 

Louisiana Lumber Co. Dimension to Finish 
Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS. 606-7 L. & L. & G. vance 

\ 








Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers *. s«"«s 


of letters 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it wiil 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 


Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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We are manufacturing more than two and one- 
half million feet of lumber per month of various 
woods, principally Poplar, but our present stocks 
are badly broken, caused by heavy sales in the 
past two months. However, even though we 
haven’t much to offer, we still have a small 
amount of stock in the different thicknesses and 
grades of Poplar and will welcome your inquiries. 

















We are Equipped to Resaw and Surface 
If it’s 


POPLAR 


Wire Case-Fowler 


Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 





MACON, GEORGIA. 
J. H. Mackelduff Chicago New England 
Manager, ative, R ative 
Gen. Sales Office Manley & Boyd J. J. Bertholet 


ates iding ® 907 Lumber Exch. 30 Hemenway St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 
Phone, Spruce 1593 Phone, State 5693 
in 
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The Largest Poplar Mill in the World. 
@ ~ 
BEEC NOW READY 
TO SAW 
Want orders for BILLS, 
Plank, Switch Ties, etc. 
to be cut to your order. 
THE DUNFEE LUMBER CO. 
Mills: Vaughan, W. Va. § CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
.. y, 
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St. Francis Delta 


Hardwoods-> emt. 


We sell only lumber cut from our own 
timber and manufactured in our own saw 
mills. This means uniformity on all orders. 


Chapman & Dewey Lumber Co. 
Sales Office, Marked Tree, Ark. 
Memphis. Tenn. Kansas City Mo. j 

















ALEXANDER BROS., Belzoni, Miss. 
Manufacturers’ F¥ardwood Lumber 


and Wholesalers 
Specialty: Band Sawn Quartered Oak and Gum, 
Also Ash, Elm, Cypress and Cottonwood. 
Mills at Memphis and Belzoni. Sales Office at Belzoni 

















You Get 
Big Value 


When We 
Ship It 


GUM 



















Gum 
Par Excellence 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Lamb-Fish 
Lumber Co. 


CHARLESTON - MISS. 
























By the Largest Hardwood Mill in the World 
FOR 
FACTORY 


GUM "sax: 


Why Not Try It! 
Geo.C.Brown&Co. 


Band Mill : PROCTOR, ARKANSAS 
Home Office : MEMPHIS, TENN. 














J. H. Emmert, president of the Pacific Lumber 
Co., has returned from the big redwood plant at 
Scotia, where a full force is turning out lumber 
at the rate of 375,000 feet a day. Stocks are low, 
but the railroad embargoes are holding back ship- 
ments to some extent so that a little more lumber 
can be piled up. A 2,000 kilowatt turbo-generator 
has been ordered to increase the supply of power. 

The Hammond Lumber Co.’s plant, at Samoa 
on Humboldt Bay, is running eight hours a day 
and has a good demand for all of its products. 
The cutting-up shop has been enlarged and facili- 
ties have been increased for the manufacture of 
redwood and fir doors. The new reinforced con- 
crete power house has been completed, with seven 
new boilers installed. A large battery of dry kilns 
is kept busy preparing lumber for shipment. 

M. L. Euphrat, manager of the Wendling Nathan 
Co., this city, has returned from a northern Cali- 
fornia trip and reports the yards buying only to 
fill in and awaiting the stabilization of prices, 
not wishing to buy on a falling market. He is 
optimistic as to the future of the fir market after 
prices have been adjusted to suit the new condi- 
tions. The transportation situation is bad, but 
he is getting a few cars from Oregon. Fir flooring 
has gone off considerably, vertical grain 1-inch 
selling at about $40 over Rail B list. 

The California Door Co. is operating its sawmill 
at Caldor full blast with an output of about 2,500,- 
000 feet a month. White and sugar pine lumber 
is being shipped to Diamond Station for drying. 
The pine box factory at that point is in full 
operation. 

The McCloud River Lumber Co. recently started 
up its new white and sugar pine sawmill at Mc- 
Cloud with two of the three bands in operation. 
There has been a delay in installing the third 
band, owing to the freight congestion. Both of 
the mills are operating with double shifts. J. H. 
Queal, president of the company, has gone to Pasa- 
dena. 

The Standard Lumber Co., under the new owner- 
ship, is rushing its preparations for operating the 
new mill at Standard so as to make up for lost 
time. Some additional land has been purchased 
adjoining the plant, so as to provide for future 
expansion. A new price list on white and sugar 
seit has been issued, including advances on some 
tems. 


The Redwood Sales Co., this city, H. W. Sin- 
nock, secretary-manager, is gradually catching up 
on eastern orders. Eastern inquiries are a little 
better. Notwithstanding the embargoes, shipments 
have been increasing. The mills still have busi- 
ness in excess of their ability to turn out dry 
stock. 


G. W. Fenwick, general manager of the Ham- 
mond Lumber Co.’s large plant at Samoa, is pay- 
ing a visit to the San Francisco office. He reports 
a demand for more redwood lumber than can be 
shipped under present conditions. 


Fred S. Palmer, manager of the domestic lum- 
ber department of the American Trading Co., this 
city, has returned from southern California. He 
found business rather quiet in that section. He 
is optimistic as to eastern business on white and 
sugar pine this year with stocks low and produc- 
tion unlikely to exceed that of last year. 


J. S. Kent, representing the Germain Co., Pitts- 
burgh, reports that after considerable delay, due 
to slow drying and embargoes, very good ship- 
ments are being made to the East. The company 
has about ten million feet to ship during the next 
few months. He expects the eastern market to 
take large quantities of California white and 
sugar pine this year. 


J. M. Carson, president of the Dolbeer & Carson 
Lumber Co., of Eureka, who is visiting the city 
office, reports that the mill is cutting about 80,000 
feet of redwood a day. Good shipments are being 
made in the domestic and export trade. 


A. W. Heavenrich, manager of the Madera Sugar 
Pine Co., who is here on a business trip, reports 
the mill running full and cutting at the rate of 
about 325,000 feet a day. The yards were almost 
bare at the opening of the season, but efforts are 
being made to get dry stock ready for shipment 
without undue delay. d 

F. O. McGavic has now located in San Francisco 
and will open an office in the First National Bank 
Building for the Western Pacific Lumber Co., of 
which he is western manager. It is a new concern, 
incorporated by the same interests as own the 
Pennsylvania Door & Sash Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., for 
the purpose of buying and selling lumber, and it 
will specialize in California pine. Mr. McGavic is 
well known to the lumber trade, having come west 
with the late S. S. Johnson from Cloquet, Minn., 
sixteen years ago, when the latter took over the 
presidency and management of the McCloud River 
Lumber Co., McCloud, Calif., and Mr. McGavic 
became its sales manager, where he continued until 
the first of the year, then going to Minneapolis 
and from there looking after the sales east of the 
Missouri River for the same concern. He severed 


his connection with the McCloud River Lumber (Co. 
a few weeks ago and came to San Francisco to ar- 
range to open the western office of the new West- 
ern Pacific Lumber Co. and will shortly move his 
family from McCloud to a new home here. 


F. B. Hutchens, general manager of the Fruit 
Growers’ Supply Co., Los Angeles, was at the com- 
pany’s San Francisco office this week in conference 
with Capt. S. M. Bump, formerly superintendent of 
the concern’s lumbering operations at Hilt, Calif., 
but who now has charge of the construction of 
the Fruit Growers’ Supply Co.’s big sawmill, box 
factory and other operations at Susanville. Mr. 
Hutchens was accompanied by A. M. Paul, his new 
assistant. The latter is an energetic young man 
of engineering and construction experience and a 
resident of Los Angeles for some years, who prom- 
ises to relieve Mr. Hutchens of some of his work 
as the managing head of what will in the near 
future be one of the greatest lumber manufacturing 
concerns in the West. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


May 24.—A reduction of approximately 10 per- 
cent in the price of all grades of lumber was an- 
nounced this week by the retail department of the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, effective at once. 
The cut amounts to $4 on common and $10 on 
uppers. This means an average saving of from 
$125 to $150 in the cost of a 5-room bungalow or 
cottage and it is expected to promote building here. 
The announcement was made by David F. Trunkey,. 
manager of the company’s retail yards, who stated 
that it was in keeping with the company’s desire to 
help reduce the high cost of living. This decrease 
follows a discount of 10 percent recently granted 
employees of the company planning to build homes, 
with 2 percent added for cash. 


The first shingle mill in this district forced to 
close because of unsatisfactory prices, car short- 
age etc., is that of the Biaine Manufacturing Co., 
at Blaine. It has closed indefinitely. No general 
curtailment or closing movement is observable here. 

W. Pettigrew and associates, Joe Galbraith and 
Harry Helliyer, are building a new shingle mill at 
Acme and the plant will be operating next week. 
Acme is an old shingle town and situated in a fine 
stand of timber. 

Both the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills and the 
Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. are cutting 
tie orders for the United Kingdom. The former is 
cutting 8,000,000 feet and the latter 2,500,000 feet. 
The whole is to be ready for shipment during or be- 
fore next December. The E. K. Wood Lumber Co. 
this week loaded the motorship Sierra with 1,- 
200,000 feet of lumber for the west coast of South 
America. In June it will load a cargo for Aus- 
tralia. Another Australian cargo and one for 
China will be shipped soon by the Puget Sound 
Sawmills & Shingle Co. if bottoms can be obtained. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


May 24.—With but few orders booked and plenty 
of inquiries out the mills are busy cutting on old 
orders. Local demand is good and prospect of good 
business locally is assured. The log market con- 
tinues high, with logs very scarce, many of the 
mills having only the cut of a day or two on hand. 
The recent forest fires destroyed considerable los- 
ging equipment as well as logs, and several of the 
mills are closed down until the log supply is nor- 
mal again. Shingles, despite the high prices and 
scarcity of cedar logs, continue low. The lath 
market is down but the demand is good. Prices 
will not go much lower. Labor is plentiful and 
with the top notch in wages being paid seems to 
be satisfied. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co., of Ludington, 
Mich., is negotiating for the purchase of the South 
Bend Mills & Timber Co.’s holding in Pacitc 
County. 


The following improvements were made during 
the last week: The Black Diamond Lumber ©o., 
Winlock, installed a new planer and other improve- 
ments that will increase its capacity 25,000 a day. 
The Mountain Lumber Company, Kelso, is building 
a new trestle several miles long to replace the one 
recently destroyed by fire. It has installed a small 
portable mill to cut the timbers. The Kelso Shinzie 
Mill Co. is replacing its old double block machiu:s 
with new uprights. It will run two shifts when it 
resumes operations. The Coal Creek Lumber ©». 
of Chehalis, is busy rebuilding its mill, It expects 
to resume operation in about sixty days. ~'° 
plant will be of modern construction thruout «14 
the capacity of the mill will be increased about ~° 
percent. L. G. Sticklin, of Chehalis, started is 
new woodworking plant the first of the week. ‘The 
lath mill and broom handle mill are running “2d 
the balance of the plant will be in operation soon. 
Lou Wade, of Toledo, has his new shingle mill r2- 
ning. Emery & Nelson, of Napavine, are instaliing 
new boilers and making other necessary repairs 
that will greatly increase capacity. 
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ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


May 22.—With the prices of all commodities 
reported falling thruout the eastern and middle 
States and at several large cities on the Pacific 
coast, Grays Harbor lumber manufacturers are ex- 
pecting a considerable drop in lumber figures, 
which had reached the highest point ever known. 
Reduction of the prices of lumber and building 
material of all kinds, they say, ought to start a 
building boom all over the country. Commenting 
on the drop in the price of lumber, Fred Hart, 
president of the Hart-Wood Lumber Co., of Ray- 
:nond, who makes his home in Portland, said while 
in Aberdeen a few days ago that it was the result 
of the Weyerhaeuser announcement some time ago 
that they would cut prices from 10 to 30 percent. 
At the time, Mr. Hart says, it was not considered 
so widespread in effect but it developed that many 
retail dealers who had orders ahead at the high 
price figures began to hedge, not knowing what 
might follow. Orders also were curtailed and 
gradually the market became affected all along the 
line. Mr. Hart says that Raymond, with new 
mills and other. enterprises developing. is enjoy- 
ing a substantial boom but that houses are very 
searce. The new steam schooner of the Hart-Wood 
Company building by the Matthews Shipbuilding 
Co., of Hoquiam, at yards in Portland, is well under 
way. She will be called the Quinault, after a 
smaller craft formerly owned by the company, sold 
during the war and afterward wrecked and lost. 

According to Raymond lumbermen who have been 
in Aberdeen, lumber shipments from the Raymond 
mills show a marked increase during the last ten 
‘ays over previous weeks. During the week end- 
ing May 10 approximately six million feet of Doug- 
las fir lumber was cleared from the docks for San 
Vedro and San Francisco, where the lumber prod 
ucts of Raymond are majnly marketed. 

T. W. Tebb, sales manager for the Pacific Lum- 
ber Agency, of Aberdeen, was taken ill while in 
Seattle on business and taken to a hospital. He is 
suffering from influenza. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


May 24.—There are quite a few disturbing fac- 
tors affecting the North Carolina pine market. 
There is a great deal of uncertainty as to just what 
is going to happen to business in the near future. 
The railroad situation is bound to have a_ de- 
pressing effect unless immediate and drastic steps 
are taken to relieve the situation. The North 
Carolina pine mills have been cut out of a large 
sales territory by embargoes. In this territory, the 
supply of lumber is very smait and good prices 
would be paid eagerly if prompt delivery could be 
assured. The local territory has been flooded with 
other woods and the same is true of the north and 
east, with quotations being made that are phenom- 
enal in their lowness after such a short period of 
inactive buying. Wholesalers and retailers hand- 
ling North Carolina pine are frank to admit they 
can not buy at prices now being quoted in the face 
of quotations received from other sections. The 
number of inquiries for good rough lumber is small 
and altho the mills down this way. have reduced 
their quotations during the last two weeks they 
have been able to secure but a very small amount 
of business. The surplus of good lumber now be- 
ing carried by the North Carolina pine mills is 
small and is not likely to be augmented very con- 
siderably because of small output due to labor 
shortage and inefficiency. The millmen still feel 
that they can afford to wait a while longer, make 
small reductions if forced to but keep the market 
from skidding. j 

Just now 4/4 edge box, edge culls and red heart, 
with box bark strips are becoming somewhat more 
‘etive. This affords an outlet for much stock. 
fluite a few cargo sales of these grades have been 
m ide during the last week for delivery in New York 
and Jersey City at prices which indicate that the 
supply of stock there is small and buyers are not 
‘verse to paying for prompt delivery. Most of 

rail mills refuse to quote to these points be- 
‘suse of embargoes. There has also been a slightly 
etter demand for framing in Baltimore and Phila- 
a ‘Iphia. Box makers in Norfolk, Baltimore and 
‘hiladelphia, who are in better position to get 
‘upplies because these points are open, have evi- 
enced a strong tendency to beat down prices 
noted by mills able to ship by rail only. There 
‘ no disposition to lower quotations on 4/4 edge 
ox, culls, and box bark strips; but the tendency is 
vather upward. There has been no improvement 
in the demand for rough stock box during the week 
nd while further concessions have been noted it 
ippears these have not been sufficient to overcome 
the competition of air dried stock, altho air dried 
elge box is selling at very close up to kiln dried 
rice now. 
i Sales of dressed North Carolina pine during the 
vere have been light but slightly larger than the 
week Previous, Y,-inch ceiling and roofers leading 
pa activity with little call for flooring, %-inch 
iling, and partition. Building prospects in this 





section are poor but it is possible labor troubles 
may be overcome and these activities again re 
sumed. Millmen as yet have not evidenced a keen 
desire to meet the competition from southwestern 
mills that have been flooding the eastern territory 
with stock at prices in some instances as much as 
$15 a thousand feet below those of North Carolina 
pine. The market has been depressed and North 
Carolina pine prices will no doubt have to be 
gradually lowered. It is hoped that embargoes will 
prevent to great extent further heavy shipments 
into this territory for a time at least. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


May 26.—Prices of lumber have fallen off some- 
what in the last few days, but a large reduction is 
not expected by the dealers for some time. Many 
retail dealers have been buying whatever they 
could get hold of and this has had a tendency 
towards lowering prices, and also builders have 
been holding back, expecting a change. With all 
this, large production has been done in the manu- 
facture of lumber and the car situation is some- 
what relieved as the freight cars are beginning to 
move more smoothly. 

The Guif Export & Transportation Co. recently 
purchased for a consideration of $800,000 the 
steamer Lake Wagstaff, which is now taking on a 
eargo of lumber at Beaumont for the first voyage 
of the Beaumont-Tampico service. It is expected 
that this vessel may soon be seen loading at the 
port of Houston. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


May 24.—Inquiries are very numerous and there 
appears to be plenty of demand, but all of the 
buyers seem to be seeking lower prices. A great 
many orders are being handled at considerable con- 
cession in prices and some items show variations of 
$3 to $5 a thousand. Cars are extremely scarce 
at many points. If all of the large mills were 
operating, the smaller mills would be getting prac- 
tically no cars at all, but the smaller mills are 
getting a fair proportion of their requirements. 
A serious shortage of stock is in sight by reason 
of the fact that a number of mills have had their 
sawmills closed for the last thirty to sixty days, 
and have been dressing out lumber on the yard as 
fast as it became dry, which is resulting in ex- 
tremely broken stocks thruout this section. If the 
sawmills continue to be closed down and the planers 
allowed to run even on short time for thirty to 
sixty days, it will result in volume of dry stock 
on hand being curtailed to a greater extent than 
ever before. There is no question about the grow- 
ing searcity of lumber. 

So many cars of lumber are tied up in the East 
shipped from this section which have been out 
thirty to sixty days, and even ninety days, and 
longer, on which returns have not been made on ac- 
count of nondelivery that it has become very diffi- 
cult for millmen to finance their operations. Sev- 
eral mills that have been sending transit cars to 
Kansas City and eastern points have received no- 
tices from their connections not to make further 
shipments until conditions have improved. and 
several of the smaller class mills are already closed 
down for this reason. 

The weather has not been favorable to opera- 
tions. In southern Arkansas mills on the Cotton 
Belt have had extraordinary hindrance by heavy 
rains, and some have been closed a week or two 
on account of inability to haul to the railroads. The 
rains have not interfered much with shipments in 
Louisiana, but considerable excess in moisture has 
rendered logging conditions slow and difficult. Some 
improvement in the labor supply has been noted 
during the past week or two, as so many mills have 
been closing. On the whole it is estimated that 
more than 50 percent of the mills have quit saw- 
ing lumber during the last several weeks. and 
unless shipping conditions improve there will not 
be more than twentv-five percent of the mill output 
of lumber in operation in the next two weeks. The 
attitude of the mills is apt to bring about a sudden 
change in the market. The greatest decline in 
price seems to be on B&better finish, but buyers 
find it difficult to get all they want. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


May 24.—For the week ended last Saturday 
twenty-one building permits totaling $685,672.75 
were issued at New Orleans, as compared with 
twenty-two permits aggregating $113,766 issued 
for the corresponding week of 1919. The com- 
parison of values is a little misleading, however, 
last week’s big total having been contributed prin- 
cipally by the issuance of a permit to the Canal- 
Commercial Trust & Savings Bank for alteration 
and repair of the Hennen Building, which will be 
occupied by the bank. This single permit covered 
$650,000, bringing the balance for miscellaneous 
building below the record of the preceding week. 

According to a story published yesterday by a 
local newspaper, lumber from Panama is to invade 
the American markets in the not distant future. 
The rise in lumber prices, it is explained has stimu- 

















You Can’t 
Beat Camp’s 


N. C. Pine 


for good selling lumber. Its 
high quality and uniform mill- 
work is traceable to our virgin 
growth timber and modernly 
equipped mills. 
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A trial order will prove it. 


Address your orders to 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
FRANKLIN, - VIRGINIA 





DAILY CAPACITY 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 
Saw Mills - 600,000 feet 





MILLS 


Franklin, Va. Arriugdale, Va. 
Wallace, N. C. 





Eastern Sales Offices: 

NEW YORK: 1214 Flat Iron Building 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Phone 982 Gramercy 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bidg.. 

E. D. WOOD, Manager 
PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, GEORGE L. 
CAMP, Manager 
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NAME that should be on your 
inquiry list for 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
American Column 


& Lumber Co. 


Brunson Building, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 


West Virginia Band Sawn 


Chestnut 


Soft Yellow Poplar Butternut 
Plain White Oak Basswood Walnut 

Plain Red Oak Cherry Sycamore 
Quart’d White Oak Maple, Beech Black Gum 
White Oak Timbers Buckeye Hickory 

and Plank Birch Ash, Hemlock 


SMALL DIMENSION STOCK 
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“i TIMBERS 


| OAK 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 


LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
* aD 

















We can make 


Immediate Delivery 


Portar BeveLeo SioinG 


AND OTHER POPLAR PRODUCTS 
C. W. BRICKLEY LUMBER Co. 


| ncorporated | 
| Brook and Bloom Sts. - Louisville. Ky. | 














A. T. Baker, res. and Treas. R. G. White, Sales Mgr. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 
Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE || CYPRESS 
LUMBER and 
GUM 


Kiln Dried, Dressed 

and Rough 
Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N. C. Eden- 
ton Planing Mills, Cap. 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:— 
Edenton, N. C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N. C. Cap. 
140,000 per day. 

General Office, EDENTON, N.C. 








OAK FLOORING - HARDWOOD TRIM 
ROUGH HARDWOODS -- WHITE PINE 
BASIC MANUFACTURING CO. 


WAYNESBORO, VA. 


MILL AND YARD, BASIC, VA. 








Northern Hardwoods; 


We want orders on the following dry stock for 
prompt shipment 
10 cars 4/4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. Unsel. Birch 
car 5/4 No. | Com oy Birch 
ear 6/4 FAS Unsel. Bire 
cars 4/4 No. 2 Com. & Str. Hard Maple 
car 4/4 Sel. & Btr. Hard Maple 
car 5/4 No. | Com. : Btr. Hard Maple 
car 4/4 No. | Com. & Btr. Soft Elm 


We solicit your inquiries by mail, or wire 


FOSTER LUMBER COMPANY, Tomahawk, Wisconsin 


---o-=— 
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Allied Sales Corporation, Inc. 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 

Handles outp f 26° mills 1 Tuscaloosa Dis- 

trict. Speciaity—Air Dried 1” and 2” Shortleat 

10 to 16 ft. Also some 








small timbers 4x4 and 
6x6. Our long suit is Short Log Run 2” Fram- 
ing—Dry and Dressed. 














HAVE YOU CUT-OVER TIMBER LANDS 
Advertise in the For Sale Department to reach 
AMERICAN 
Chicago, Ill. 


For Sale? 
buyers of farms and cut-over timber lands. 
LUMBERMAN, 481 S. Dearborn St., 


lated development of the Panamanian lumber in- 
dustry. Several of the native hardwoods, it is 
claimed, have been tested by Government engineers 
for various uses and found to compare well with 
oak and other North American hardwoods. Pan- 
ama mahogany, of the species known as bay 
mahogany, is said to be adapted for interior trim, 
while Panama cedar, comprising six varieties, is 
expected to find a market in the manufacture of 
cigar boxes and other small containers. The most 
desirable timber tracts in Panama, it is said, were 
acquired some years ago by Americans who have 
been holding them to await market developments 
that would justify development operations. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


May 24.—Most of the mills in this section had 
expected a decline but not quite so large as has 
been in effect the last few days. Operators say 
that there is absolutely no profit at present to the 
average operator. There seems to be a little better 
volume of inquiries and prices may stiffen a little 
during the next two or three weeks. Production 
by the small mills has been considerably reduced 
already and a number of the large mills are not 
running full time. Stocks are below normal at 
both the mills and in the consuming yards. 

Cc. G. Harman, of the Allied Sales Corporation, 
has just visited dealers in fifteen States and in 
Canada and finds that possibly one yard out of 
ten has a full stock and that the average will 
run about 70 percent of normal. Retail dealers 
are having a fair volume of business but not so 
good as several months ago. Most dealers will 
state that business is poor until they are pinned 
down to figures and then will say, ‘Oh well, we are 
having a fair volume of small orders but no big 
business is coming our way.” It seems that there 
is a large volume of small jobs but very few large 
jobs. 

Embargoes have practically tied up the 
lumber market to such an extent that very few 
shipments can be moved. Buyers who have orders 
not affected by embargo are placing these orders 
very cheaply and bearing the market. During the 
last week uncertainty of the shipping situation has 
had a bad effect on prices and there has been a de- 
cline of approximately $2 a thousand average. 
It is possible that lumber will decline further on 
account of yielding to the pressure to reduce prices. 
However, a slight stagnation in business will have 
a good effect on the labor situation and tightness 
in money will cause a more conservative business 
policy and less business will allow the railroads to 
clarify the transportation situation. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


May 26.—There is no southern pine market to 
speak of and the few orders now being received 
give a poor line on what the prevailing price is. 
Actual sales are no longer a criterion, for the dis- 
tributers are merely filling in to meet requirements 
of today and let the future take care of itself. 

The market still remains soft, but no one seems 
to be benefiting by it. Evidently the long looked 
for spring demand will pass by without materializ- 
ing, and it is also certain that yards will start in 
this summer with scant stocks, and this means 
that when business does open up there will be 
plenty of it. 

Mills are now getting their stocks in shape to 
take care of the situation and trading can be done 
on a normal basis. Stagnant would probably best 
describe the market. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


May 25.—The retail lumber business is rather 
dull at this time, the general stringency in the 
money market having its effect on building opera- 
tions. Retailers are getting only a fair amount 
of inquiries. Embargoes have seriously interfered 
with the distributing business, and wholesalers 
and manufacturers report that trade is light. 
Strikes in furniture plants and the tieup result- 
ing from the embargoes have hit the hardwood 
lumber consumption here and in other centers. 

The annual outing of the St. Louis Lumber 
Trade Exchange (Retailers) will take place Thurs- 
day. It will be an all-day affair. The scene of 
the outing will be Cedar Crest Country Club. The 
usual baseball game, quoits and other sports will 
be played, and of course there will be a chicken 
dinner. 

J. Carl Anderson, sales manager of the Gideon- 
Anderson Lumber & Mercantile Co.. has returned 
from a business trip to Grand Rapids. He reports 
that the warehouses of the furniture factories are 
filled with finished furniture, which they are un- 
able to ship on account of the transportation situ- 
ation. For this reason the factories are holding 
off in the buying of hardwoods, 

S. M. Barnard, of the S. M. Barnard Lumber 
Co., Vancouver, Wash., stayed off in St. Louis for 
several days on his way east. The purpose of his 
trip is to make new connections. He reports that 


there still is a good demand for fir timber and 
dimension and railroad material, but that there 
had been a falling off in the demand for the upper 
grades because of the slackening of construction. 

Because of the railroad situation, wholesalers 
are advising their mill connections in the South 
not to load any cars of southern pine in transit, 
some concerns declining to accept invoice and bills 
of lading for any more transit cars. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


May 25.—The shortage of cars is still hampering 
the shipment of stock from the Tonawandas. A 
slight improvement has been noted in the move- 
ment of freight, but shippers do not look for any 
great improvement under the congested conditions 
prevailing at most of the terminal points. 

A number of mills found themselves sufficient), 
relieved yesterday and today from the storage of 
stock, due to the shipments which they have been 
able to make during the last few days, to resume 
operations. The operators were decidedly doubt- 
ful about being able to keep going with the limited 
supply of cars which the railroads have been able 
to furnish. 

The first break in the strike at the Tonawandas 
came yesterday, when the union switchmen, who 
quit work several weeks ago, went back to work 
on the Erie Railroad. The union switchmen on the 
New York Central, who went out at the same time, 
are expected to follow, as a number of them have 
been feeling out their former employers on the 
attitude which might be assumed by. the railroad 
in the event they went back to work. 

The embargo placed on incoming shipments over 
the Central a week ago to permit the relief of the 
congestion of freight here has been raised. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


May 25.—There is very little change in the situ 
ation and any opinion is based upon the pros 
pective improvement in transportation. Orders 
come along in a desultory manner, and with so 
many shipments tied up there is little incentive 
to placing further business. The price trend is un- 
questionably downward and while there are strong 
enough arguments why this condition may only be 
temporary the fact remains that the present trend 
is all that buyers can see. Reports from many 
producing sections indicate a decided handicap in 
manufacturing operations, and wholesalers who 
have had occasion seriously to thin out their mills 
for certain stocks, particularly hardwoods, find lit- 
tle in sight, so that any improvement in the de- 
mand should under normal conditions create a 
sharp upward price reaction. 

Naturally, the lumber business is affected by the 
general business movement, which in turn is gov- 
erned by the actions of the Federal Reserve Board, 
but with such an acute scarcity in houses the feel- 
ing prevails here that the lumber and building ma- 
terial business is bound to continue on an active 
and satisfactory basis for at least several months. 
With the general tendency among banks to restrict 
credits there naturally is absent from the market 
anything indicating speculative building opera- 
tions, but there is such an insistent demand for 
houses from people who require shelter that slowly 
but surely ways are being found to finance these 
projects. One large insurance company last week 
made final arrangements for putting a large amount 
of building money in the market, which offers im- 
mediate relief. 

The chief drawback centers in the embargo situ- 
ation, and this is going to be a very serious detri- 
ment with some concerns who find themselves al 
most entirely shut off from their market. Were 
these conditions to continue only for a couple of 
weeks no complaint would be heard, because it is 
recognized that it is imperative to resort to prac: 
tically war measures in order to relieve the freigh( 
congestion. However, the agitation for putting 
lumber far down on the priority list in case per- 
mits are issued does not offer much comfort. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


May 25,.—The lumber business here is sufferin: 
from dullness, not to say extreme ennui, just as 
practically all other lines of trade are suffering 
at present. The expected building boom in Pitts 
burgh and the surrounding district has not mate- 
rialized, tho there are scattered building operations 
and here and there a few residences are being 
erected. The movement of lumber is slow in the 
retail yards and there is a general tendency toward 
softening in prices on nearly all kinds of lumber 
Southern pine seems to be the hardest hit. Hard 
wood dealers and the Pacific coast shippers, accord 
ing to reports current in best informed circles here 
are more fortunate. 

The leading wholesalers have no hesitation in 
saving they are not pleased with the outlook for 
the immediate future, altho many inquiries are be 
ing received and it is confidently expected the 
situation will show a decided improvement soon 
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Among the facts blamed for present unsatisfactory 
conditions are the railroad tieup and the switch- 
men’s unauthorized strike, the general shortage of 
both labor and materials and the feeling of uncer- 
tainty in all lines of commerce and industry. 
Enough business is being transacted now, despite 
the very apparent handicaps, that, if there should 
come a more favorable turn, and a better market 
tone a little later on, as many dealers are sure 
there will, the Pittsburgh dealers will be able to 
take full advantage of their opportunities. 

George Houston, sales manager of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., and Mr. Simpson, 
who relieved Mr. Houston at the Cleveland, Ohio, 
office, were visiting in Pittsburgh today. 

T. W. Baird has accepted a position with the 
Sabine Lumber Co. at St. Louis, Mo., and assumes 
his duties June 1. He is a brother of C. T. Baird, 
sales manager of the Germain Co., Pittsburgh. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


May 24.—During the last week the lumber busi- 
ness has been spotty, with an inclination to break 
in certain items, particularly North Carolina and 
southern pine. Buying by the yards is below 
normal, for immediate needs only, often simply 
to fill in for stock that has been bought but has 
not arrived. Many yards have enough stock for 
a time owing to the delays in the building pro- 
gram, and are holding of buying until they have 
to. Railroads even are not buying as was ex- 
pected, altho they are badly in need of the lumber. 
The only buyers who are coming up to expectation 
are certain industrials which are very busy. 

There seems to be a well founded feeling among 
the lumbermen that as no lumber to speak of is 
being held for speculation and there is an actual 
shortage, the weakening of prices at the present 
time must be temporary, and will be followed by 
an upward trend after some of the weak spots 
have been shaken out of the market. No doubt the 
lumber market is being affected by the wave of 
general reductions which is surging over the coun- 
try and causing a hesitation in general business, 





PROGRESSIVE LUMBER CoO., 
Happyvale, Ark., May 25. 
Office Memo: 
For Mr. Brown. 
Please read article in first column, 
page 59, American Lumberman, May 22. 


The above live company believes in 
calling the attention of various mem- 
bers of its staff to timely articles which 
appear in the American Lumberman. 
This only takes a minute and it often 
saves many dollars. Try it. 











but the indications are that buying will be lively 
soon, 

Building work is gaining a little momentum, 
altho some builders are laying off until they see 
more clearly what is coming. Several have pub- 
licly announced that no work would be attempted 
this summer unless there is a decided betterment 
as to prices of materials and labor. 

Neither wholesalers or retailers are doing full 
business, but all are doing something. Demand 
for hardwoods remains steady, altho there has 
been a marked falling off in the wild scramble 
for oak. Orders are being taken for much quicker 
deliveries, altho prices hold firm. The extreme 
demand for ash seems to be easing too, but prices 
have not come down beyond their proper relation 
to other hardwoods. ‘There is demand at good 
figures for all available chestnut, birch, beech, 

iple, basswood, gum, cherry, walnut and mahog- 
ny. White pine is offered more freely and sells 
readily at good prices. Spruce is strong because 
f its nearness in price to hemlock, which can not 
e secured, even at the present high prices. Cy- 
press is in good demand at high prices. There 
tre some offerings of southern pine at prices sev- 
‘ral dollars below quotations of a few weeks ago, 
ut some dealers have not made any concessions 
in price, and can sell all they can get. In North 
arolina pine prices have fluctuated most and 
nearly the entire pine is more or less affected. 
Lath are scarce and bringing high prices but 
: ‘ow recent top prices. Shingles are in good 
emand, and prices are steady. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


y 24—The $6 to $8 decline in lumber prices 
r the last thirty days is only temporary, ac- 
cording to Ed P. Boyer, a large wholesale lumber- 
man, “The market stiffened during the last week,” 
he said. “The slump was due to an embargo and 
railroad congestion,” continued Mr. Boyer. 








KANSAS CITY, MO. 


May 25—Kansas City retailers reduced their 
prices $3 to $5 last week and simultaneously 
wholesale prices on southern pine were cut here 
from $4 to $12.50. So far as the retailers are 
concerned, last week’s reduction appears to be only 
the forerunner of further revisions. With prices on 
other commodities on the toboggan, all over the 
country the lumber interests, both retail and whole- 
sale, appear to be of the opinion that it is time to 
get in line. The fir market here has been weak 
for a long time and prices have been as low as could 
be expected. There also was some softness in hard- 
woods, but until the last week no reduction in 
quoted prices, which on finish grades have now 
dropped as much as $10 with indications of some 
further revision. Western pines, redwood and 
cypress remain firm, but Idaho pine is coming free- 
ly enough now to warrant the belief that some 
weakness may develop there. Reports from the 
country indicate that there has been some improve- 
ment in retail business with better weather pre- 
vailing. The great trouble in the agricultural. dis- 
tricts in the Southwest is the lack of cars to move 
the great quantities of last year’s grain crop still 
on hand. The railroads are moving to relieve this 
situation, and this may bring an improvement in 
general business conditions. Lumbermen here say 
the embargoes are hurting their business consider- 
ably. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


May 26.—It is a case of marking time all along 
the line in this market. Quotations in northern 
pine are firm and unchanged from the lists that 
became effective in January, but jobbers here with 
Pacific coast and southern connections have re- 
ceived advices of a sagging in quotations. In 
transit cars lists of shipments from the Coast 
were received during the last week in about the 
same proportions as they have been running for 
some time, and some items in them were offered 
at moderate recessions. 

Cars for shipping lumber have been offered more 
freely lately due to additional rolling stock being 
available thru the working out of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s orders providing for the 
routing of cars held in the East to the Northwest. 
Dealers here have as a result been able to forward 
a substantial quantity of materials that had been 
standing on their order books for some time. 

The International Lumber Co. has completed its 
spring drives during which 20,000,000 feet of logs 
and pulpwood on the Rat Root and the Big and 
Little Fork rivers were brought down. The com- 
pany has 2,000,000 feet of logs hung up in the 
Rapid River owing to low water. The logs are 
driven one hundred to one hundred and fifty miles 
until they reach the Rainy River and the mills. 

The O. W. Blodgett fleet of lumber carriers is 
now on its way up the lakes for loads. Two of 
the boats are due to load at Duluth this week. 
The fleet was about three weeks late in going into 
commission this season, due to the unusual condi- 
tions in the trade and the shortage of bunker 
coal. 

Duluth interior finish plants are shipping con- 
siderable materials to points in northern Minnesota 
in connection with contracts for schools and other 
public buildings. 

H. E. Montgomery, a prominent lumberman of 
Buffalo, N. Y., was in Duluth during the last week. 
He expressed the opinion that the peak of high 
prices had been reached in all kinds of commodi- 
ties. As he saw it, the crisis has been safely passed 
and the question of the hour is to encourage pro- 
duction and to facilitate distribution. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


May 24.—State officials and employees will su- 
perintend the logging of timber this winter from 
twenty-five square miles of State owned land in 
Koochiching County, near the northern border, if 
plans being worked out are given the necessary ap- 
proval by the State calamity board. Cutting of the 
timber is considered necessary as a protective meas- 
ure against forest fires, and at two successive sales 
the State was unable to get bids for it. The plan 
is to let the cutting of the timber by contract, haul 
it to stations and there sell it to jobbers. State 
officials explain that there is no intention for the 
State to become a competitor of private concerns, 
but that the measure seems necessary in order to 
save the timber and protect other property from 
fire. 

Sawmills at Cloquet, Bemidji and International 
Falls still are down awaiting the pleasure of the 
men about coming back to work on a 10-hour 
basis. There has been some pressure from former 
employees for reopening and it is quite possible 
that some of the mills will start sawing this week. 
The big mill at Virginia and several small mills 
in other places are running. 

L. C. Bricker, with the Green River Lumber Co., 








Goldsboro 
N. C. Pine 








The sort of lumber that 
helps to gain customers 
and holds them year in 
and year out is the kind 
manufactured to meet 
high standards of qual- 
ity, and in this respect 
we know of few other 


woods that can equal 
our “Goldsboro N. C. 
Pine.” 











Every foot of our lumber 
is perfectly milled, cor- 
rectly graded and meets 
all requirements of pres- 
ent day builders. 


If you’re interested in sav- 
ing money, we can per- 
haps suggest a mixed car 
of yard items that will 
offer you exceptional val- 
ues. Drop us a line today 
and we'll gladly quote 
you prices. 











Johnson & Wimsatt 
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Baldi, Wash., was here last week, returning from 
an eastern business trip which convinced him 
that a low point has been reached in prices and 
that prices soon will be back to former levels. 

T. R. Earles, of the Earles Lumber & Shingle 
Co., Bellingham, Wash., stopped here to confer 
with lumber wholesalers in the course of an ex- 
tended business trip. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


May 24.—There has been no material change in 
the lumber market in this section for the last few 
weeks. The car situation is beginning to improve, 
but sufficient equipment is not yet available to take 
care of the immediate needs. Prices have fallen 
off but slightly in spite of the general efforts made 
to bring down building material and the demand 
continues encouraging, with more than enough 
orders to take care of the output of most of the 
mills. 

There is but little activity in the export busi- 
ness. Some few mills are continuing to supply 
certain lines of established trade in Central and 
South America and a few shipments are being made 
to England, but the bulk of the lumber is being 
disposed of in the United States. 

Labor conditions are excellent and no disturb- 


California” 
White and PR, 
Ine 


Sugar 
Fir, Spruce and Cedar 
Redwood, Western Pine 
Idaho White Pine 
and Factory Plank 


Pacific Coast Lumber 











W:-I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 





ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


General Offices, QUINCY, ILL. 








ALIFORNIA 
White Pine 


Our stock is soft and light and is 
naturally suited to 


Box, Shop and Clears 


Let us quote you prices today on future needs. 


Clover Valley Lumber Co. 


Sawmill at General Office: 
Loyalton, California RENO, NEVADA 
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Minnesota H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
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Eureka Cedar L ber & Shi 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 


gle Company 














ances have been reported. Mill managers and own- 
ers have sought to keep pace in their wage sched- 
ules with the steady mounting of prices and em- 
ployees have responded readily to the general spirit 
of good feeling. In some sections of southwest 
Louisiana it has been found practical to abandon 
night shifts, but few, if any, of the mills have 
found it expedient to close down. 








The weather has been ideal for the last few 
weeks. Rain has fallen occasionally but never in 
quantities sufficient to delay logging or to inter- 
fere with sawmill activities. 

Conditions in the retail lumber trade are also 
encouraging. Continued building activities have 


been sufficient to keep the price of lumber at a 
satisfactory figure. 








INCORPORATIONS 


DELAWARE. Wilmington—American Hon- 
eo Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $5,- 
000, R 

> ais Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated. 

Dover—Simplex Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $100,000. 

GEORGIA. Thomaston—Upson Lumber & 


Manufacturing Co., incorporated. 

IOWA. Muscatine—Collins Hill Lumber Co., 
increasing capital to $65,000. , 

Sioux City—Morningside Lumber & Millwork 
Co., incorporated; capital, $200,000. 

KENTUCKY. Pikeville—Justice-Lyons Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $160,000. 

Richmond—Savage-Smith Lumber & Coal Co., 
increasing capital from $20,000 to $40,000. 

LOUISIANA. Alexandria—Yeager Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Belair Lumber & 
General Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

New York—Bronx Window Frame & Sash Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Korn Co. increasing capital 
to $100,000. 

Cincinnati—Sumter Hardwood Co., incorpo- 
rated by Chester Korn to operate mills in South 
Carolina and Mississippi, with headquarters at 
Sumter, S. C.; capital, $100,000. 

Cuyahoga Falls—O’Connor-Schraegle Lumber 
Co., increasing capital from $10,000 to $25,000. 


OREGON. Eugene—Ball Lumber Co., incor- 
porated. 
Mabel—Oshkosh Lumber Co., incorporated. 


icin Medford Planing Mill Co., incorpo- 
ra 

w SaleisAenie Manufacturing Co., 
porated. 


TENNESSEE. Memphis—Frank A. Conkling 
Co., incorporated; wholesale. 

VIRGINIA. Berryville—Hyde County Land & 
umber Co., increasing capital from $399,000 to 
$600,900. 

Pulaski—Cheves Lumber Co., 
capital, $100,000. 

WASHINGTON, Bellingham — Deep Water 
Logging Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

Mineral—Flynn Lumber Co., incorporated. 

dl Lumber Co., incorporated; 

capital, $10,0 

Ray oan es Fir Lumber Co., incorporated. 

Seattle—Carstens & Earles, capital increased 
from $300,000 to $800,000. 

Seattle—O. P. Brown Lumber & Box Co,, in- 
corporated. 

Tacoma—Linde Shingle Co., 
ital, $20,000. 

Yakima—Cascade Lumber Co., 
ital from $1,500,000 to $1,600,000 
_WEST VIRGINIA. Elkins—Woodford Lumber 
Ce., increasing capital to $50,000 

Pasadena—Mountain Lumber Co., 
rated; capital, $100,000. 

WISCONSIN. Fond du Lac—Longdin-Brugger 
Co., increasing capital from $120,000 to $240,000. 

Milwaukee—Interstate Pattern Corporation, 
incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

Milwaukee—Wisconsin Toy Co., incorporated; 
capital, $15,000. 

Racine—Western .¥ * casi Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,0 

Wausau-—-Bissell oe Co., increasing cap- 
ital from $300,000 to $600,000. 

Jest Allis—Wisconsin Wood Rim Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $30,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Toronto—Central Canada Lumber 
Co., incorporated; offices, 402 Excelsior Life 
Building; wholesale. 


NEW VENTURES 


1OWA. Marshalltown—Centerville Timber Co., 
established lumber camp in a heavily wooded 
acreage near the Rock Valley quarry where the 
company has a large contract to furnish lumber. 

KENTUCKY. Whitesburg — Justice - Lyon 
Lumber Co. organized at Pikeville; will estab- 
lish mills on hardwood tracts purchased on the 
eastern border of the State. 


OHIO. Ironton—Clark-McKeown Lumber Co. 
organized following the purchase of a tract of 
about 1,000 acres of timberland at Center Station. 
Two mills will be installed and offices will be 
maintained in Ironton. C. B. Clarke and Emmett 


incor- 


incorporated; 


incorporated; cap- 


increasing cap- 


incorpo- 


McKeown head company. 
Dayton—Dayton Body & Cabinet Co., organ- 
ized to build truck bodies. 





PENNSYLVANIA. Erie—Irwin Lumber Co., 
opening offices in the Penn Building; wholesale 
pine and hardwood lumber. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—Aldrich Lumber 
Co., new concern. 

Olympia—W. A. Russell has organized the 
Olympia Box & Basket Co., specialize in cherry, 
grape and ef baskets. 

Seattle—W. C. Logan, ‘recently began; whole- 
sale shingles. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—Offices of the 
Moseman-Staten Lumber Co., recently organized, 
have been opened here with G. Moseman, 
secretary-treasurer, in charge. Company’s hoid- 
ings include large quantities of hardwood floor- 
ing materials which are being worked by a mill 
in Kanawha county. 

Bluefield—C. L. Seyler Lumber Co., recently 
began. 


BUSINESS CHANGES 


CALIFORNIA. Emigrant Gap—The Read 
Lumber Co. has sold mill and equipment to Lane 
Brothers, of Reno, and the mill will be moved 
to Carpenter’s Flat, one mile east. 

COLORADO. Severence—The Mawson Lum- 
ber Co. is succeeded by the Mawson-Gardner 
I.umber Co. 

GEORGIA. Alapaha—The Albemarle Lumber 
Co. has changed its name to Alapaha Lumber 
Co. 

IDAHO. Arco—The Arco Independent Lumber 
& Hardware Co. has been sold to the National 
Park Lumber Co., of Idaho Falls, and the stock 
has been added to the National Park yard here. 
The entire Independent interests have been sold 
and consolidated with the yards of the National 
Park and Gem State Lumber companies. The 
company had yards at Arco, Shelley, Paul and 
several other Idaho towns. 

ILLINOIS. Cisco—The Cisco Lumber Co. is 
row — by the Midland Lumber Co., of Free- 
port, 3 

Hammond—Bunyan & Evans have sold their 
grain, lumber and coal business at Hammond 
to the Horton Grain & Lumber Co., which also 
operates a lumber yard at Garrett, Ill., and ele- 
vators at several other points. 

Sesser—William Hutson & Co. have sold out to 
the Johnson Lumber Yard. 

INDIANA. Jasper—John Gramelspacher has 
disposed of his interest in the Jasper Desk Co. 
of this city to Louis P. Joseph. 

IOWA. Des Moines—Rees Gabriel has sold his 
lumber yard to the Cohen Bros. Co. and will 
retire from business after conducting the lumber 
vard in this city for thirty years. 

Gowrie—P. Harvey has sold out to C. J. 
Jchnson & Bro. 

KANSAS. Salina—The Lenon Planing Mill is 
succeeded by the Titus Millwork Co. 

Wichita—The G. A. Morey Lumber Co, has 
been sold to the Rock Island Lumber & Coal Co. 

KENTUCKY. Covington—Veith & Zweigart 
have sold out to the A. M. Lewin Lumber Co. 

Louisville—The Churchill-Milton Lumber Co. 
will move its mill to Mobile, Ala. 

MARYLAND. Havre de Grace—Pearson & 
Melvin are succeeded by W. Melvin. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Warwick — George M. 
Wheeler has sold his box shop to a firm of which 


Fred Saunders, of Orange, is the head. Box 
manufacture will be continued. 
MICHIGAN. Laingsburg—Emil Lee & Co. 


have sold their yard to the Sturtevant Lumber 
& Coal Co 

MINNESOTA. Blackduck— The _ Blackduck 
Lumber Co. is succeeded by the Smith-Robinson 
Lumber Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Percy—The Triangle Lumber 
Co. is succeeded by the W. W. Gary Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Adrian—The Farmers’ Lumber 
Co. is now the Farmers’ Merehants’ Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Pierce—Schwerin & Sons are 
succeeded by Schwerin Bros. 

NEW YORK. Middleport—Thomas W. Jack- 
son has sold out to George S. Bennett. 

OHIO. Ashley—W. B. Dunlap, son of a lum- 
berman at Delaware, . i has purchased the 
lumber business of J. B. Lee in Ashley 

Cincinnati—Chester F. Korn has Sousht all 
of the interests in the Korn-Conkling Co. and 
has changed the name to Korn Co. The com- 
pany has increased its capitalization to $100,009. 

OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma City—The Curtis, 
Booth & Bentley Co. is succeeded by the Curtis 
& Bentley Co. 

OREGON. Oregon City—The Jackson Lumber 
_ 2 succeeded by the Willamette River Lum- 

er Co. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Ardmore—The Ardmore 
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Lumber Co. is succeeded by the Ardmore Lum- 
ber & Hardware Co. 

TEXAS. Brazos—J. W. Lease is succeeded by 
the Brazos Lumber Co. 

VERMONT. Waitsfield and Middlesex—The 
Green Mountain Lumber Co. has sold its proper- 
ties to Frank A. O’Connell, of Boston. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Hollidays Cove and Weir- 
ton—G. L. Buchanan, doing business under the 
name of Cove Valley Lumber Co. has sold a pant 
interest to B. E. Everatt, W. I. Graham, 
Scheckler and O. C. Tallman, of Newell, W. Va 

The company will be incorporated under the old 
name with a capital of $100,000. 

WISCONSIN. Appleton—The Webster Plan- 
ing Mill Co. has been acquired by William Nema- 
check and E. P. Grignon. 

Columbus—The Badger Casket Co. has been 
reorganized and is moving its offices and factory 
from Milwaukee to Columbus. L. L. Tobin is 
president of the company. 

Milwaukee—C. A. Kuhl advises of the dissolu- 
tion of the C. A. Kuhl Lumber Co., of 1180 36th 
Street and his retirement from business. He 


goes to Los Angeles, Calif., to make his future 
home. 
WYOMING. Douglas—The Wyoming Com- 


mercial Co. has been sold to the Spear Lumber 


CASUALTIES 


MASSACHUSETTS. Cambridge — Cooperage 
plant of Revere Sugar Refinery almost totally 
destroyed by fire; loss, $59,000. 

Malden—Malden City Lumber Co., 
stroyed by fire; loss $100,000. 

MICHIGAN. Gaylord—Yuill Bros.’ lumber mill 
four miles north of here destroyed by fire; loss, 
$22,000. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Fire of unknown origin 
caused a loss of about ee in the plant of the 
Theodore Kundtz Lumber Co. 


“alta calla Lumber Co.; small loss by 
fir 


OREGON. Portland—Fire in North Portland 
destroyed planing mills and lumber yards of the 
Cc. W. Standifer Construction Co., shipbuilding; 
loss about $250,000. 

VIRGINIA. Laurel—White Lumber Co., lum- 
ber and lath mill destroyed by fire. 

WASHINGTON. Blajne—Morrison Mill Co., 
loss by fire in warehouse and lumber stock, $20,- 
000; large quantity of box shooks destroyed. 
_WISCONSIN. Sheboygan — Sheboygan Fiber 
Furniture Co., loss by fire of $40,000; covered by 
insurance, 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 24.—Final distribution 
has been ordered by the referee in bankruptcy in 
the case of L. W. Radina & Co., lumber dealers who 
failed several years ago. The liabilities were re- 
ported as $64,418 with assets of $17,000. The 
creditors have been paid 26 percent of their claims. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 25.—The_ Allen-Eaton 
Panel Co. has instituted suit against D. Appling & 
Son for $6,690 alleged to be its loss due to the 
failure of the defendants to deliver 300,000 feet 





yard de- 








of gum logs. 
CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIs., , May 24.—The Cornell 
Wood Products Co., of Cornell, Wis., has brought 


suit against C. oO. Frisbie, of Chicago, formerly 
pre sident and general manager, to recover a sum of 
$24,500 alleged to have been misappropriated. 





CANTON, OHIO, May 25.—At a mass meeting of 
the principal lumber creditors of the Reliable 
Lumber Co., of this city, an advisory committee 


was chosen composed of E. H. Stoner, of Pitts- 
burgh, George N. Comfort, of Cleveland, and W. B. 
Sisson, of Columbus. This committee then met and 
worked out a proposition which it submitted to 
the creditors for acceptance. It has been decided 
to form an incorporated company to take over the 
business, the creditors taking stock for 25 percent 
of their respective claims, the stockholders being 
limited to the creditors. The company will then 
vive notes for the remaining 75 percent of the 
claims and will assume all liabilities. The busi- 
ness will be carried on. The sales of the yard have 
heen such that the committee feels that in the 
course of a few months the claims will be con- 
siderably cut down and an advantageous sale may 
then be possible if desired. 


COMPANY EXTENDS FACILITIES 


The Wayne Machinery Co., of Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
specializing in rebuilt woodworking and iron work- 
ing machinery, has opened a branch in Louisville. 
Ky.. with a view of improving its services to the 
trade in that city, in New Albany, Jeffersonville, 
southern Indiana and in the Kentucky territory 
xenerally. The branch is in charge of L. Kenner, 
who for the last eleven years, except the period 
of his service in the army in the United States and 
in France, has been connected with the Ft. Wayne 
plant of the company. In addition to the line of 





the main plant the Louisville branch will carry 
many of the best known makes of wood and iron 
working machines and equipment. 

The Dayton, Ohio, plant of the concern has been 
in operation for two years and is in charge of H. FE. 





Hines; this plant also carrying an extensive line 
of equipment specially suited to its territory. 

At the main plant at Ft. Wayne not only a very 
comprehensive line of machines is carried but the 
concern has well equipped shops with manufactur- 
ing facilities, together with mechanics of years of 
experience. On the whole the aim of the concern 
is to make available for its patrons at each of its 
branches all the facilities of the main plant, and 
to bring to bear on every service rendered the ad- 
vantages of its years of experience in its field. 


OBITUARY 


FRANK E. LUCAS, of the F. E. Lucas Lumber 
Co., of Cherokee, Kan., died at a hospital tnere 
on May 8 following an operation for intestinal 
trouble. Mr. Lucas was born at Muscatine, la., 
53 years ago, going to Kansas when a small boy 
For twenty-five years he had been one of a 
successful retail lumber dealers of southeastern 
Kansas, was mayor of his town when he died 
and was also connected with various financial 
enterprises of his vicinity. A widow and one 
married daughter survive. 


MAJOR JOHN MOULTON, died on May 18 at 
the home of his daughter in Asheville, N. C., 
aged 84. Major Moulton was for a long time 
prominent in the lumber business of West Vir- 
ginia, and in his early days was active in Minne- 
sota lumber developments. He went to West 
Virginia in 1876. A widow, one daughter and 
two sons survive. 














MARY JEAN WELLS, the two-year-old 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Wells, of Seattle, 
Wash., died of pneumonia, following an attack 
of malignant measles, from which her twin 
sister, Mary Jane, also suffered, but is now re- 
covering. Mr. Wells is head of the H. G. Wells 
Lumber Co., of Seattle. 


TIMOTHY FOLEY, pioneer Minnesota lumber- 
man and railroad contractor, miller and wholesale 
grocer died at his home in St. Paul on May 25, 
aged 82. Mr. Foley was a native of Ontario. 
Canada, born in Lanark county, in 1838. He had 
been ill several months, 


MRS. ANNA B. MORTON, mother of Joseph 
L. Morton, of the Erie Lumber Co., Erie, Pa., 
died at the home of her daughter, Mrs. J. A. 
Rathers, in Erie, following an illness of nine 
days. She is survived by two sons, Joseph L. 
and John, of New York City, and one daughter, 
three sisters and six grandchildren. 


HARRY M. MILLER, president of Miller 
Brothers, and one of the prominent business 
men of Lebanon, Pa., died on May 10 at his home 
in that city. He had been ill for two months 
with heart trouble. He was 50 years old. 


ASHTON B. TAYLOR, for a number of years 
identified with the cypress industry in the South, 
died at his home in New York City on May 14. 
At the time of his death he was connected with 
the New York office of the Louisiana State Rice 
Milling Co. He was formerly with the St. Louis 
Cypress Co., of Houma, later with the Burton- 
Swartz Cypress Co., the Louisiana Red Cypress 
Co. and the Pine Plume Lumber Co. A widow 
and young son survive. The remains were taken 
to New Orleans for burial in Washington ceme- 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


CaL., May 22.—The Mutual Lum- 














San JACINTO, 


ber Corporation, of Los Angeles, has purchased 
timberland amounting to over 2,200 acres from 
M. G. Stone, E. C. Kennedy, G. B. Hannahs and the 


San Jacinto Lumber & Box Co. 





MEMPHIS, TENN., May 25—W. E. Elder. of Proc- 
tor, Ark.. has purchased 2,000 acres of hardwood 
east of Tallulah, La., from Judge Kent, of Forest, 
and Green & Green, of Jackson, Miss. 


NEW BERN, TENN., May 25.—W. O. Speights has 
purchased the Featherstone tract of timber con- 
sisting largely of red gum, for $4,500. 


PATENTS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States patent 
office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E. 
Burnham, patent and trade mark attorney, Conti- 
nental Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at the 
rate of 20 cents each. State number of patent and 
name of inventor when ordering: 

1,338,173. Combined saw setting and_sharpen- 
ing machine. Jacob Colley, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1,338,275. Automatic turning machine. Frank 
H. Bancroft, Gardner, Mass., assignor to P. Derby 
& Co., same place. 

End matcher. Willis 
head. David J. 


Wis. 
Cutter 
Cutter. William C. 


chendon, Mass., assignor to Baxter D. 
Son (Inc.), same place. 





S. Sherman, 
Dixon, 


Farnum, Win- 
Whitney & 
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Puget Sound Saw Mills 
& Shingle Co. 


Manufacturers of 


FIR LUMBER EXCLUSIVELY 


Saw Mill, Planing Mill 
and General O at 


South Bellingham, Wash. 





A sale is never completely made 
until it brings back a repeat order 
for more of the same stock. At 
least, that’s the way we look at 
lumber salesmanship and our 
books will show that 


90 of our shipments go to 
% REPEAT CUSTOMERS 


Could you ask for any better en- 
dorsementofa mill or its products? 
Our business hasbeenbuilt entirely 
on the basis of dependable lumber 
values and courteous service. 


Retail Yards, Factories and 
Industrials Plants 


with established standards of quality to 
maintain should give us a trial. 








REDWOOD 


FINISH SHOP TIES 

SIDING TANKSTOCK TIMBERS 
CEILING SILO STOCK TANKS 
FLOORING SQUARES PICKETS 
PATTERN FLITCHES MILL WORK 


and other Redwood products. 


Manufactured by 


UNION LUMBER CO. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 





New York Office: 
2850 Grand Central Terminal. 


Chicago Representatives: 


The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co. 














Flooring, 
Ceiling, 
Bevel 
and Finish 1. Bevel Sidin 
5 iv Zz, 
i Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles. 














WE are are mancfactaring 40,000,000 ft. annually of Idaho and West 

ern Pine at Dalkena, Washington. Sead us your inquiries. 
IDAHO WESTERN 
WHITE PINE 


PINE W special- 
All Grades — 
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SEATTLE 











Panama 


Brand 


Red Cedar 
Siding & 
Shingles 

made from one of the finest stands 


of Red Cedar Timber in the State 
of Washington. 


Panama Cedar Siding 


in the ‘‘Clear’’ grade is strictly clear 
and perfectly manufactured. 


Panama Shingles 


are full thickness, the butts are 
smooth and even and the packing is 
very carefully done. 


Panama Shinsles Are 
“Rite-Grade Inspected” 


Write us for prices 
and full particulars 


John McMaster 
Seattle, 


Shingle Co., Wash. 

















| WHITE PINE SPECIALISTS 


Special Attention: 


We havea 
complete 
stock 


California 
White and Pine 


F all Lumber 


5,6 and 8-4 No.1 and 2 Shop also 
No.1, 2 and 3 Clear. Write for prices. 


Also offer large quantities Western, Ore- 
gon and Idaho White Pine Com. and Btr.1” 
and Thicker. Also all items COAST FIR. 


Qregon-Washington Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 
835 Henry Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
iaales{ J. W. Faulkner, 837 State-Lk. Bldg., Chicago 


Sales M. J. Theisen, 406 Temple B!d., Detroit, Mich. 
Offices: | Wm. D. Mershon, 1 Madison Av., New York 








gem rerncevanseneacaesies nun toner non 


Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 








VALUE VS. CHEAPNESS 


™ You can buy a tally card for a penny or two, while 
the ‘‘Climax’’ tally book costs $1.00 per copy or 6 for 
$5.50, yet thousands of them are sold and hardwood men 
who once use them, always get them. Why? Because 
they are the best. For sample pages and description, 
address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, Man- 
hattan Bldg., 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 








LOCAL AND PERSC 





Fred Belden, of the L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co., 
Seattle, Wash., was in the city for a few days this 
week. 


Everett-Johnson 
a Chicago visitor 


Leonard E. Johnson, of tle 
Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., w 
during the week. 


An item in this column last week erroneously 
referred to C. Dale Perrin, as ‘‘personal’” manager, 
instead of personnel manager, of the Curtis Com- 
panies (Inc.), Clinton, Iowa. 


W. C. Lawton, of the Schwager-Nettleton Lumber 
Co., Seattle, Wash., was one of a quite large num- 
ber of lumbermen from the West who have been in 
the city the last week or ten days. 


R. 8S. Whiting, architectural director for the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, returned 
this week from an extended tour in the East, which 
included all the principal cities, taken for the pur- 
pose of studying the various building codes. 


L. L. Barth, vice president of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., was in Detroit, Mich., during the early 
part of this week, to attend a meeting of the 
executive committee of the National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association held there last Monday. 


A. H. Ruth, Chicago representative for the G. W. 
Jones Lumber Co., Appleton, Wis., spent a few 
days in Wisconsin last week. On Friday he at- 
tended the spring meeting of the Northern Whole- 
sale Hardwood Lumber Association, held in Mil- 
waukee. 


C. W. Pinkerton, of Ocean Park, Calif., one of 
the most active members of the Southern California 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association and a _ past 
president of that organization, will leave for the 
East in June, accompanied by his family, for an ex- 
tensive vacation. 


George B. Blackwell, president of the Blackwell 
Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash., was in the city last 
Tuesday, calling on a number of his business friends 
here. He was on his way East, where he expects 
to remain a short while looking after the inter- 
ests of his concern. 


B. W. Sawyer, general manager of the Brace & 
Hergert Mill Co., Seattle, Wash., was a visitor in 
Chicago recently. He was one of those in attend- 
ance at the big wholesalers’ meeting held here last 
week. Mr. Sawyer was also looking into business 
conditions in this territory. 


W. E. Clifford, of the Forest Products Chemical 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., spent several days in Chi- 
eago this week. Mr, Clifford has just been to New 
York attending to some business for his company 
which is very busy, and is finding the demand for 
its products steadily increasing. 


E. T. Allen, secretary of the Western Forestry 
& Conservation Association, Portland, Ore., stopped 
off in Chicago for a few hours last Wednesday on 
his way home from Washington, D. C., where he 
has spent some time in the interests of his associa- 
tion. He was accompanied by Mrs. Allen. 


Fred Larkin, prominent wholesaler of Birming- 
ham, Ala., who has been in Chicago the last couple 
of weeks assisting L. R. Putman, directing manager 
of the American Wholesale Lumber Association, 
with details connected with the organization of that 
association, has gone South in behalf of the new 
organization. 


J. A. Denison, president of the Denison Lumber 
Co. and the Maryland Lumber Co., of Hagerstown, 
Md., was in Chicago this week on his first trip 
this far West in a number of years. Mr. Denison 

vas much impressed with the progress made by 
Chicago since his last visit. He reports a fairly 
good volume of business in Maryland. 


R. Hopper, of the Hopper Lumber Co., Seattle, 
Wash., is in the city looking after his business in- 
terests in this market. Mr. Hopper came here to 
attend the organization meeting of the American 
Lumber Wholesale Association and is taking the 
opportunity of getting thoroly acquainted with 
the Chicago trade by remaining here for a couple 
of weeks. 


H. A. Batchelor, of the Strable Lumber & Salt 
Co., Saginaw, Mich., was in Chicago Monday. en- 
route home from a business trip to Nashville, Tenn. 
Mr. Batchelor is optimistic regarding the future 
of the lumber business, notwithstanding existing 
conditions that are temporarily curtailing the de- 
mand for wood products. The company with which 
he is connected is a large manufacturer of maple 
flooring. 


F. V. Dunham, field representative of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, re- 
turned to the Chicago headquarters a few days ago 
from the New England States, where he has spent 
two or three weeks investigating the standing tim- 
ber supply in that section, production of lumber 
and other things of economic interest to the lumber 
industry. 


W. A. Foster, president of the Foster-Morgan 
Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash., passed thru Chicago 
this week on his way to Michigan where he expects 
to spend some time visiting old acquaintances. Mr. 
Foster has not been back to Michigan for many 
years and is now taking a short vacation for just 
that purpose. He is very optimistic over the out- 
look for the lumber business and expects that the 
summer will bring a good volume of buying. 


SENDS OUT COPIES OF CONSTITUTION 


Sr. Louris, Mo., May 24.—The Gloor-Ortmann 
Lumber Co. is sending out to its friends copies of 
the Constitution of the United States, accompany- 
ing which is a letter containing extracts from a 
talk by John H. Kirby, president, of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, made at the 
second annual session of the American Lumber Con- 
gress. The Gloor-Ortmann Lumber Co. believes 
that everyone connected with the lumber industry 
will be able to secure an adequate idea as to the 
rights permitted for carrying on private enter- 
prises by referring to the Constitution, and hopes 
that by concerted action of the lumbermen “the 
realization of these rights will be the outcome.” 





Did you ever think whether or not the 
fellow who was going to take up yom 
work where you left off would be your 
friend by boosting you on account of 
what you had done with that piece of 
work? Would he say that you had done 
it well? Would he say that everything 
that came from you was dependable 
work and that he did not have to do 
part of your work? In other words, 
are you making friends with the fellows 
behind you as well as with the fellows 
in front of you? That is another way 
of saying that team work pays. 











GOLF ASSOCIATION TOURNAMENT 


The date for the annual golf tournament of the 
Lumbermen’s Golf Association of Chicago has been 
set as June 22, it was announced this week. The 
tournament will be held at the Beverly Hills 
Country Club, the golf course of which is judged 
to be one of the finest in the country. The direct- 
ors of the Lumbermen’s Golf Association of Chi- 
cago held a business meeting last Friday, at 
which plans for the forthcoming event began to 
take shape. 


ROPE MAKER CHANGES NAME 


KENOSHA, WIS., May 25.—Effective June 1 the 
name of the Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., of this 
city, will be changed to Macwhyte Co., but no 
change in ownership, management, or policy of the 
company is involved. George S. Whyte will con- 
tinue as president and general manager, Jessel S. 
Whyte as secretary and E. W. Reitzel as treasurer. 
For several years the products of the Macomber 
& Whyte Rope Co., wire rope, streamline wire etc.. 
have been marketed under the trade name ‘Mac- 
whyte” and the change in its name brings the 
name of the company into line with the name of 
its products. 


RETIRES AFTER 43 YEARS’ SERVICE 


JERSEY City, N. J., May 24.—At a meeting of 
the board of directors of the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Co., at which he was reélected a member of the 
board, George E. Long announced his intention to 
retire from the office of vice president of the Dixon 
concern. Thus Mr. Long terminates forty-three 
years of active connection with the company, dur- 
ing which he has risen from the position of stenog- 
rapher to those of secretary, treasurer and vice 
president in succession. He continues as a member 
of the board of directors. 

Among the Dixon people Mr. Long is called the 
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father” of silica-graphite paint, as well as the 
“daddy” of graphite lubrication. Similarly he has 
wen recognized as a thoro believer in publicity. 
idvoecating ample advertising to acquaint possible 
sers with the wide variety of Dixon products. 
These are mere outstanding features in the event- 

1 career of a man who has been eminently sue 
essful in all branches of his chosen field. 





ENTERTAINS COMPANY EMPLOYEES 


KANSAS City, Mo., May 24.—More than three 
iundred persons, employees of the local general 
offices of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. and their rela- 
tives and friends, were the guests of F. J. Ban- 
nister, vice president of the company, at Mr. Ban- 
nister’s La Cima dairy farm Saturday on the an- 
nual pienie of the employees of the company. Mr. 
Bannister’s farm, like that of R. A. Long, is one 
of the show places of the county. 

Following a picnic supper a motion picture show 


was given. One of the reels, “The Story of a 
Stick,’ was taken at the Long-Bell mills and 
showed the manufacture of lumber from the tree 


to the yard. The show was given 
floor of the big dairy barn. 
floor was cleared and an 
lance was enjoyed. 


on the upper 
After the pictures, the 
old fashioned country 


CONVENTION REQUIRES MUCH LUMBER 

They have a miniature sawmill chugging away 
at the Chicago Coliseum this week, cutting up 
lumber for seats, balconies and other things prepar- 
tory te the great Republican national convention 
which will be held there next month. A large 


crew of carpenters is on the job making things 
hum: in fact, there are so many of them that 


the little old sawmill, or rig rather, can’t always 
keep up with them and there are occasional lapses 
in the clatter of hammers while it catches up. 

The fitting up of the 1920 convention hall will 
cost Chicago $55,000, as against $23,000 expended 
in preparing the Coliseum for the historic event in 
1916. Two hundred thousand feet of lumber, fur 
nished by the Edward Hines Lumber Co., is being 
consumed in this preparation. During two days 
this week there were seventy motor trucks on 
the job delivering lumber. 


~ 


SCENE AT CHICAGO COLISEUM, BEING PREPARED FOR THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION, SHOWING HOW TWO 


JOINS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION STAFF 


Franklin H. Smith, statistician in forest products 


for the Forest Service, Washington, D. C., will on 
June 15 enter the service of the National Lumber 





FRANKLIN H. 


SMITH, 
Entering Association 


WASHINGTON, D. C.; 
Work 


Manufacturers’ Association as lumber statistician 
and economist, it is announced by Dr. Wilson Comp- 
ton, secretary-manager of the association. 

Mr. Smith is widely and favorably known thru- 
out the lumber industry and has a great acquaint- 
anceship in those governmental agencies with which 
the lumber industry comes into closest contact. 
Mr. Smith. besides having done much valuable 
work for the Forest Service in this country, some 


Be” : 
ae ‘eat Wii. We 
eb r ™. 
belt 


years ago was commissioned by the Government to 
investigate lumber trade conditions in the Far 
East, where he spent some time. 

The facilities of the National 
facturers’ Association for the compilation and 
analysis of statistics and economic information 
will be much increased bythe addition of this ex- 
pert to its staff. “It is intended,” says Dr. Comp- 
ton in making announcement of the appointment, 
“that these enlarged facilities shall be made avail- 
able to the entire lumber industry.” 


Lumber Manu- 





BASEBALL DOESN’T PAY ENOUGH 


LITTLE Rock, ARK., May 24.—The Shreveport 
club of the Texas League is trying to induce George 
Harper to leave his sawmill near Stephens, Ark., 
and play baseball with it this summer. George 
left the mill last summer one day, long enough to 
play one game of ball with the Little Rock Travel- 
lers, but the mill got him back the next day. This 
spring he worked out with the Shreveport club 
for several days and then went home to try and 
hire someone to look after his lumber interests for 
the summer. It now seems, however, that George 
has either been unable to locate the right kind of 
manager for his mill, or that he figures that with 
the oil boom treatening to break out in Columbia, 
Ouachita and Union counties any day, sawing oil 
rig material will be be more profitable than play- 
ing base ball this summer. 





HYMENEAL 


DAVIS-SPEIDEN. Announcement was made 
in Louisville last week to the effect that Edward 
L. Davis, of the Edward L. Davis Lumber Co., 
of that city, and Miss Marion Speiden, also of 
Louisville, will be married on June 2. 


WILBUR-O’NEILL. George H. Wilbur, presi- 
dent of the Wilbur Lumber Co., lineyard operator 
of Wisconsin, Indiana and Illinois, was married 
on Friday, May 21, in Chicago, to Mrs. Martha 
O'Neill. The marriage was a complete surprise 
to a large circle of friends. Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur 
returned at once to the Wilbur home in Wau- 
kesha, Wis., where they will reside. 








HUNDRED THOUSAND FEET OF LUMBER IS BEING USED 
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Cultivate the 
Farmers Trade , 


and get so close to 
them they never will 
think of building 
without thinking of 
you. You can do 
wonders along this 
line with a 


Monarch Meal 
and Feed Mill 


in your yard. Install one today and get them 
coming to you for grinding oats, rye, corn, 
buckwheat, etc., on shares. Ofttimes a farmer 
will take home a small jag of lumber or shin- 
gles with his grain and when he does you 
make two profits, 


Send for catalog today. 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., fiche?" £3 


MUNCY, PA. JJ 











PORTLAND, ORE. 


THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 





We Cater to ] 
Eastern Buyers 


who demand uniform quality and 
millwork on all orders for 


Fir, Spruce, Noble Fir 


and 
West Coast Products 


We are wholesalers and direct 
mill representatives for 500,000 
feet of lumber daily. 


Gerlinger-Anderson Co. 


506 Gerlinger 
Building, 
q Louis Gerlinger, Jr. 


Portland, Ore. 
H.J. Anderson Geo.T.Gerlinger 
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Remember! “Buehner” Spruce is worth more! 


STRAIGHT CARS 


Flooring 

Finish 

Drop Siding 
Timbers 

Dimension : 
Boards and Shiplap 


FIR AND SPRUCE 


Also MIXED CARS of above 





BUEHNER LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers 
FIR AND SPRUCE LUMBER 





1508, 1509, 1516 Yeon Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Cedar E LLING 


Cedar 
LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggins Company 
910-911 Yeon Bldg. PORTLAND, ORE. 

















HAVE YOU CUT-OVER TIMBER LANDS 
For Sale? Advertise in the For Sale Department to reach 
buyers of farms and cut-over timber-Jands. AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ml. 


BOOK ON THE USE OF CEMENT AND CONCRETE 


‘*How to Use Cement for Concrete Construc- 
tion for Town and Farm’? is the title of a book 
by H. Colin Campbell, C. E., which should be 
of the greatest value to every user of concrete, 
however limited may be the work he proposes 
to do. This book not only gives in considera- 
ble detail descriptions, illustrated with draw- 
ings, of most of the structures and conveniences 
appropriately made from cement, but it gives 
exactly the instruction and directions that will 
minimize defects and in many cases prevent 
total failures that otherwise might occur. The 
practical nature of the work is indicated by 
many incidental observations made in connec- 
tion with the various descriptions and directions, 
Evidently these are the fruit of the large prac- 
tical experience of the author, who is himself a 
farmer as well as an engineer. 

A preliminary chapter gives numerous data 
regarding cement, weights, measures etc. Under 
the title ‘‘What cement is, how to make and 
use it,’’ are set down facts and principles on 
which the successful use of cement and concrete 
is dependent. The making of forms and rein- 
forcement are gone into thoroly and numerous 
illustrations enable the reader readily to grasp 
the author’s meaning. A large part of the 
book is given over to descriptions and instrue- 
tions for the use of cement and concrete for 
particular purposes; but wherever a method or 
principle is applicable to many forms of con- 
struction it is fully explained in a way that 
makes all its applications clear to the cement 
user. 

The book contains nearly four hundred pages, 
is plentifully illustrated and the table of con- 
tents is so arranged as to make the information 
contained in its pages quickly accessible. The 
book is sold by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the 
price being $2. 


ISSUES BUILDING AND LOAN CYCLOPEDIA 


The most comprehensive work on the subject 
that has come to the attention of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN is the ‘‘ Cyclopedia of Build- 
ing, Loan and Savings Associations,’’ by Henry 
S. Rosenthal, fourth edition revised and en- 
larged. The comprehensiveness of the work is 
indicated by its subtitle, as follows: ‘‘How 
to organize and successfully conduct them; em- 
bracing the origin and history of codperative 
societies; objects and benefits of building asso- 
ciations; leagues; legislation; constitution and 
bylaws; forms and description of books, blanks 
and papers; interest and dividend tables; audit- 
ing and supervision, and a comprehensive variety 
of practical and useful information and sugges- 
tions, with special features relative to adver- 
tising.’’ 

The book was first published in 1882, and it 


-has been periodically revised since, the latest 


revision, however, before the present one being 
in 1911. This edition was completed in April 
of the present year. The book is, as its title in- 
dicates, encyclopedic in character, covering every 
phase of organization and operation of build- 
ing and loan associations. Among the espe- 
cially suggestive and helpful chapters are the 
following: Plans of associations; How to or- 
ganize; Stocks and stockholders; Duties and 
rights of members; Loans and securities; Elec- 
tion and duties of officers; Auditing; Reports. 
One chapter is given over to the answering of 
practical questions, and another to Juvenile sav- 
ings. Advertising is treated in the last chapter. 
An appendix contains a specimen constitution 
and bylaws prepared by the Ohio Building Asso- 
ciation League; a digest of the laws of that 
State bearing on building and loan associations, 
as well as a bibliography of the subject. 

There is no subject just now of more im- 
portance to lumbermen than the financing of 
home building, and experience has shown that 
the building and loan association is probably 
the best means of promoting the thrift and in- 
vestment that are needed to provide homes for 
the wage workers. This book exactly fills the 
need for a guide to lumbermen and others who 
would promote organizations in their commu- 
nities. The price of the book is $7.50 a copy, 
and it is regularly supplied by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 


NEW ZEALAND REPORT ON KAURI PINE 


The New Zealand department of forestry has 
published a report dealing with the Kauri pine 
forests of that country, past, present, and 
future. For the most part they belong to the 
past and future, for at present the area where 
this timber grows is less than half a million 
acres with a stand so small and scattered as to 
have little importance. Ninety years ago th. 
Kauri forests covered 4,000,000 acres, and the 
stumpage at that time has been estimated at 
200,000,000,000 feet. Fire has reduced those 
fine forests to the present scattered remnants. 

This is not a true pine, but is a softwood, 
very ancient geologically, belonging in the 
class with cypress and sequoia. It is often 
spoken of as the largest tree on earth. Its 
average size is not large, not exceeding three 
or four feet in diameter and seventy in height, 
but a few very large trunks are on record, the 
largest having a diameter of twenty-four feet. 
The trunk’s form is unusual, being of the same 
size from the ground nearly to the top. In some 
cases, the diameter is greater sixty feet up than 
at the base. The largest on record was esti 
mated to contain 380,000 feet of lumber, but 
it was an estimate only and not an actual cut of 
lumber. Few of these trees exceed heights of 
100 feet. 

Figured Kauri wood is speckled, and the 
specks are due to bits of bark occluded in the 
wood during the process of growth. This tree 
does not compete with American wood to any 
great extent, being scarce and not particularly 
handsome. Its most valuable product is a resin 
or gum, produced by tapping in a way similar 
to the turpentining process in southern pine 
forests, but the digging of fossil gum, a prod- 
uct of prehistoric forests, is a considerable in- 
dustry in New Zealand. This gum is used by 
varnish manufacturers. 

The New Zealand Government is considering 
planting this trees on an extensive scale, in an 
endeavor to restore the forests to their former 
extent and value. 


SHINGLE MEN IMPROVE DEALER SERVICE 


The dealers’ service bureau, shingle branch, 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
Seattle, Wash., has just issued a cireular out 
lining the helps that it offers to dealers handling 
Rite-Grade cedar shingles. The service provide: 
by the manufacturer is designed to impart 
knowledge regarding appreved methods of con- 
struction; to show the beauty obtainable thru 
a proper use of shingles; to demonstrate thei: 
economy and to help the local lumber merchant 
in his advertising. Thus far the service includes 
a distinctive homes booklet; farm buildings 
booklet; mailing inserts; newspaper electro 
types; shingle postage stamps; a beautiful sepia 
poster for display in the office, and a direct let- 
ter service. 

Incidentally the circular to which reference 
has been made offers some timely suggestion 
regarding the care of advertising matter ani 
making a record of efforts to secure business 
from a prospective customer. The circular con- 
tains also practical suggestions regarding mean- 
of obtaining building prospects and following 
them up. 

Copies of the circular and of the various deal- 
ers’ helps and services may be secured by writ- 
ing the shingle branch of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Seattle, Wash., or th: 
Shingle Agency of British Columbia, Vancouver, 
B,C, 


BP BP PPP PPP 


Immediate steps are to be taken by Pennsyi- 
vania State to secure options on wo00:' 
lands and tracts available for reforestation con- 
tiguous to existing State reserves or needed to 
protect water supplies, this policy having been 
adopted by the State forest commission, accord- 
ing to a recent dispatch from Harrisburg. 
The purchases will be outlined in the great ma- 
jority of the sixty-seven counties in the State 
and the buying will be extended over a period of 
years. A number of properties of potential 
value to the State system of reserves have been 
offered. Thousands of acres are now being 
looked over by State surveyors. 
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For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 51 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, May 27.—The northern pine market 
continues as it was, with demand slow but suffi- 
cient to cover the meager supplies forthcoming 
trom the mills. There has been no noteworthy 
change in prices during the week. 





Duluth, Minn., May 25.—The following are the 
prevailing prices on northern pine: 


Common Boards, Rough 


NG: 45. Wi Ge Oe ci cccinceacseccces $45.00@48.00 
Ae ere 46.00@49.00 
De OO Ga pietccnnctainadiones 47.00 @50.00 
18” & Wider, © tO 20° cs cccccsc 47.00@50.00 
OP Widest. 6 W020 cc ccivccs 42.00@45.00 
No. 5, 4” & wider, 6 to 20’....... «+. 32.00@35.00 


ae o- D&M 


14416’ 1820’ 
No, 1) 8% 0 $1982 $79@82 $79@82 $85@ 90 


10": os Bt 84@87 82 90@ 95 
12”... 94@97 94@97 89@92 97@102 
No. 2, 8”... 69@72 71@74 69@72 75@ 80 
10”... 71@74 73@76 70@73 76@ 81 
12”... 82@85 82@85 717@80 85 = 


55@58 60 
60 57@60 60@ 63 
Floorin 
8’ 10,12 214° 16° 18 & 20° 
Fig. 

Na i, 4”....$67@70 $72@75 $77@80 $74@77 
6”.... 69@72 74@77 77@80 77@80 

No. 2, 4%.... 57@60 62@65 67@70 64@67 
eG”. 61@64 64@67 67@70 67@70 

No. 3, 4%.... 45@48 48@51 52@55 52@55 
6”.... 49@52 50@53 52@55 52@55 

Fencing, Rough 
No. 4, 4", 6’ and longer, mixed.....$40.00@43.00 
6”, 6’ and longer, mixed..... 43.00@46.00 
No. 1 Plece Stuff, SiS1E 
0¢€ is 16° 18 & 20’ 24° 

2x 4”.. $92 $54@57 $55.00@58.00 $57@60 
ay 6”... Ga be 52@5 53.50@56.50 56@59 
2x 8"... 52@56 Segoe 54.50@57.50 





2x10”... 56@59 55@58 56.50@59.50 
2x12"... 58@61 57@60 58.00@61.00 60@63 





Minneapolis, Minn., May 24.—Trade is com- 
paratively quiet but mills seem to be shipping 
lumber as fast as they can get cars to load. The 
traffic situation is responsible for holding back 
the factory business that mills usually enjoy at 
this time. Yard trade is seasonably quiet. 





New York, May 25.—The demand is just fair. 
Shipments have come in slowly and retailers 
are not now in a strong buying mood. Prices 
hold fairly well with slightly lower tendencies. 





Buffalo, N. Y., May 26.—The deranged ship- 
ping situation holds up a good deal of trade in 
white pine and some of the local yards report 
being much behind with their orders. The up- 
per grades are in good demand, but very little 
such stock is now to be had. Intermediate 
grades are not in any large call at present. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., May 25.—The great- 
est drawback to the market is the poor freight 
facilities which the railroads are able to provide. 
Some buyers who placed orders several weeks 
ago are canceling their purchases because of 
the inability of the dealers to make shipments. 
The yards and mills are operating on a limited 
basis, still hopeful that rail facilities will soon 
right themselves. Prices are reported firm, par- 
ticularly for box and crating stock. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, May 25.—Supplies are more freely 
oitered, but freight congestion permits little new 
business being moved and wholesalers are just 
about marking time. Quotations are easier and 
the market does not possess the snap it had a 
Pw weeks ago. 





Boston, Mass., May 26.—In dimension there is 
ery little business. Prices are the same: Base, 
: 9-inch, $66; 10-inch, $67; 12-inch, $69. Re- 
ers have little demand and are holding off 
* lower prices. Random is very quiet. Nar- 
w is selling for $53, tho some ask $54; the 2x8 
se lling at $56 and $57; and the 2x10 and 2x12 
ardly selling at all, but is offered $59 to $60 
and $60 to $62. The demand for boards is not 
“t all active. Matched are selling at $60 instead 
= $65; and random covering boards go as before 
$55, holding rather steadier than the matched. 





WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, May 27.—Local trade in white cedar 
products remains dull but prices are very firm, 
as the mills report a fairly brisk country trade 
nearer home, with supplies exceedingly short. 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 24.—Cold weather 
which delayed spring farm work has held back 
trade in fence posts and retail dealers have 
not ordered any large stocks, preferring to wait 
until demand develops. The spring fencing sea- 
son now is gone and much of the normal spring 
demand will wait until fall. Pole business still 
is good and considerable winter cut stock is be- 
ing shipped. Flat cars are in fairly good supply. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, May 27.—The local hardwood market 
is quiet. Demand continues slow, but even if 
it was brisker no more business would be trans- 
acted than now, on account of the almost com- 
plete demoralization of the railroads, which 
makes shipments virtually impossible. Mill pro- 
duction in the meanwhile remains low, hampered 
by high water in the South and by labor troubles 
in the North, and stocks are not being added to. 
Altho there have been some price concessions 
here and there, prices as a general rule remain 
very firm. 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 24.—The demand 
for hardwood stocks for millwork, flooring and 
other building uses is lighter than it was some 
weeks ago. Supplies are light too, but the strike 
situation is less serious and northern mills are 
increasing their production, some of them run- 
ning quite on a normal basis. Prices are said 
to be easier on some items but there is very 
little change in the market. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 25.—There has been 
a good and steady demand for rough lumber re- 
cently and prices on such items have remained 
firm. Factories have been buying freely of 
dimension stuff. The finished grades have 
weakened from $5 to $10, however, and while 
flooring quotations have not been changed it is 
rumored that supplies now are plentiful enough 
to forecast a revision downward. Decreases 
are particularly in gum and oak. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 25.—The embargoes have 
materially cut the demand for hardwoods of all 
kinds. Locally the embargo difficulty has been 
increased by the strikes in woodworking plants, 
so that consumers are buying very little. On 
the other hand, the market remains very firm, 
indicating that the shortage in stocks is appre- 
ciated. 


New Orleans, La., May 24.—Buyers are still 
holding off to a considerable extent and high 
water conditions still holding down production. 
Manufacturers say it will be several weeks be- 
fore anything like normal output can be restored. 
Prices are slightly easier on some of the hard- 
wood items, tho the larger operators are main- 
taining quotations unchanged. 





Alexandria, La., May 24.—The hardwood mar- 
ket is not really active. The demand for oak 
and ash is very good. With one or two exceptions 
no reductions in prices are reported and the 
millmen do not feel that the several unfavorable 
conditions will last long enough to materially 
break down prevailing prices. The export move- 
ment is light but steady, and week after week 
the mills make scattered shipments. 


Louisville, Ky., May 22.—Inability to secure 
cars in which to make outbound shipments is 
giving trouble. Inquiries are fair only but prices 
are holding up nicely. There isn’t much activity 
shown in walnut lumber but a heavy demand for 
veneered walnut. Ash, elm and chestnut are 
all in fair demand but poplar and oak are the 
principal sellers. Quartered white oak, 4/4, 
FAS, is quoted at $285 to $290; red oak, $225; 
No. 1 common white, $200; red, $160; plain oak, 
4/4, FAS, $190; No. 1 common, $140; poplar, 
firsts and seconds, 4/4, $190; saps and selects, 
$165; No. 1 common, $120. 


New York, May 25.—Southern hardwoods con- 
tinue fairly strong, but there is a noticeable eas- 
ing off in prices from northern mills. Perhaps 
operating conditions in the South have prevented 
any increase in available supplies. The local de- 
mand is quiet and the difficulty of getting ship- 
ments for urgent domestic business puts the 
export situation on an extremely poor basis. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 


AND 








We now have a 
combined capacity 


Mills at: ¢ 
Best stare. one 300,000 Ft. Daily 
Yacolt, ash. 
Our new mill at 
Thornburg, on South- 
ern Pacific, is running 
full time. 


0. R. Menefee Company 
Portland, Ore. 


Ww. 64 acento, a oe ay Pa. 

— Er de rick MeNama Dei Me 1 
tativ rede c. a nver, Colo. 

Repeccsutetiocns sy. Glas. Dalek Seen 








Timbers 


STRUCTURAL AND BRIDGE 


Two Sawmills to fill your 
requirements 


“6 Service First’’ 


Write or wire for 
quotations. 


H.P. Dutton Lumber Co. 


Lumbermen’s Building, 


PORTLAND, OREGON 








Pacific Coast 
LUMBER 
Sullivan Lumber Co. 


Northwestern Bank Blidg., PORTLAND, — 


Chi Office, - - 32 So. * hi 
Sen Francisco Offic Office, 2 Set Bl Bids. 
Cleveland Office, - - 413 Pn ding 











FE ir, Spruce, Western Pine 


and Hemlock Lumber 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Eastern Yard and Factory Trade Solicited 


KALVELAGE LUMBER CO. 





| Lumbermen’s Bldg.. PORTLAND, ORE. 











PORTLAND, OREGON 
Lumbermens Building 
We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 


All orders given quick dispatch 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries 
0 OO 


MA A 
— Senet Vacant 
PMENTS VIA AL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 
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~ CALIFORNIA 








alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lum 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 




















REDWOOD 


ALBION LUMBER CO. 
Mills, Yards aud General Offices: Albion, California 
THEODORE LERCH, Sales Mér.. Hobart Bldg. San Francisco 


MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Bullding 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
WHITE PINE 
REDWOOD 











Factory and Pattern Stock 





ALL KINDS OF 
REDWOOD LUMBER 


STRAIGHT - ,MIXED CARS 


California eats ee White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling -Nathan Co. 
LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


California White Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOK 


At our Susanville, Lassen County, Cal., plant we 
carry large stocks of lumber and have a box factory 
turning out 1,500 carloads of Box Shooks annually 


Address your inquiries to 


LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


General Ofiice, San Francisco Cal 
° . 














Monadnock Bidg., 
a 


Ready for June —~ 
hipment 


500M! °/, California White 
Pine Rough No. 2 Shop and 
Better Choice Air Dried Stock 


wae SAVIDGE LUMBER COMPANY 








Hobart Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


J Redwood }, 


is just the thing for interior and exterior 
trim, siding, shingles, doors, window 
frames, lath, lumber, etc. 
Give Redwood a trial today 
Our Salesman will be glad to cali on you 


The Pacific Lumber Company 


1222 Lumb New York, 
eke CHICAGO 103 Park Ave. 














Kansas City, Grand Avenue Temple Bldg. 








Boston, Mass., May 26.—While the market 
is generally steady, there is no doubt but con- 
cessions are being made. The manufacturers 
are unwilling to purchase in view of the tieup 
of their own manufactured products. In the 
building line here there is no business to speak 
of. Prices are as before save for the secret 
concessions being made. For firsts and seconds, 
inch, they are: Quartered white oak, $300 to 
$225; plain, $220 to $230; ash, $200 to $210; pop- 
lar, $220 to $230; basswood, $165 to $175; birch, 
sap, $190 to $200; birch, red, $200 to $215; maple, 
$165 to $175; beech, $145 to $155. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 25.—The market has 
held steady thruout and prices are unchanged. 
Intimations are heard occasionally of conces- 
sions, but it has been impossible to locate them 
with sufficient definiteness to warrant any 
change in the appended quotations this week. 
Inquiry continues active, pointing to demand 
that should develop as soon as general busi- 
ness and industrial conditions become more set- 
tled. At present the transportation situation is 
so disturbed and the movement of anything not 
classed as absolutely essential and perishable 
is so restricted, and there has been such a de- 
cided curtailment of building activities because 
of the difficulty of getting material, that the 
movement is low. There is some improvement 
in the railroad situation, but officials say it 
will be months before normal is restored. Dis- 
tribution of lumber for wood consuming fac- 
tories is seriously restricted, because slow move- 
ment of freight has resulted in accumulation 
of finished goods, and credit pressure by the 
banks makes it difficult to secure extensions of 
credit for financing either an increased amount 
of undelivered goods or to buy lumber at a time 
when contraction of production is being consid- 
ered by many manufacturers. Sales were made 
last week at the following f. o. b. Cincinnati 
prices: 


QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 
6/4 S/t, 
$325 $34 
200 
240 
120 


D 


No. 1 common 
No. 2 common 
No. 3 common 
Sound Wormy 
PoOPLAR— 

Ss 


yAs 


Ne 

No. 2 common 

No. 3 common. 

Panel & Wide No. i. 
18” to 2 

Boxboards, 13” to 17” 295 ) 
Basswoop— 
TAS 135+ 

No. 1 common 110 

No. 2 common 60 


a 


No. 1 common 
No. 3 common. 
Sound Wormy 


WHITE ASH— 
FAS 


No. 1 common 
No. 2 common 


WaALNUT— 
AS 


No. 1 common...... 2 
No. 2 common 
No. 3 common 
MaPrpLeE— 
FAS 
No. 1 common 
No. 2 common 
GuM— 
Quartered Red, FAS. 2 
Quartered Red, 
No. 1 common. 
Plain Red, FAS. 
— Red, 
o. 1 common. 
Sap, Boxboards 
Sap, FAS 
Sap, No. 1 common. 
Sap, No. 2 common. 


CoTTonwoop— 


No. 1 common 
No. 2 common 
Boxboards, 13” to 17” 
Boxboards, 9” to 12” 


Baltimore, Md., May 24.—The weight of opin- 
ion seems to be that a tendency toward a con- 
traction of the movement has set in, attributable 
to the inability of the railroads to handle ship- 


ments and to a slowing down of activities tha: 
call for hardwoods. The dullness has not so far 
caused any weakening in prices. Mill stocks 
are considerably larger than they have been. 
Exports are relatively narrow, with the foreign 
buyers placing no orders unless they have ab- 
solute need for the lumber. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 26.—The hardwood de- 
mand shows a falling off and the prediction i 
made by some wholesalers that it will be on a 
hand-to-mouth basis for some time. The furni- 
ture manufacturers are largely out of the mar- 
ket. The manufacturers also find much diffi- 
culty in getting the cars to fill their orders. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, May 27.—Very little hemlock busi- 
ness is transacted on this market, both on ac- 
count of the slowness of building in developing 
and the demoralized railroad situation, which 
makes it extremely unsafe to ship. Mill stocks 
in the meanwhile are low and prices hold up 
pat well at the lower levels recently estab- 
ished. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., May 25.—Dealers 
report a slowing down in demand. There is 
practically no call for construction work of 4 
speculative nature, while the houses being built 
by persons for their individual use are com- 
paratively few, the bulk of the prevailing call 
for stock being for industrial purposes. Prices 
are holding to the list that has prevailed for 
some time, but quotations are not expected to 
hold up to the present basis if demand shall con- 
tinue to slacken, 


Boston, Mass., May 26.—The market is decid- 
edly weaker and demand has greatly fallen off. 
The eastern clipped hemlock boards, 10 to 16 
feet, are being generally offered at $53 without 
stimulating much interest. There is very little 
business in random hemlock boards, altho some 
offer them at $48. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 26.—Supplies of hemlock 
are not coming into this market to any large ex- 
tent, because of the railroad blockades as well 
as the shortage at the mills. Prices are not 
quite as strong as several weeks ago, being cut 
into by competitive woods. The volume of build- 
ing in this city makes a larger total than a year 
ago, but there is not the expected activity pre- 
vailing in the building of dwellings. 


New York, May 25.—Prices are well main- 
tained but the tendency is toward lower quo- 
tations. Mill supplies are a little better but 
manufacturers report that they are getting a 
fairly good demand from the interior of suffi- 
cient strength to offset any falling off from more 
eastern points. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Seattle, Wash., May 26.—The following prices 
paid for yard items, f. o. b. mill, were reported 
today: 
Flooring 
Pre- 
High Low vailin: 
Price Price Price 
1x4” No. 2 clear V.G......$94.00 $72.00 $74.00 
1x6” No. 2 & better 
elear S. G. Sieiwets 61.00 


Stepping 
No. 2 & better clear. .113.00 


, Ceiling 
5¢x4” No. 2 & better clear. 73.00 63.00 
Common Boards 4 eae 4 
of 33.50 33.50 
Dimension 
2x4”, 12—14’ No. 1 S&E.. 31.50 29.50 30.50 


Small eee 
4x4” 12- 6.50 30.00 


Seattle, Wash., May 22.—Gradual readjust- 
ment of fir prices, with the market declining 
to a point somewhat below the Weyerhaeuse! 
base, has had no apparent effect on produc- 
tion at the mills reporting to the West Coas' 
Lumbermen’s Association. The cut for the 
week at 131 mills was 92,249,701 feet, or 2.7 
percent below normal. The log market is hold- 
ing strong, with everything fairly well picked 
up. During the week there have been two slight 
concessions, but for most part sales are madé 
on the basis of $18, $24 and $34, as has bee! 
the case for weeks. 


Chicago, May 27.—Outside of some country 
trade which in the aggregate takes fair quan- 
tities right along, business on the local market 
is very quiet. There seems to be plenty of stock 
offered by the mills and prices have declined 
still further during the week. 
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Centralia, Wash., May 22.—The following 
prices were realized on fir and cedar products 
during the week ended May 19, 1920: 
Vertical Grain Flooring 
No. 2 No. 3 
No. 1 common common 
clear é& better ¢ better 

















Le ne ree $77.00 70.08 $68.00 
TYE adnecnecetceeweveamunesla 8.50 68.00 
ROAM (oc clues pease ee eee Meee 7320 70.00 
FIGSGO adage ade anceecacesens 81.50 70.50 
Ee ee rte Ther een Te ree 78.50 
PUSS acvicaneve bow ncacwanenes 80.50 70.50 
Slash Grain deri: 
550 (GMD cicctenseecnucodcen .00 61.00 
TSO Sc uc awkaweve ens whale ean 87.00 65.00 
SUED cccactovcssvsrcceveases 76.50 65.50 
T5LS4 BOS cacismeteresonbeses 73.50 65.50 
Vertical Grain supe 
2, es Se || RRR Ser 0.00 80.00 
1%, 114, SMT Gg! ovuc5 Fi oleae iee.-e6 <s6e 92:00 82.00 
erent No. 2 Clear and Better S4S 
16 uk cae aaa ens Gaia ts So Wa 75.00 
SG” padi cs taaeass can bawas 82.00 76.00 
= i, 8 MEE 665 acct scuceeen 83.00 77.00 
ireectanis wig Ge Glan ities? Ware 80 8 oe 85.00 79.00 
11, "ail 14%x4 and OP vwecsse ned 84.00 78.00 
1% and T4260, 5, 10, 32". 2.2... 86.00 80.00 
Bee CK KRewECEEC ORO ONE HEHE S 81.00 75.00 
.00 76.00 
56.00 
56.50 
57.00 
61.00 
60.50 
__ 64.50 
63.00 
65.50 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
No. 2 
aa common 
BO WRN Sl aks s ovk re Seeelecasces 37.00 34.00 
1x4 and 6” 32.00 
1x8 and 10” 33.50 
RI ctwantnds 0040s eta e se wed 34.00 
PCE OU BE we 0 os tcceecw cute 35.50 
PIO ci vce cur sdsnewe Sevens 36.00 
1%x8 and 10” 35.50 
1g a | rear ee 36.00 
Common Dimension, SIS1E, 12° 
2x2 RUPE hick eccekteaecieles ens + (ee 3/50 30.50 
2x kit Z 27.50 
27.00 
28.00 
28.50 
30.00 
31.00 
33.00 
35.00 
26.50 
27.50 
28.50 
29.50 
30.50 
5 35.50 
‘common Plank and Small Timbers 
Select 
common common 
3x3”, SISIR OF BGS. I2" oo cass, 31.00 34.00 
3x6, 4x4 and 4x6”, S48, 12’..... 30.50 33.50 
3x8 and 4x8”, S48, 12” NOE Cre 31.00 34.00 
3x10, 3x12, 4x10”, S48, 12’..... 32.00 35.00 
Common Timbers, 32’ and “er, Rough 
Ne, Select 
i BM common 
Are Gt Oe re cis see arerncs avers $29.00 $32.00 
TOXLO QMO) Sethe 66 cca ces eeees 30.00 33.00 
PEREE s/ate agate ree acc uree a He 30.50 33.50 
PER win cane maelawew cece eee 31.00 34.50 
Ore eee eerie 36.00 
MMRMNE. Being Baas wie Wee wr eo 34.50 37.50 
MME Kap Ren Oe Ka Re etaea Hs cee 36.50 39.50 
24x24” EAT eT Perr 42.00 
Ratio”, SEO 40 wcssceccccsss Gawe 35.00 
12x12” 42 to 50’...........+- 38,00 41.00 
Beatie, CeO NOE mess weeds oss 45.00 48.00 
12 See! CP Wy IO ev niee esate 50.00 53.00 
12x12”, 72 to z=. sie eine sca Ree en's 58.00 61.00 
12 12" We AO: OO od oe edie 6s 68.00 71.00 
12x19”. 92 to 100 . EER ere 80.00 83.00 
12x12”, 32’ and under S4S...... 32.00 35.00 
Car Material 
2x6", 9’ 6” No. 1 common S/L car 
_ der king Pee eee re 38.00 
815x9%", 40’ select com. rough 
RED dsc lora gal mamas wis ROS 4 45.00 
8x17”, 30’ rough stringers...... 00 
éx16”", 28° rough stringers...... 34.00 
‘ So CHROME WN s bie cen en ecw ne' 
Western Hemlock, Common Boards, SIStE, 12” 
0. 2 
éiaane n common 
lx 2 and Wocinte cao ou suhag anne $34.00 
RES aera Mure mere area eee: ee 35.00 32.00 
ERO te eer earac aaa oe ness 32.50 
ox Ss and MT ceed celacckte nee 36.50 33.50 
RMRaT cine a dee Haat ead 37.00 34.00 
‘Red Cedar, Common Boards oe ae 7 
NO. 
1 om me on commen 
ax B Widieisbs Cy elenige vers alneoe aan ae $32.50 
Bo ap YS te tN exs tor wannwee'Sh wn 36.00 33.00 
Bes PO Nets Osis s anes ole wae 6 KA 37.00 34.00 
Sg. OSHS Ssleit eines cwaraere eelad 38.00 35.00 
Be saan chairs ered eee- 39.00 36.00 
Red Cedar Siding 
Y xan Clear No. 2 
i Sy ER ET ee Perr $60.00 


PEERS a rciwaie Sule emcee make 66.00 61.50 








Shingles 

Per square PerM 
cpl SOP LEE CRS TE ee $ 3.50 $ 3.85 
GN sid ta Sains os oh 60lKes Caw s wRG 4.40 5.00 
COMMING CRORES ccc ccceccsescune 3.10 3.50 
COR WEEE oes. ccrcnareeceves 1.85 2.00 
No. 2 No. $ 
PAP staves cece ‘i $27.00 $18.00 
eres 27.00 18 re 

Hemlock mill run.. 18.0 





cece $36.00 to 45:00 


Portland, Ore., May 22.—The fir market con- 
tinues uncertain, with a poor demand for yard 
stock, a lighter call for export stuff, especially 
from the Orient, and cutting and industrial stock 
business being interfered with by the serious 
ear shortage. Several mills in western Wash- 
ington have shut down because of inability to 
move the output. The demand for spruce is 
strong, however, and there is no trouble dispos- 
ing of all that can be shipped. The demand for 
western pines also continues active and mills are 
compelled to refuse orders because of inability 
to get cars for movements. The demand for 
lower grade industrial is particularly strong. 
Red cedar shingles showed an improvement dur- 
ing the week, with stars now quoted at $4.25 
to the trade and clears at $5.50. Many orders 
came in by wire from the central States when 
the shingle prices hit bedrock last week, but 
not a few came too late to take advantage of 
the slump. Cedar logs are not declining in sym- 
pathy with the shingle market, producers say- 
ing that the logs will make perfectly fine siding 
if not wanted by the shingle trade. And it is 
understood that some mills have already started 
using them for that purpose. 





Kansas City, Mo., May 25.—There has been a 
considerable decrease in the supply of transit 
cars, but there are still plenty for the condition 
of the market. Decrease in demand has re- 
sulted in a little further weakening down to $10 
and $12 over for dimension. Uppers generally 
are around $35 over. The Weyerhaeuser list 
is about the top of the market here. Dealers 
say if the transit line be further decreased, the 
market will be brought back to a firmer condi- 
tion, as fir prices rule generally lower than south- 
ern pine. 





Boston, Mass., May 26.—Fir prices are weak- 
ening but without producing any more business. 
Local yardmen refuse to make more purchases 
till the bottom of the drop is reached. Rail- 
road conditions are having their effect. Prices 
now are: No. 1, vertical grain, 1x4, $95 to $98; 
No. 2, vertical grain, $92 to $95; No. 3, $83 to 
$85; partition, No. 2 clear and better, 1x4, $85 to 
$87. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 26.—Fir prices have fallen 
to a point which recommend this wood over some 
others, but nevertheless the buyers are not feel- 
ing confident enough of the market to make 
many purchases. Railroad embargoes have cut 
off the shipments to a large extent, but it is pos- 
sible to get all the lumber that is wanted. The 
mills complain of a growing shortage of cars 
which may still further curtail production. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., May 24.—Some orders are 
coming in right along, but the business is rated 
comparatively quiet and the mills are taking 
advantage of the lull to build up their assort- 
ments. Car supply is fair and shipments are 
moving steadily to unembargoed points. Prices 
are said to be unchanged, but very firm. 


Chicago, May 27.—No change in the cypress 
market is reported. Receipts have undergone 
very little expansion over recent weeks; demand 
continues small but prices are strong. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 25.—Prices on cypress 
are practically unchanged and very firm. There 
was a better movement last week, but trans- 
portation conditions continue unfavorable. In- 
quiries have been more numerous and demand 
by retailers is encouraging. There has been 
more interest shown by the country trade, in- 
dicating preparations for farm improvements 
and fencing. City demand is running largely 
to shop grades. Prices on actual sales last 
week, f. o. b. Cincinnati, follow: 


4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 


PM haces acnken kaa ous $150 $155 $155 $160 
GD eccincseccccoes 128 133 133 140 
PD sicvasacenvarres 95 105 105 110 
No. 1 common........ 72 72 72 72 
No. 2 common........ 67 67 67 67 


Kansas City, Mo., May 25.—The demand for 
cypress is not heavy and stock is a little more 
plentiful, but there still are enough orders at 
the mills, in view of the scarcity of dry stock, 
to keep the list firm. 
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CHEERFUL CHARLIE 
—Hire Him— 


1000 Freight Tariffs In One 


The LUMBERMAN’S FREIGHT 
RATE GUIDE is a compilation of 
the lowest available rates with 
routes, etc., on Lumber and Shin- 
gles from Pacific Coast points to 
all destinations in the United 
States and Canada and it is now in 
use by more than 700 Manufactur- 
ers and Distributors of these prod- 
ucts. It is compiled by expert rate 
men from the most complete file 
of Lumber tariffs in the United 
States (except I. C. C. file) and is 
maintained strictly up-to-date by an 
efficient correction service. The 
RATE GUIDE is arranged in loose 
leaf form, in a substantial canvas 
bound post-binder, indexed by 
States or Provinces alphabetically. 
The 20th edition is now ready for 
distribution and can be purchased 
either in complete book at $100 per 
year or in state units at $4.50 per 
single state with graduated reduc- 
tions per state where more than one 
state is desired. 


Compiled and distributed by 


PACIFIC COAST SHIPPERS ASS’N. 


1121 White Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 








FUSSY FRANK 
—Fire Him— 
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Do It With Gravity 


If you are using the obsolete 
hand-to-hand method of handling 
your lumber, you are wasting time 
and money. Dow Gravity Con- 
veyors save thiswaste. They move 
your lumber, all sizes and shapes, 
at absolutely no cost, quickly, 
easily, dependably. No unneces- 
sary steps, no holding up of trucks 
or freight cars. A continual sav- 
ing year after year which pays for 
their original cost many times over, 


Send for full particulars. 


DOW WIRE AND IRON 
WORKS 
INCORPORATED 


LOUISVILLE, 
KENTUCKY. 











is the time to 
economize 
on logging 
camps — use 


Beith byt ae fh Tents 
MMH ND Iii 


They save time, labor, money and lumber and can 
be easily and quickly moved. We make Tents of all 
kinds and sizes for loggers and millmen. 

Our line also embraces —_— Wagon Covers, 
Flys, Canvas Curtains, Feed Bags 





Let us submit you estimates. 


United States Tent & Awning Co. 


219 N. Desplaines St. CHICAGO 














Retailers 


Who Advertise 


say there is nothing 
that brings better re- 
turns than a little 
money invested in 





No. 1 


Carpenters Aprons 


Ours are made to render a real service 

and therefore are good advertisements. Let us 

quote you prices and send descriptive catalog. 
ANTON ACKERMAN CO. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 








St. Louis, Mo., May 25.—The cypress market 
continues firm at unchanged prices. There still 
is a good demand, altho there is a slackening 
in the call from the retail yards, as they seem 
to have the impression that prices will decline. 


Alexandria, La., May 24.—The cypress market 
shows signs of returning strength and inquiries 
and orders are just about as heavy as before the 
recent slight slump of two weeks ago. Produc- 
tion is slightly below normal and there is a 
shortage of dry stocks. Prices do not show any 
signs of breaking. Industrial and traffic condi- 
tions are very bad and make it difficult to do 
business. 


Baltimore, Md., May 24.—Neither buyers nor 
producers are disposed to force business, the 
former showing rather moderate wants and the 
latter professing to have no extensive accumu- 
lations. The users of cypress are not buying 
for future requirements. The volume of busi- 
ness, of course, has also been held down by the 
railroad situation. 


New York, May 25.—The volume of stock of- 
fered is limited, and while prices respond slowly 
they are better maintained than in other lines. 
There are only limited supplies of cypress of- 
fered. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 26.—The bad weather in 
the neighborhood of the mills and also the rail 
embargoes are putting a damper on the cypress 
trade. The mills have little lumber in condition 
to ship and wholesalers find the situation dis- 
couraging, altho they report that prices are 
strong when sales can be made. 


Boston, Mass., May 26.—The cypress market 
is fairly firm. Price cutting or concessions of 
any sort are not at all in evidence. There is 
not much business passing. The manufacturing 
consumers are disinclined to stock up in the face 
of possible inability to move their products. 
Prices current are: FAS, 4/4, $145 to $150; 8/4, 
$160 to $165; selects, 4/4, $130 to $135; 8/4, $145 
to $150; No. 1 shop, 4/4, $105 to $108; 8/4, $120 to 
$1238. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, May 25.—Inquiries are few and lack 
of equipment interferes seriously with ship- 
ments. Yard supplies are fair, and while some 
business from box manufacturers is being 
figured upon, the actual orders are limited. 


Baltimore, Md., May 24.—A large part of North 
Carolina pine territory is embargoed, so that the 
wholesalers here find themselves cut out of so 
much business, with further contraction in the 
local demand. Some consumers here have 
stopped buying for the time being. A large pro- 
portion of these have already placed enough 
orders to see them thru for a time. Commitments 
are entered into only to meet immediate needs. 
Some readjustments in prices have taken place, 
but apply only to certain grades and are limited 
in their efforts. 





Buffalo, N. Y., May 26.—The volume of trade 
in North Carolina pine is much smaller than 
usual at this season. It is, of course, almost im- 
possible for the dealers to ship into much of 
their accustomed territory, and the decline in 
prices which has lately occurred has added to the 
feeling of caution among the retailers. Factory 
buying has dwindled greatly owing to the traffic 
difficulties, which are about as aggravating at 
present as they were a week or two ago. 


Norfolk, Va., May 24. coca  _ueateaaee prices for North Carolina pine have 


been obtained "t. o. b. Norfol 


Boston, Mass., May 26.—Hardly any business 
is passing. The most notable feature of the 
market last week was the drop in roofers. They 
are now being offered as low as $52 for six-inch 
and there are rumors of business at even less, 
But at such reductions they are practically go- 
ing begging. In rough edge there is no business 
and it is offered lower with a wide range. Many 
shipments are still overdue. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, May 27.—There is a good factory de- 
mand for western pine shop lumber, but very 
little of it is obtainable, either from the Inland 
Empire or from California and southern Oregon, 
and prices on this class of stuff are very firm. 
Lower grades are in fair supply, however, but 
there is very little demand and prices are lower. 


Spokane, Wash., May 22.—Prices remain about 
the same. The volume of business during the 
week has been light and the number of orders 
smaller than earlier in the spring. The car short- 
age in the Inland Empire is reported to be less 
serious than on the Pacific coast. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 25.—Strength has been 
well maintained in western pines prices, tho de- 
mand is not what it has been. Boards are a 
little weaker, prices here being quoted at $15 to 
$17 over on No. 2 and $12 to $15 on No. 3 Idaho 
pine; but California pine is scarce and prices 
have been held very firm. 


REDWOOD 


Kansas City, Mo., May 25.—Redwood is easier 
to get now than it has been for months, tho it is 
not plentiful enough to cause any weakening in 
prices. Dry stock is very hard to get and buyers 
find it difficult to get cars as wanted. There is 
a good demand for siding and 4-inch is compari- 
tively plentiful, but wide siding still is scarce. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, May 27.—There has been no change 
in the shingle market locally. Both red and 
white cedars find a limited demand, the latter 
on account of the very low prices for the former. 
The lath situation also remains unchanged. 





Seattle, Wash., May 22.—Extensive shutdowns 
of red cedar mills in Washington, Oregon and 
British Columbia have reacted on the shingle 
market, until the week closes with stars steady 
and clears strong and higher. The shutdowns 
in Washington and Oregon affect 65 to 70 per- 
cent of machine capacity, and in British Colum- 
bia 30 percent. Cedar logs are fairly firm on 
the $40 base for stock carrying 10 percent lum- 
ber. A raft sold locally at $2 off. Log prices 
are reported to be lower on the Columbia River. 
Quotations to the trade: 

Stand. M_ Stand. Sq. Rite-Grade 
Extra stars....$4.25@4.40 $3.85@4.00 $3.90@4.15 
Extra clears .. 5.40@5.50 4.90@5.10 5.00@5.20 

From advices received by the shingle branch 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 
the Rite-Grade thousand pack is about cleaned 
up, there being about fifteen cars only on hand. 
All Rite-Grade mills are now packing exclu- 
sively by the square. 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 24.—Building demand 
is still light and the market continues weak, but 
shipments of shingles now are considerably less 
in volume and the supply in transit cars is no 
problem. Neither is the accumulation of shingles 
in cars at Minnesota Transfer, tho this is some- 
what over the normal. Owing to light produc- 
tion a stronger turn in the market is expected 
soon, 
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St. Louis, Mo., May 25.—The price of shingles, 
thousand pack, Pacific coast base, in this mar- 
ket is $5.20 for clears and $4.10 for stars. The 
market is slightly steadier, altho there is hardly 
any buying here. 





New Orleans, La., May 24.—Shingle demand 
is rated quiet and the cypress mills are grad- 
ually accumulating stock for fall and summer 
selling. There is no report of price concessions 
on the cypress product either in lath or shingles. 
Lath are in fair request only. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., May 25.—Demand is 
showing less signs of activity than at any time 
this spring and stock is accumulating in larger 
quantities than usual. The surplus in stock has 
tended towards further decreases in quotations, 
clears being quoted at $6.73 and stars at $5.50, 
local basis. Similar conditions are reported in 
eonnection with other. Coast woods. 





Boston, Mass., May 26.—The lath market is 
weakening. The nominal quotations are $15 for 
15-inch and $14 for 14-inch, but the latter are 
going begging at $12.50 and the wider are not 
selling at all. This applies to local demand. 
There is not a heavy demand for furring. The 
2-inch sells at $53 and the 3-inch sells hardly 
at all, and at most at $50. The shingle trade is 
very dull. The market is fairly firm. Prices are, 
for whites extras, $8.75 to $9; clears, $8.25 to 
$8.50. The lower prices prevail. Prices for reds 
show wide variation. For the British Columbias 
the price is $8 a thousand and for Washing- 
tonians, $7.37 to $7.50. No clapboards are on 
offer. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 26.—The red cedar shingle 
market remains quiet, with no change in prices 
for the last week. Extra clears are quoted at 
$7.04 and stars at $5.61. The number of transit 
ears is not large, but dealers are able to pick up 
enough shingles to meet their requirements. 
They are afraid to buy largely, for fear that a 
break may occur. Lath are stronger than a few 
weeks ago, but are still much below former 
figures. 


Baltimore, Md., May 24.—Some marked reduc- 
tions are reported to have been made on lath, 
which are down to perhaps $12 on some grades. 
Shingles are fairly firm, with the demand about 
as free as could be expected under the circum- 
stances. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 25.—There is no improve- 
ment in the shingle market. Demand is slow, 
and there is such dullness in the house building 
industry that no relief is in sight. Fortunately 
distributers here are not carrying heavy stocks 
and while the price situation is easier because 
of lack of interest by consumers, the market is 
essentially a nominal one. Lath show increasing 
activity and prices are firmer than they were a 
week ago, No. 1, %-inch pine stocks bringing 
317.50 and $18. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, May 27.—The local market for south- 
ern pine remains very quiet. About the only 
business now transacted is in railroad material, 
for which there exists a large demand. Prices 
have receded still further during the week. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 25.—While some of the 
mills have been trying very hard to keep prices 
steady, most of the manufacturers eased off on 
Southern pine quotations late last week to the 
extent of $4 to $12.50. Edge grain flooring gen- 
erally is firm around $115, mill basis, but flat 
has dropped to $87.50 for B and $77.50 for No. 1 
common. Boards were reduced generally about 
$5 and dimension about $4. Timbers remained 
generally firm at the prices quoted all winter. 
The demand for southern pine is very slow and 
transit cars frequently sell for considerably less 
than the mill basis prices. There was an in- 
crease in the number of transits last week and 
this fact contributed to the weakness of the mar- 
ket. The big mills say they still have consider- 
able business to ship and they are not urging 
buyers strongly for the present. 





_ St. Louis, Mo., May 25.—There still is very 
little demand for southern pine, and further price 
declines are noted. The embargo resulting from 
the switchmen’s strike is the biggest deterrent 
factor in the trade. Dealers are holding off in 
the hope that prices will be still lower, and re- 
Ports are that they are drawing from one 
another’s stocks to meet such local demand as 


there is. Reports from salesmen are that stocks 
in hands of retailers are not heavy, and that it 
will not be long before they will be forecd into 
the market, if there is any demand at all. Lo- 
cally the trade is dull. 


New Orleans, La., May 24.—No very note- 
worthy change is reported, demand running com- 
paratively light, the bookings for last week ap- 
proximating those for the preceding week in 
volume, while production and shipments fell off 
slightly, the first probably due to unfavorable 
weather in parts of the belt, and the latter due 
to transport conditions. Prices on some items 
are weaker, and local retailers have reported 
some concessions. The concessions apply to only 
a few items on which some of the mills are 
carrying overstock. 


Boston, Mass., May 26.—There has been a 
noticeable falling off in trade, in spite of the 
weakening of prices. Prices show wide varia- 
tions. Flooring 1x4, is offered, A, $139 to $145, 
B, $136 to $139; C, $119 to $125; partition, B&bet- 


ter, $107 to $119. No. 2 common has taken a 
tumble, being purchasable as low as $52. 


New York, May 25.—There is little snap to the 
longleaf situation. Whatever business is under 
consideration is not for early placing. The gen- 
eral lumber situation has fully affected southern 
pine, and until the atmosphere clears it is evi- 
dent that business will continue on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 26.—Not much business is 
being done in southern pine, since it is quite 
difficult to get the lumber delivered either from 
the mill or local yard. In such circumstances it 
is discouraging to both seller and buyer to at- 
tempt to do business. Prices are showing little 
change, being in most grades about the same as 
a week ago. 





Baltimore, Md., May 24.—Producers informing 
their cbnnections that they have lumber on hand 
are decidedly more numerous than some time 
ago, but members of the trade who have visited 
the producing sections state that the assort- 





The Economical Way 


The Miami Pole and Lumber 
Trailer is the most practical and 
the most economical hauling unit 
for handling long heavy loads of lum- 
ber. It is built to withstand tremendous 
strains and designed especially for this hard 
hauling service. Oversize and overstrength 
in every part, with a margin of safety of 
from 100 to 700 percent at all vital points. 
Miami Trailers for lumber service are built 
in one, two, three and six tons capacity. 






WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, PRICES AND 
NAME OF NEAREST DEALER. 


to Haul Lumber 







ee 
TROY.OHIO, U.S.A. 


Trailers 





THE MIAMI TRAILER COMPANY 


BOX GL-53, TROY, OHIO, U.S. A. 











A Side-Line That Pays Two Profits 


Dealers interested in selling more lumber will find . 
farmers ready to buy our hardware for making 


Ty 
Combination Hay Racks, 5 
Grain Beds and Stock Racks 


and every set of ““A-P” Special Hardware you sell means 
a sale of lumber, Both sales will carry good profits. Or 
you can sell the wagon beds complete by having your 


men build them in idle time. 





Write us for details on the money- 
Li prop sas ‘or | L a 1 


Allith-Prouty Company, Dept. 131, Danville, Illinois 
Manufacturers of Door Hangers and Tracks, Overhead Carrters, Fire Deor and Garage Door Hardware, Spring Hinges, Rolling Ladders, Hardware Specialties. 
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A Complete Set ot Allith Special 
Hardware for Combination Bed 
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ments held at points of production appear to be 
decidedly limited. The range of prices is well 
sustained, tho the volume of business appears 
to have undergone some further contraction. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 25.—The revival of ac- 
tivity in the yellow pine end of the market in- 
dicated around the middle of the month, was not 
sustained last week, and distribution has settled 
back to about what it was before the settlement 
of the wage scale in the building trades. The 
spurt that followed that adjustment did not 
carry much beyond completion of unfinished 
buildings, only a few contracts for large in- 
dustrial extensions having appeared in the new 
lists. This has caused a weakening in flooring, 
which had been a strong feature of the market 
for months. In contrast, finish continues to re- 
sist pressure, and almost every grade is selling 
higher than it did a week ago. Dimension is 
irregular. Transit car trade is hit hard bY the 
railroad maladjustment, and where sacrifice in 
price has not been made more money is being 
tied up in storage charges than some of the lum- 
ber shipments can well stand. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., May 24.—Following is a 
recapitulation of prices received during the two 
weeks beginning May 10 and ended May 22, inclu- 
sive: 

Week 
Ended 
May 15 


Week 

Ended 

May 22 

Flooring 

1x4 B&better rift $110.00 

B&bett 90.99 
No. 1 common 
No. 2 commen 


5/4x4 No. 2 common 
5/4x3 agg pee heart 


1x3 Pie 
B&better flat 
No. 1 common flat 
2 common flat.. 
1x6 No. 


5/4x6 No. 


1x6 No. 2 common 
1x4 B&better 
No. 1 common 


No. 
9/16x3% eo 
o. 1 common.. 
Ne 2 common ... 
7/16x3% seg genet . 
o. 1 common.... 
NS. 2 common.... 


Siding 


1x6 B&better novelty .......... 
No. 1 common novelty...... 
No. 2 common novelty...... 
No. 3 & cull... 

B&better bevel 

No. 1 common bevel.. 

No. 2 common bevel 

%x6 B&better square edge 
No. 1 common square edge 
No. 2 common square edge 


Roofers 


1x6 No. 2 common 
1x6 & 8” No. 3 common 


B&better— 


12 rough 
32 SORER. <es0000 
6/4x6 to 12 rough 
No. 1 common— 
lx 5 D4S 


5/4x6 to 12 D4S ... 


No. 2 common— 
ix 5 D4S 


1x 8 D4S. 
1x 8 rough . 


2 D4s. 
4/4 & 5/4 to 12 rough.. 
No. 3 common— 
lx 6 D2 
12° 't0 WEISS oon nss ss 


Other grades— 
1x 4 to 12 No. 3 & cull S28... 
Mill run K. D. rough.......... 
Mill run green rough.......... 


Shingles 

4x18 No. 6.40 

No. nea 
4x16 No. 
No. 

SEUGS: Wo... F GIPVCRSs ois v05.6i8cs sacs 

Lath 


4’ No. 1 standard K. D 
4’ No. 1 standard green 


2.77 


13.00 
8.21 


NA SUH De 
ON OVUM WI0 


The following summary depicts the price 
movement at the southern pine mill and dis- 
tributing centers named in the subsequent price 
reports, on which these averages are based: 

No. of Average No. of Average 
d Ad- De- D 


cline 


$5.73 


vances vance. clines 

Hattiesburg, Miss. 29 $4.37 68 

Alexandria, La.... 13 5.29 46 5.95 

Kansas City, Mo.. 36 217 48 4.37 
The following are the average prices taken 
from sales reported on the dates indicated in the 
sections named. An asterisk (*) following the 
quotation indicates an advance over the price 
given in the foregoing report and a dagger (7) 


denotes a decline. 
Birming- Hatties- Alex- Kansas 
h burg, andria, 
Miss. 
May 22 


1x3” EG A $143.75" 


1x6” No. 
No. 
No. 


4x6” B&better 
Se” BOR  Biavdécsonsrcsans 


Drop Siding 
1x4 or s 


B&better rough: 
1x6 to 12” 
ae case 





117.75+ 
108.007 


114.41 
115.48 


117.97t 


No. 1, 1x4”, 16’ 
the: 
1x6”, ae 


Birming- Hatties- Alex- Kansas 


ham, burg, andria, City, 
Ala. 8s. La. Mo. 
May 24 May 22 May 22 May 22 
Boards, SIS or S2S 
RCD ARE cn vets 6.88  66.00t 


Shiplap 
vo. 1, 1x8”, — lengths 
1x1 ae Mixed Igths.. 
I a0): 

41.57+ 
41.96+ 


37.337 
26.18* 


44.16 
> 74 


2x12”, 


pee 


0 
2x10”, 10° 
2 





Longleaf Timbers 
No, & SoBas S48, 20’ an 4 


: Shortieaf Timbers 
Me} rough, 20’ & under: 


Up to 10”, 
Up to 12”, 


Up to 14”, 
Up to 14”, 


eo 
SSSSSSSSS 


8” & under, 20’ 
20°6” 


Ties 
6x8”, 8’, 90% heart.... 50.00 





